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liami  News  Wins  Pulitzer 
rize  for  Public  Service 


lean  art  student  certified  as  the  most 
promising  and  deserving  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design.  The  win¬ 
ners  are,  respectively,  Dante  Fiorillo, 
of  Westwood,  N.  J.,  and  Peter  Cook, 
of  Kingston,  N.  J. 

Lochner  Sees  "Solemn  Obligation” 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  chief  of  the  Berlin 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
won  the  Pulitzer  prize  of  $500  awarded 
for  ‘‘distinguished  service  as  a  foreign 
correspondent,”  said  May  1  during  an 
NBC  radio  broadcast:  ‘‘When  I  am 
asked  to  say  something  about  the 
award  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  I  can  only 
.say  that  1  am  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  having  worked  in  this  unique 
center  of  News — Berlin — for  exactly 
15  years. 

“I  regard  the  prize  as  a  solemn  ob¬ 
ligation  always  to  interpret  the  news, 
and  especially  the  German  situation, 
to  the  American  public  impartially 
and  fairly.” 

Mr.  Lochner's  knowledge  of  the 
old  Germany  has  helped  him  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  new  Reich.  He  is  a  master 
of  the  language  and  can  make  a 
speech  in  German  as  readily  as  in 
English. 

An  exclusive  with  Presidential  can¬ 
didate  Paul  Von  Hindenburg  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Lochner  in  1925  and  he 
interviewed  Adolf  Hitler  in  1925 
when  the  Nazi  leader  was  starting  his 
meteoric  rise.  Lochner  also  chron¬ 
icled  the  shocking  “blood  purge”  in 
June,  1934,  and  since  has  given  the 
world  a  day-by-day  history  of  Der 
Fuehrer  and  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  German  realm. 

Born  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  1887  on 
Washington’s  birthday,  Mr.  Lochner 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1909  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors. 

He  was  en  route  to  a  peace  con¬ 
ference  in  Vienna  when  the  World 
War  broke  out  and  was  secretary  on 
Henry  Ford’s  peace  ship.  Mr.  Loch¬ 
ner  joined  the  Berlin  AP  staff  in  1924 
and  was  appK)inted  bureau  chief  four 
years  later.  A  list  of  his  outstanding 
news  assignments  would  fill  a  column. 
In  addition  to  his  work  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Lochner  has  reported  diplomatic 
conferences  in  London,  Geneva,  Paris 
and  Rome. 

Headed  Berlin  Press  Group 

Mr.  Lochner  served  several  terms  as 
president  of  the  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Berlin,  membership  of 
which  comprises  correspondents  from 
26  coimtries. 

As  far  back  as  1930  when  people 
were  making  fun  of  Hitler  as  a  fatuous 
dreamer,  Lochner  objectively  repnirted 
the  future  Fuehrer’s  ideas  as  revealed 
to  him  in  personal  interviews.  In 
August,  1932,  when  Hitler’s  star  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  waning,  Lochner  visited 
him  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  obtained 
an  interview  which  showed  that  the 
later  dictator  had  mapped  a  daring 
course. 

Before  joining  the  AP  staff,  Mr 
Lochner  was  a  reporter  on  the  now 
defunct  Milwaukee  Free  Press  and 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Democrat. 

Selection  of  Mr.  Werner  marks  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Pulitzer 
competition  that  an  active  Oklahoma 
newspaperman  has  carried  away  the 
nation’s  No.  1  cartoon  prize. 

Mr.  Werner’s  prize  drawing  ap- 


Werterbury  Republican  and  American  Receive 
Honorable  Mention  .  .  .  Lochner,  Callvert, 
Stokes,  and  Werner  Win  Prizes 


05T  COVETED  of  awards  to  news 
papers  and  journalists,  the  annual  last  spring, 
liitzer  prizes,  were  announced  May 
by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
The  awards  are  made  on  the 
ndation  of  the  Advisory 


sistent  best  seller  since  its  publication  were  made  to  graduates  of  the  school 

who  passed  their  examinations  with 

were 

most  deserving,  to  enable  each  of 
them  to  spend  a  year  abroad,  to  study 


Other  awards  in  the  field  of  litera-  the  highest  honor  and  otherwise 
ture,  all  carrying  cash  prizes  of  $1,000 

were:  ^ _ _ _ ^ _ ^ 

Carl  Van  Doren,  for  his  biography  social,  political  and  moral  conditions 

“Beniamin  Franklin,’ .  "  '  '  '  ‘ 

the  Viking  Press,  Inc. 

I  mtuini  i  1C  John  Gould  Fletcher,  for  his  “ 

^*ded  a'gold  medaT  wJrth  ^00  for  Poems,”  published  by  Farr 

;  most  disinterested  and  meritorious  Rinehart,  Inc. 
b'lic  service  rendered  by  an  Amer-  Student  Traveling  Scholarships 
in  newspaper  during  1938.  The  Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  director  of 
ize  was  given  on  the  basis  of  its  the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
mpaign  for  the  recall  of  a  Miami  of  Iowa,  ‘  ’  ’ 

ty  Commissioner.  Honorable  men-  volume  “ 
n  went  to  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Magazines, 

y.Miriin  and  American  for  exposure  which  were  published  last  year  by  the  Two  other  $1,500  traveling  scholar- 
municipal  graft.  Harvard  University  Press.  ships  were  included  in  the  awards. 

Foreign  Correspondent  Honored  On  the  nomination  of  the  faculty  of  These  went  to  the  most  talented  and 
[jouis  P.  Lochner,  chief  of  the  Berlin  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  deserving  American  student  of  music 
.^eau  of  the  Associated  Press,  won  the  University,  three  traveling  schol-  nominated  by  the  Department  of 
^  **for  distinguished  service  as  a  ^J'ships  having  a  value  of  $1,500  each  Music  at  Columbia,  and  to  an  Amer- 


published  by  of  the  people  and  character  of  and 
principles  of  the  foreign  press.  The 
‘Col-  lecepients  and  alternates  are: 

•ar  &  Bernard  S.  Redmont,  of  New  York; 
Patricia  Bradford  Rey,  of  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  John 
Earnshaw  Leard,  of  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Alternates — James  Dean  Allen, 
m  history,  tor  his  three-  of  New  York;  Margaret  Miller,  of  San 
‘A  History  of  American  Diego,  Cal.,  and  J.  Whitford  Dolson, 


^•)  Oregonian,  won  the  $500  edi- 
''ial  writing  prize  for  his  “My  Coun- 
y  ’tis  of  Thee  ...  ”,  published  Oct.  2. 
[■e  award  in  this  classification  was 
^'de  on  the  basis  of  “distinguished 
F  ‘->rial  writing  during  the  year,  lim- 
t  d  to  the  editorial  page,  the  test  of 
I  "lienee  being  clearness  of  style, 
I  ’fal  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and 
L'Sr  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
M  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the 
pht  direction,  due  account  being 
pen  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
F'lcrs  editorial  work  during  the 


Oihtaading  Reporters'  Work 

$1,000  award  for  distinguished 
-j^uiig  ■was  made  to  Thomas  L. 
-es  of  the  Neu’  York  World-Tele- 
1*1  and  Scripps- Howard  Newspaper 
■fnee,  for  his  investigation  of  WPA 
^‘^1  activities  in  Kentucky. 

•  ^si'her  of  the  Oklahoma 

■y  L^ily  Oklahoman  won  the  $500 
a  distinguished  example  of 
,®®|Wnist  s  ^ork  for  his  drawing 
”  which  was 


-''ed  Oct.  6. 

.Sherwood,  playwright, 
**^orie  Kinnan  Rawlings, 
M  ^  winners  in  let- 

Merwood  won  the  drama 
!  his  play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in 
.one  of  the  most  popular  plays 
Way.  Mr.s.  Rawlings  won  the 
for  “The  Yearling,”  a  con- 


"NOMINATION  FOR  1938" 

The  above  cartoon,  which  appeared  last  Oct.  6  in  the  Olclahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
won  for  its  cartoonist,  Charles  Werner,  the  $500  Pulitzer  journalism  prize  for  the  best 
cartoon  of  1938. 
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EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  EfT  I"  0 


peared  cm  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Oklahoman  Oct.  6.  1938.  It  was  a 
prediction  of  the  impending  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia  after  Hitler  had 
guaranteed  the  country’s  inviolability. 
Germany  had  seized  Sudentenland,  but 
had  not  yet  occupied  the  country  in 
toto. 

The  drawing  depicts  a  scroll  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize  ly¬ 
ing  across  a  grave  with  a  headstone 
and  the  epitaph  "Czechoslovakia,  1919- 
1938.” 

Mr.  Werner,  30,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Oklahoman  art  staff  since  Sep- 


PRIZE  WINNING  EDITORIAL 


The  text  of  the  editorial  that  won 
a  Pulitzer  prize  for  R.  G.  Callvert  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Ore¬ 
gonian  of  Oct.  2,  1938,  follows: 

MY  COUNTRY  TIS  OF  THEE  .  .  . 


Chas.  Werner 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 


lember,  1935.  He  went  to  Oklahoma 
City  as  an  artist  and  retoucher,  but 
his  flair  for  cartooning  developed 
speedily,  and  for  the  last  18  months 
all  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman’s 
daily  editorial  page  cartoon.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  pinch-hits  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Werner  was  born  in  Marshfield. 
Wis..  March  22,  1909.  His  newspaper 
work  began  on  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Leader  and  Press  as  a  cartoonist  and 
photographer — mainly  the  latter — and 
that  was  his  only  newspaper  work 
prior  to  his  service  with  the  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Tutored  by  "Ding”  Darling 

He  has  had  no  commercial  art 
schooling  and  has  developed  his  own 
artistic  style  and  technique.  Last 
year  he  spent  a  few  weeks  under  the 
tutelage  of  J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling,  the 
veteran  cartoon  master  of  Des  Moines, 
who  was  impressed  greatly  by  Wer¬ 
ner’s  talent. 

'The  prize-winning  editorial,  “My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee,”  was  written 
for  one  of  his  colleagues  by  R.  G.  Call¬ 
vert,  associate  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  who  has  been  writing  edi¬ 
torials  for  a  generation.  The  other 
writer  was  leaving  on  a  week-end 
jaunt.  Rather  than  delay  his  depar¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Callvert  imdertook  the  as¬ 
signment  himself. 

The  resultant  editorial  won  imme¬ 
diate  attention  from  Oregonian  read- 


In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
the  man  we  choose  as  leader  dons  at 
no  time  uniform  or  insignia  to  denote 
his  constitutional  position  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  armed  forces.  No 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  no  civil  sub¬ 
ordinate.  ever  attires  himself  in  gar¬ 
ments  significant  of  military  power. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
the  average  citizen  sees  so  little  of  the 
army  that  he  has  not  learned  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  major  and  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  from  his  shoulder  straps.  When 
the  Chief  Elxecutive  addresses  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  they  gather  about 
him  within  handclasp  distance.  Goose¬ 
stepping  regiments  are  not  paraded 
before  him.  When  he  speaks  to  the 
civilian  population  it  is  not  over  rank 
upon  rank  of  helmeted  heads. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
there  is  no  tramp  of  military  boots 
to  entertain  the  visiting  statesman. 
There  is  no  effort  to  affright  him  with 
display  of  mobile  cannon  or  of  facUity 
for  mass  production  of  aerial  bom¬ 
bers. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
there  is  no  fortification  along  the  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  miles  of  the  northern 
border.  In  the  great  fresh  water  seas 
that  partly  separate  it  from  another 
dominion  no  naval  craft  plies  the 
waters.  Along  its  southern  border 
there  are  no  forts,  no  show  of  martial 
strengtli. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
no  youth  is  conscripted  to  labor  on 
devices  of  defense;  military  training  he 
may  take  or  leave  at  option.  There 
is  no  armed  force  consistent  with  a 
policy  of  aggression.  The  navy  is 
built  against  no  menace  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  wholly  for 
defense  against  that  which  may 
threaten  from  Europe  or  Asia. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
one- third  of  the  population  is  foreign 
bom  or  native  born  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage.  Our  numerous 
“minorities”  come  from  fourteen  na¬ 
tions.  The  native  born,  whatever  his 
descent,  has  all  political  and  other 
rights  possessed  by  him  who  traces 
his  ancestry  to  the  foimding  fathers. 
The  foreign  born  of  races  that  are  as¬ 
similable  are  admitted  to  all  these 
privileges  if  they  want  them.  We 


have  “minorities”  but  no  minority 
problem. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
the  common  citizen  may  criticize 
without  restraint  the  policies  of  his 
government  or  the  aims  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  He  may  vote  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  or  his  conscience  advises  and 
not  as  a  ruler  dictates. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
our  songs  are  dedicated  to  love  and 
romance,  the  blue  of  the  night,  sails 
in  the  sunset,  and  not  to  might  or  to 
a  martyrdom  to  political  cause.  Our 
national  anthem  has  martial  words; 
difficult  air.  But  if  you  want  to  hear 
the  organ  roll  give  the  people  its 
companion — “America  ...  of  thee  I 
sing.”  In  lighter  patriotism  we  are 
nationally  cosmopolitan.  Unitedly  we 
sing  of  Dixie  or  of  loway,  where  the 
tall  com  grows,  of  Springtime  in  the 
Rockies,  or  of  California,  here  I  come. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
there  is  not  a  bomb-proof  shelter, 
and  a  gas  mask  is  a  curiosity.  It  is 
not  needed  that  we  teach  our  children 
where  to  run  when  deathhawks 
darken  the  sky. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
our  troubles  present  or  prospective 


went  to  Columbia  University  when 
he  earned  a  M.A.  degree  in  1919,  aix 
a  Ph.D.  in  1928.  However,  upon  Ij 
graduation  from  Chicago  he  becam 
co-editor  Marengo  (la.)  Republics 
Seven  years  later  he  transfered  toth 
Grand  Junction  (la.)  Globe  when 
he  remained  as  editor  until  1917.  He 
then  left  active  journalism  to  be¬ 
come  an  instructor.  He  went  to  th 
University  of  Iowa  as  assistant  pro- 
lessor  of  English  in  1921.  was  elevatec 
to  an  associate  professor.ship  in  192 
and  was  appointed  to  direct  the  Jour- 


Dr.  Frank  Mott 


R.  G.  Callvert 


come  from  within — come  from  our 
own  mistakes,  and  injure  us  alone. 
Our  pledges  of  peace  toward  our 
neighbors  are  stronger  than  ruler’s 
promise  or  written  treaty.  We  guar¬ 
antee  them  by  devoting  our  resovirces, 
greater  than  the  resources  of  any 
other  nation,  to  upbuilding  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  peace.  We  strut  no  armed 
might  that  could  be  ours.  We  cause 
no  nation  in  our  half  of  the  world 
to  fear  us.  None  does  fear  us,  nor 
arm  against  us. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  this  America, 
we  have  illuminated  the  true  road 
to  permanent  peace.  But  that  is  not 
the  sole  moral  sought  herein  to  be 
drawn.  Rather  it  is  that  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  equality  and  peace  that 
have  been  herein  recounted  are  pos¬ 
sessed  nowhere  in  the  same  measure 
in  Europe  or  Asia  and  wane  or  dis¬ 
appear  as  one  nears  or  enters  a  land 
of  dictatorship  of  whatever  brand. 
This  liberty,  this  equality,  this  peace, 
are  imbedded  in  the  American  form 
of  government.  We  shall  ever  re¬ 
tain  them  if  foreign  isms  that  would 
dig  them  out  and  destroy  them  are 
barred  from  our  shores.  If  you  cher¬ 
ish  this  liberty,  this  equality,  this 
peace  that  is  peace  material  and  peace 
spiritual — then  defend  with  all  your 
might  the  American  ideal  of  govem- 


nalism  School  two  yeai>  later.  He  t 
the  author  of  numerous  books  anc 
kis  fir.st  edition  of  “A  History  of 
American  Magazine.^.  1741-1850"  ap¬ 
peared  in  1930. 

Mr.  Redmont  earned  his  A.B.  degre 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1938.  While  at  this  college  he  actec 
as  correspondent  to  the  Brookly 
Daily  Eagle  and  later  was  on  the  book 
review  staff  of  that  papxrr.  Miss  Rp 
is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  in  the  class 
of  '38.  She  also  studied  at  the  Un 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  for  a  yearii 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Leard  holds  an  Ai 
from  Bates  College  which  he  won  i 
1938.  During  the  summer  of  1937  he 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Lewiston  (Me.1 
Sn  n-Jonmnl. 

The  Pulitzer  prizes  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  annual  dinners  of  the 
graduate  school  of  journalism  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  No  dinner  was  heb 
this  year,  however,  and  announw- 
ment  of  the  winners  was  made  in  the 
office  of  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of 
the  school.  In  the  absence  of  Jt 
Ackerman,  who  is  on  a  business  trip 
to  Washington,  his  assistant,  Herber 
Brucker.  made  public  the  awrareh 
Members  of  Board  Listed 

Although  the  university  trustees  of¬ 
ficially  confer  the  awards,  the  actua. 
choice  of  the  prize  winners  is  made  hi 
the  advisory  board  of  the  schoo. 
Members  of  the  board  are  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Colunib:a 
University;  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brie- 
former  publisher  of  the  Boston  Herdi 


x.v/i..  v^x c  v/xxxo..  xx^cxxx-  *^6  work  of  an  ill  fcllow-writer  Dr.  Mott  has  been  director  of  the  Joseph  *Pulitzer  publisher  of  the  St 

ere‘at°homr‘patelotrc"org^^^^^  Post-Dispiatch,  and  ^Iph 

churches  and  schools  requested  re¬ 


prints.  The  Oregonian  distributed 
more  than  14,000  copies  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  leaflet  form. 

“I  remember  that  there  was  one  of 
these  crises  in  Europe,”  said  Mr.  Call¬ 
vert.  “It  was  in  October.  The 
strained  situation  made  me  think  of 
our  peculiar  situation  here,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  as  a  good  editorial  for 
Ben  Hur  Lampman  to  write.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  him  to  do  it, 
when  I  saw  him  preparing  to  leave 
for  the  beach.  I  didn’t  want  to  delay 
him,  so  I  wrote  it  myself.” 

Ronald  G.  Callvert  was  bom  in 
Adel,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  24,  1873.  He 
attended  school  in  Des  Moines  and 
Sheldon,  Iowa,  later  moving  with  his 
pjarents  to  Bellingham,  Wash.  He 
worked  as  a  printer’s  apprentice  on 
the  Bellingham  Reveille,  becoming 
shop  foreman.  He  later  transferred  to 
the  editorial  side. 

He  served  for  a  time  as  editor  of 
the  Reveille.  While  covering  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Washington  legislature. 


gonian.  This  led  to  his  joining  the 
staff  of  that  paper  in  1909.  He  was 
made  assistant  managing  editor  in 
1910,  managing  editor  in  1928  and 
associate  editor  in  1931.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  father  of  a  son. 


of  Iowa  since  1927  and  before  that 
was  active  both  as  a  school  and  college 
instructor  and  as  a  newspaperman. 
Bom  in  Keokuk  County,  la.,  in  1886, 
he  attended  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  won  his  Ph.B.  in  1907.  He  then 
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zer,  of  New  York;  Julian  LaRosf 
Harris,  executive  editor,  Chattanoo?- 
(Tenn.)  Times;  William  Allen  Whii 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Emfxr^ 
(Kan.)  Gazette:  Kent  Cooper,  genen. 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Ait^' 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  Frank  R- 
columnist  of  the  Baltimore 
Suti;  Harold  S.  Pollard,  chief 
writer  of  the  New  York  World-TelF" 
gram:  Sevelon  Brown,  editor  of 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Jowrnal,  and  Wal^ 
M.  Harrison,  managing  editor  of  t* 
Daily  Oklahoman.  , 

Foreign  Correspondents  Proisw 
While  the  board  wa.--  studying  ® 
entries  last  week  it  made  a  stateng- 
commending  the  foreign  corre^ 
dents  of  American  newspapers  Ap*- 
28.  , 
“We  commend  for  .special  pu  ' 
attention  the  notable  achievements^ 
American  newspaper  rcpresentati 
in  foreign  countries  during  the 
year.”  the  board’s  statement 
"These  men.  who  are  the  unoftic- 
(Continued  on  jiage  29) 
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Experts  View  Physical  Side 
of  Tomorrow’s  Newspaper 

Choate,  Allen,  Huebner,  and  Farrar, 

Graphic  Arts  Technicians,  Picture  New  Formats, 
Layouts,  Color  Printing  and  Typesetting 
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IN  PHYSICAL  form  tlie  newspaper  of 
tomorrow's  world  is  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  a  vastly  different  product 
from  the  one  we  know  today.  Specu¬ 
latively,  at  least,  the  format  of  the 
future  is  an  engrossing  thing.  When 
Editor  &  Publisher  queried  Robert 
Choate,  managing  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler  he  set  a  keynote 
for  the  prophecies  of  three  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  graphic  arts  technicians  on 
the  newspaper  of  2000  A.D. 

John  E.  Allen,  as  editor  of  the  Lino- 
type  News,  has  introduced  a  variety 
of  newspaper  layouts  which  have  had 
many  imitators.  In  his  speeches  be¬ 
fore  student  and  publisher  groups  he 
has  constantly  advocated  greater  sim¬ 
plicity,  legibility  and  modernity. 
Huebner  Photo-Composing  Expert 
William  C.  Huebner  has  gained 
fame  in  developing  the  arts  of  photo- 
composing  and  color  printing.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  century  he  has 
been  a  recognized  force  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  is  nationally 
known  for  his  redesigning  of  many 
important  magazines  and  daily  news¬ 
papers;  has  contributed  to  the  “stream¬ 
lining”  of  the  daily  press  as  much  as 
any  other  individual. 

After  the  keynote  “address"  by  Mr. 
Choate,  the  significant  ideas  on  the 
newspaper  of  2000  A.D.  by  these  three 
men  appear; 

By  ROBERT  CHOATE 

Managing  Editor, 

Boston  Herald  and  Traveler 


While  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
newspaper  of  tomorrow  will  be  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  the  traditional 
presentation  of  the  news  report  of 
today,  it  is  extraordinary  what  few 
technological  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  pre.sentation  of  the  news. 
We  are  still  following  the  same  form 
of  the  last  century. 

Most  new.spaper  offices  ai'e  more 
concerned  with  past  tradition  than 
they  are  with  modern  improvement. 
They  think  altogether  too  much  of 
tvhat  has  been  done,  and  not  of  what 
could  be  done.  This  is  particularly' 
true  of  news  editors,  photo  editors, 
and  composing  room  superintendents. 


To  be  sure,  a  number  of  paper 
adopted  recently  the  so 
streamlining.”  Heads  ilush 
and  a  new  type  face  a 
necessarily  an  improvement, 
problem  seems  to  me  that  of 
•nming  what  is  the  best  that 
one  with  a  white  sheet  that 
ir'ches  long  and  17  inches  wide, 
^tnly  the  modern  format  can 
proved  and  in  no  way  lo.se  the  i 
'he  paper. 

^ch  in  its  own  field,  a  new 
roust  meet  modern  competit 
radio  and  news  magazines.  N- 
Pors  should  be  the  perfect  inst: 
0  combine  type  and  picture 
rnectiveness  at  high  speed.  1 
which  are  now  placed 
ersatihty  of  make-up,  to  my 
^  'hose  that  exist  only 
In  o'rl-fashioned  composi 
i  against  see 

I  ^P^ssible  odds,  the  news 


must  eventually  be  triumphant;  other¬ 
wise,  they  will  lose  ground  to  more 
seductive  competitors. 

By  JOHN  E.  ALLEN 

Editor,  The  Linotype  News 

Show  us  a  man  who’s  sure  enough 
that  he  knows  how  things  will  be  with 
newspapers  60  years  hence  and  we'il 
ask  two  other  mortals  to  move  over 
and  make  room  for  him.  .  .  .  The  robes 
of  prophecy  can  be  beautiful  garments, 
but  they’re  often  worn  by  the  unin¬ 
formed. 

Newspapers  in  the  year  2000  A.D. 
will  be  different  from  those  of  19.39. 
just  as  many  of  those  of  today  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  were  no  longer 
than  three  years  ago.  The  papers 
that  haven’t  made  decided  changes  for 
the  better  in  recent  years  needn't  be 
considered  in  regard  to  the  future,  for 
(to  employ  a  single  positive  statement) 
they  won’t  be  here.  The  ones  that  <ire 
most  up-to-date  now  will  have  the 
best  chance  to  grace  the  top  of  the 
heap  then. 

It  seems  to  me  (and  this  applies  to 
all  that  follows,  which  is  subject  to 
change  of  mind  without  notice)  that 
it  may  not  be  too  unreasonable  to 
think  that: 

The  newspaper  60  years  from  now-- 
and  perhaps  considerably  before  that 
— will  have  a  smaller  page  size,  a  size 
approximating  our  present-day  tab¬ 
loid. 

It  will  have  fewer  and  wider  col¬ 
umns  to  the  page,  which,  of  cour.se, 
will  call  for  changes  of  the  standard 
advertising  widths  that  prevail  at 
present. 

It  will  have  larger  and  generously 
leaded  body  lines,  and  fewer  and 
■dmpler  headlines. 

Most  of  its  news — and  even  much 
of  its  display  advertising — will  be 
classified— grou;3ed  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments  or  sections  for  the  convenience 
of  I'eaders. 

Its  fi’ont  page  will  afford  the  reader 


a  quick  preview  of  the  most  important 
stories  and  departments  in  the  issue — 
not  a  mere  prosaic  index  but  drama¬ 
tized  summations. 

Its  inside  pages  will  be  important 
pages — will  be  regarded  as  just  as 
important  as  front  pages. 

It  will  employ  better  newsprint  and 
better  ink,  and  the  pages  will  have  a 
more  attractive,  uniform  impression. 

It  will  present  more  and  better  pic¬ 
tures. 

And  it  will  use  more  and  more  color. 

Also,  it  may  cost  the  reader  more 
than  his  paper  now  does,  but  he’ll 
probably  be  glad  to  pay  the  increased 
price  for  the  better  value. 

By  WILLIAM  HUEBNER 

Huebner  Laboratories 

The  daily  color  newspaper  will  be 
commonplace.  The  extent  to  which 
color  is  used  will  be  optional  with  the 
publisher.  Color  will  not  be  in  the 
crude  splashes  of  yellows,  reds,  blues 
and  greens,  nor  in  dark  flat  masses. 
Competent  art  directors  and  layout 
men  will  arrange  subdued  color 
schemes  that  will  be  more  effective 
and  in  color  harmony.  Color  rendi¬ 
tion  by  new  processes  will  provide 
complete  control  of  results. 

All  color  work  will  be  in  absolute 
register.  Humidity  and  mechanical 
electrical  variables  will  play  no  part 
in  register. 

Text  matter  will  be  produced  by 
greatly  impi'oved  devices.  Thin  orig¬ 
inal  printing  plates  will  be  used  to 
lirint  the  edition.  There  will  be  no 
wear  or  tear  on  these  plates.  They 
will  be  made,  lifted  and  replaced  in 
le.ss  time  than  is  now  required.  All 
the.se  short-cuts  will  be  made  possible 
liecause  of  new  methods  in  printing. 
Photo  composition  of  illustration  and 
text  will  be  employed  in  preparing  the 
thin  original  printing  plates.  Thin 
plates  for  illustrations  and  display 
type  will  likewise  be  made  up  in  the 
required  arrangement  by  photo  com¬ 


TRYLON  AND  PERISPHERE  INSPIRE  ARTISTS 


Right:  "The  1939  World’s  Fear,"  by  Charles 
Roper  Knight  in  Windsor  (Ont.)  Sta.-; 

(left),  "The  World  of  Tomorrow,"  by  "Her- 
block"  (Herbert  Block)  of  NEA  Service  in 
Stratford  (Onf.)  Beacon-Herald.  These  similar  cartoon  ideas  appeared  simultaneously 

April  22. 


position,  eliminating  present  day 
paste- up  methods.  The  new  short¬ 
cuts  will  meet  advertisers’  last  min¬ 
ute  requirements. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  will 
not  be  handicapped  by  single  proces.t 
presses  in  use  today,  such  as  relief, 
gravure  or  offset,  each  with  its  in¬ 
herent  limitations.  New  presses  will 
print  forms  made  by  any  desirable  and 
practical  process  known  today,  or 
likely  to  be  developed,  and  they  will 
print  from  these  various  process  plates 
modified  to  the  new  set-up,  without 
ink  rollers,  at  greatly  increased  speeds 
over  present  day  output.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  will  therefore  be  able  to  use 
whatever  process  best  suits  his  pur¬ 
pose  because,  together  with  increased 
speed  in  black  and  color  printing, 
q'uality  will  be  attained  far  beyond 
present-day  standards. 

The  new  presses  will  need  less  capi¬ 
tal  investment  than  present  day  re¬ 
quirements.  'They  will  be  lighter  in 
weight;  the  amortization  period  will 
be  lengthened  with  a  correspondingly 
lower  cost  of  maintenance.  The  ob¬ 
solescence  date  will  be  postponed  un¬ 
til  part  replacements  can  no  longer  be 
made  profitably. 

A  new  support  to  carry  printed  il¬ 
lustration  and  text  matter  will  replace 
the  pre.sent  day  newsprint.  News¬ 
papers  are  for  daily  consumption  and 
all  materials  u.sed  should  serve  that 
purpose  only;  hence,  a  cheaper,  so- 
called  synthetic  paper  processed  partly 
from  farm  products  and  with  the 
needed  tensile  strength  for  the  passage 
of  the  web  through  the  press  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be 
lighter  in  weight,  and  opaque,  so 
that  the  eye  will  see  only  tlie  reading 
surface.  Where  color  is  used,  a  suit¬ 
able  white  will  be  first  printed  under 
the  color  image  only,  at  the  same  time 
of  printing  the  colors,  so  that  light 
can  be  reflected  properly.  The  lower 
cost  of  newsprint  will  be  a  major 
economy. 

By  GILBERT  FARRAR 

Typographical  Designer 

A  ft'w  year's  ago  most  newspaper 
publishers  wouldn’t  change  a  small 
departmental  heading  without  going 
into  a  “trance”  for  months.  Now,  the 
scene  is  shifting.  Today,  alert  pub¬ 
lishers  are  challenging  every  phase  of 
production.  They  arc  looking  for 
every  place  to  save  money — to  head 
off  rising  co.sts  of  production.  Rising 
costs  will  be  checked  by  finding  new 
"tools” — new  mechanical  processes 
and  new  mechanical  routines  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we 
can  produce  a  newspaper  without 
using  a  typesetting  machine.  Yes, 
and  without  the  need  for  a  stereotyp¬ 
ing  department.  ThLs  is  now  being 
done  in  a  small  way.  But  the  process 
is  off  dead  center  and  simply  needs 
to  be  .speeded  up— which  it  will  be.  .  .  . 
New  newspapers  will  spring  up  in 
cities  where  old  newspapers  are  using 
old  methods  and  the.se  new  newspa¬ 
pers  with  new  and  more  economical 
methods  of  prcpai'ation  and  production 
will  make  it  hard  goitig  for  the  old 
timers. 

In  the  future  the  conception  of 
news  will  be  different.  Today,  the 
usual  sources  of  news  produce  only 
changes  in  the  name  of  the  persons 
involved.  Police  coui't  news,  society 
news,  sports  news,  accident  new.s,  etc., 
all  run  in  the  .same  grooves. 

Right  now,  one-third  of  all  the  daily 
newspapers  in  America  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  printing  one  extra  color. 
Hundreds  of  newspaper's  can  supply 
two  extra  colors.  An  extra  color 
means  extra  revenue  without  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  more  newsprint.  Why  is 
it  that  newspapers  do  not  sell  more 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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12  Newspapermen  Win 
Nieman  Scholarships 

Four  Reporters.  Six  Editors,  News  Manager, 
Washington  Correspondent  Among  Recipients 
. . .  Second  Group  Starts  at  Harvard  in  Fall 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHEpIfO 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

May  9 — New  England  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives,  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  9 — Tenth  Annual  Mellett 
Memorial.  Lecture,  Roy  W. 
Howard,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

May  9-13 — Journalism  Week, 
30th  annual.  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Columbia.  Mo. 


economics  and  social  reform  for  luw 
term  at  Harvard.  » 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  covered  thtl* 
Maryland  Legislature  and  has  writtal, 
for  the  paper’s  editorial  page.  .i[|l 
member  of  the  Baltimore  NewspapeP 
Guild,  he  served  one  term  as  itsprei.| 
ident.  He  is  married  and  has  o»| 
child,  a  boy.  I 

Edward  A.  Wyatt,  born  in  Peter-.} 
burg,  Va.,  March  10,  1910,  received  hsi 
B.A.  degree  from  Randolph  -  Maccr ! 
College,  Ashland,  Va.,  in  1931.  : 


Randolph-Macon  he  edited  the  schoc, 
newspaper  and  was  Thomas  Nelso: 
Page  Scholar  in  English  and  instnc- 
tor  in  English.  He  was  elected  to  PL 
Beta  Kappa  in  his  senior  year. 

Mr.  Wyatt  began  reviewing  boot 
for  Richmond  News  Leader  in  hi 
sophomore  year,  which  resulted  i 
summer  jobs  as  a  reporter  on  tk 
News  Leader.  He  has  been  associat, 
editor  of  the  Petersburg  Progr^ 
Index  for  the  last  eight  years,  ft] 
plans  to  study  American  history  wi4 
particular  attention  to  the  develoo- 
ment  of  those  Southern  economic 
social  problems,  “a  field  in  which," 
he  says,  “Southern  editors  can  rente 
important  service.” 

Nixon  from  Wisconsin 

Glenn  Nixon,  of  Washington,  wil 
study  the  relationship  of  the  fedeh 
government  to  business  and  industry 
in  what  he  chooses  to  describe  as  “this 
period  of  transition.”  His  studies  at 


May  10-12 — Association  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  spring  con¬ 
ference,  Westchester  Country 
Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

May  11-12 — AAAA,  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf  -  Astoria.  New 
York. 

May  13 — Northeastern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Clinic,  2nd  annual, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  O. 

May  14-15-16 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers' 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

May  15-16 — Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference. 
13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

May  16-17 — Minnesota  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Lowrie  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

May  17 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing,  conference.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York. 

May  23-27 — Special  Libraries 
Assn.,  annual  conference.  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  May  2 — Twelve  first  newspaper  experience  as  editor 
newspapermen,  selected  from  209  ap-  of  the  student  weekly  at  Furman  Uni- 
plicants  in  39  states,  have  been  versity,  Greenville,  S.  C.  His  first 
awarded  Nieman  Fellowships  for  professional  job  was  on  the  Green- 
study  at  Harvard  University  during  ville  Piedmont,  from  1934-37,  after  he 


Wm.  P.  Vogel  Carroll  Kilpatrick  Glenn  Nixon  Weldon  James 

the  academic  year  starting  next  Sep-  had  written  an  “Adventuring  Through 
tember,  the  University  announced  to-  America”  series  for  a  group  of  South - 
night.  ern  papers. 

The  fellowships,  which  carry  stip-  Determined  to  travel,  he  left  Green - 
ends  approximating  each  recipient’s  ville  and  eventually  landed  in  Shang- 
salary,  are  designed  to  promote  the  hai  shortly  before  Sino  -  Japanese 
standards  of  journalism  in  the  United  hostilities  broke  out  there.  He  imme- 
States  by  giving  working  newspaper-  diately  joined  the  U.P.  staff  there, 
men,  of  at  least  three  years’  experi-  has  been  with  that  organization 
ence.  the  opp>ortimity  for  an  academic  since. 

year  of  unrestricted  study  while  on  ^.t  Nanking,  as  bureau  manager,  he 
leave  from  their  papers.  The  first  covered  the  siege  of  the  city  and  sub¬ 
fellowships  were  awarded  a  year  ago  sequently  the  sinking  of  the  U.S.S. 
to  nine  reporters  and  editorial  writers  Panay,  on  which  he  had  the  profes- 
who  are  now  at  Harvard.  sional  good  luck  to  be  the  only  Amer- 

Litt  of  Winners  ican  press  agency  man.  His  5,009- 

The  men  chosen  for  the  coming  year  word  account  of  the  sinking  and  of 

the  Panay  passengers  adventures 
Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald,  30,  reporter,  ashore,  was  a  literal  springboard  to 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  f?me  Packed  with  potential  mterna- 

CarroU  Kilpatrick,  25,  associate  edi-  Sional  dynamite,  it  was  later  fully 
tor.  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser.  corroborated  by  a  Naval  Court  of 
Hodding  Carter,  32,  editor,  the  Delta  Inquiry. 

Democrat-TiTnes,  Greenville,  Miss.  Transferred  to  Spain  in  June,  1938, 

Edward  A.  Wyatt  4th,  29,  associate  James  served  in  Loyalist  Spain  until 
editor,  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In-  December,  when  he  returned  to  the 

U.  S.  He  later  joined  the  U  P.  cable 
Weldon  B.  James,  26,  foreign  cor-  staff  in  Washington.  He  will  remain 
respondent  for  the  United  Press,  now  in  Washington  until  the  Congressional 


Hodding  Carter  S.  E.  Fitigerald  Edward  A.  Wyatt  W.  B.  Dickinson,  Jr. 

in  the  Washington.  D.  C.,  bureau. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  30,  North¬ 
west  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Volta  W.  Torrey,  34,  news  review 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  New 
York  City. 

WiUiam  P.  Vogel,  Jr.,  28,  city  hall 
reporter.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Oscar  J.  Buttedahl,  35.  editor, 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Leader. 

Glenn  C.  Nixon,  31,  economic  re¬ 
porter  on  the  United  States  News, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  Allen,  33,  reporter,  Boston 
Herald. 

Steven  M.  Spencer,  33,  science  edi¬ 
tor.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Weldon  James,  of  the  UP.,  was 
born  at  St.  Charles,  S.  C.,  anl  got  his 


Steven  Spencer  Volta  Torrey  work  since  he  joined  the  AP  Fealurt 

Service  in  1936. 

cer  joined  the  Bulletin.  In  1933  he  On  his  first  Feature  Service  assign- 

began  to  specialize  in  science  and  ment  as  special  writer  he  developed  a 
medicine,  as  the  Bulletin  had  no  sci-  review  of  the  year’s  news  in  an  ab- 
ence  writer  then.  Soon  he  was  rec-  breviated  fashion  that  received  wide 
ognized  as  its  “expert”  on  science  recognition.  Since  then  he  has  served 
and  medical  assignments  and  he  has  in  various  capacities,  as  head  of  the 
attended  almost  every  important  sci-  feature  desk  and  as  editor  of  the 
entific  or  medical  conference  in  weekly,  nationally  distributed  page 
America.  He  was  covering  a  scientific  "The  World  This  Week.” 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  Feeling  that  most  newspaper  evds 

when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  are  due  not  to  any  bad  intentions  but 
awarded  a  fellowship.  He  is  married  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  background 

and  IS  the  father  of  three  children.  Mr.  Torrey  has  worked  consistently  tj 

Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald  has  been  on  provide  background  for  himself-a"“ 
)f  Kansas,  at  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  staff  for  found  it  useful  as  a  regular  part  0i 
.B.  degree.  In  ten  years.  He  specializes  in  the  field  news  review  page, 
lis  newspaper  of  social  legislation.  While  at  the  He  has  traveled  in  Europe  and  Cen- 
City  Star.  In  Johns  Hopkins  University  Mr.  Fitz-  tral  America  and  thinks  that  ne^h 
s  Kansas  City  gerald  majored  in  economics  and  he  every  newspap)er  man,  including  hiff- 
1933,  became  has  mapped  out  a  course  in  labor  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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HOW  Miami  News  Won 
Icommunity  Service  Prize 

Editor  Leyshon  Led  Successful  Fight  to 


Recall  City  Commissioners,  Even  Raising 
Funds  to  Aid  Civic  Movement 


Peter-.  |: 
vedhEl 
Maco:. ! 

31.  A;, 
schoc:! 

Nebs  LjaMI.  May  2.— Award  of  the  Pulitzer  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  close 
astnic-  j  5500  gold  medal  to  the  Miami  Daily  watch  kept  on  city  affairs  is  also  due 
^  W's  for  “the  most  disinterested  and  Benton  E.  Jacobs,  veteran  city  hall 
leritorious  public  service  rendered  reporter,  who  reported  events  ac¬ 
hy  any  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper 
during  19  3  8” 
comes  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the 
newspaper’s  de¬ 
termined  and 
successful  fight 
to  establish  for 
Miami  voters  the 
right  to  recall 
members  of  the 
city’s  adminis¬ 
trative  body,  the 
city  commis¬ 
sion. 


Ann«  Mergen 


D.  J.  Mahoney 


A  nine-month  battle,  carried  on  by 
IS  “this  the  newspajser  in  the  face  of  discour- 
iies  at  iging  precedents  which  had  seen  re- 
of  the  tall  provisions  of  the  city  charter 
a  staf  Biwarted  some  half  dozen  times  by 
New;  legal  maneuvering,  resulted  in  an  ir- 
StaUi  revocable  victory  December  14,  1938, 
tializes  then  it  was  ordered  by  the  Florida 
-relief,  Supreme  Court,  a  decision  from  which 
ecurit;  lubsequent  appeals  were  unavailable. 

"Political  Misrule"  Charged 
■’  ■  i  The  movement  also  sought  the  oust- 
pig  of  three  members  of  the  city 
mmission.  Mayor  Robert  R.  Williams 
bid  Commissioners  John  W.  DuBose 
fa^  md  Ralph  D.  Ferguson,  whom  the 
lewspaper  charged  with  “political 
^  ■  tiisrule.”  The  commission  members 
brmed  a  majority  of  the  board,  and 
then  the  commission  of  which  they 
►ere  members  was  formed  May  13, 
037,  they  drew  the  first  attack  of  the 
lewspaper  when  the  mayor  attempted 

t  apply  the  “gag”  rule  to  a  minority 
ember. 

An  attempt  by  the  city  commission 
p  double  the  salaries  of  its  members, 
iroposed  in  a  bill  introduced  at  the 
■lorida  legislature,  brought  forth 
fritical  editorials  aher  the  commis- 
^n  had  been  in  office  but  a  short  time, 
^partment  changes,  abolishment  of 
pr.portant  bureaus  and  consolidation 
f  others,  reinstatement  of  officials 

fireviously  suspended  for  rule  in- 
ractions  and  ousting  of  veteran  em- 
iloyes  to  be  supplanted  by  others  of 
■•e  commission  majority’s  choosing 
;so  drew  attacks. 
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Editor  Leyshon  Led  Fight 

E  Hal  I.  Leyshon,  editor  of  the  Miami 
<iily  News,  led  the  campaign.  Some 
telling  blows  were  ex- 
pH™  ^  series  of  editorials,  car¬ 
ted  at  the  top  of  page  one  of  each 
^ue,  labeling  the  administration  the 
ermite  administration  and  reveal- 
P®  of  the  irregularities  de- 

”  vr  government, 

i  ‘  ?"y  pointed  editorials  were  also 
abnost  daily  by  the  newspaper. 
F  dition  Mr.  Leyshon  actively  raised 
L help  meet  legal  and  head- 
ipof  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
if  leadership 

t  f^t  recall  movements..  An  organ- 
j  “Otstanding  business  and 
eaders.  Citizens  &  Taxpayers, 
'  was  formed. 

®  outside  leadership  is 
liovp?^,  by  those  in  the 

I  IS  ‘“f 

Pt^bt  in  print. 


curately  and  provided  much  behind- 
the-scenes  revelations  set  forth  in  the 
Miami  Daily  News’  column,  “Miami’s 
Own  Whirligig.” 

"Newspaper  Did  Its  Duty" — Cox 

A  statement  by  former  Governor 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  head  of  the 
News  League  and  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  appearing  today 
in  a  front  page  box,  follows  in  part: 
“What  happened  in  Miami  as  well  as 
its  implications  is  easily  told.  The 
city  was  bound  and  gagged  by  an 
unworthy  group  of  men.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  the  honor  of  the  city  was 
in  jeopardy  and  a  newspapier  simply 
did  its  duty. 

“What  a  fine  thing  that  the  work  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  lives.  The  enterprise 
bearing  his  name  brings  every  year 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation  con¬ 
spicuous  service  by  the  Fourth  Estate. 
Those  who  have  criticized  the  press 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  is  in 
the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  newspaper  workers  in 
America.  They  labor  as  worthilv  as 
their  professional  ancestors  and  their 
successors  will  do  the  same. 

“It  is  this  spirit,  this  intangible,  in¬ 
definable  something  which  critics  of 
the  press  cannot  sense  or  feel,  but 
which  will  continue  to  be  as  it  always 
has  been,  a  protector  that  makes  a 
republic  in  government  a  fact  as  well 
as  name.” 

The  fight  of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
did  not  become  determined  for  the 
ousting  of  the  three  commissioners 
until  Jan.  12.  1938,  when  Bryan  Hanks, 
head  of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co., 
utility  concern  serving  the  Greater 
Miami  area,  charged  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  both  the  Miami 
Daily  News  and  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  morning  newspaper,  that  he  had 
been  solicited  for  a  bribe. 

Officials  Indicted,  Acquitted 

A  grand  jury  investigation  of  his 
charges  led  to  indictments  against 
the  mayor.  Commissioner  DuBose 
and  Thomas  E.  Grady,  the  city’s  $17,- 
000-a-year  traffic  consultant.  How¬ 
ever,  the  officials  won  acquittal,  and 
within  24  hours  after  the  verdict, 
Grady  filed  two  suits  asking  $1,601,- 
000  for  libel  and  conspiracy  to  libel. 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  the  newspaper  and  three 
prominent  Miami  business  men  were 
named  as  defendants. 

The  voters  of  Miami  vindicated  the 
stand  taken  by  the  newspaper  when 


This  cartoon,  titled  "Barometer  Falling 
Rapidly,"  is  typical  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Anne  Mergen,  Miami  Daily  News  cartoon¬ 
ist,  in  the  daily's  recall  campaign. 

they  went  to  the  polls  March  1,  1939, 
and  voted  overwhelmingly — by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  about  two  to  one — for  recall 
of  the  three  commissioners,  electing  a 
former  mayor,  E.  G.  Sewell;  a  for¬ 
mer  commissioner,  Alexander  Orr,  Jr., 
who  had  resigned  as  a  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission  when  he  found 
all  his  efforts  to  act  for  the  city  were 
nullified  by  the  majority  bloc,  and  C. 
D.  Van  Orsdel,  Jr.,  a  newcomer  to 
city  politics.  All  had  the  support  of 
the  Miami  Daily  News. 

'The  state  Supreme  Court  Jan.  28 
held  that  whether  or  not  the  com¬ 
mission  majority  had  committed  acts 
subjecting  it  to  recall  was  a  question 
that  the  people  and  not  the  courts 
must  decide. 

Before  the  recall  election,  held 
March  1,  the  Daily  News  kept  the  is¬ 
sue  in  front  of  the  public.  Sample 
ballots  run  on  the  front  page  were 
marked  the  “emancipation  ticket”  and 
clarified  the  issues.  The  commission 
majority  under  fire  was  ousted  by  a 
vote  of  almost  ten  to  one  in  the  city’s 
largest  turnout  of  voters. 

With  Daily  Since  1924 

Mr.  Leyshon  who  formerly  served  in 
editorial  and  reportorial  capacities 
with  Knoxville  newspapers,  joined 
the  Miami  News  in  1924.  He  served 
as  editor  of  the  newspaper’s  Sunday 
edition  during  the  period  when  Miami 
newspapers  were  running  to  mam¬ 
moth  proportions,  and  during  this  ser¬ 
vice  the  Miami  Daily  News  printed 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers,  5C4 
pages  and  weighing  almost  seven 
pounds  a  copy.  He  also  served  as 
news  editor  for  four  years  and  on 
Oct.  5,  1930,  he  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

He  also  served  in  1929  on  the  for¬ 
eign  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  Consolidated  Press  in  reporting 
the  American  golf  invasion  in  the 
British  Isles,  while  on  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Miami  Daily  News. 
Ho  has  also  directed  much  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane  coverage  in  Florida  for  his 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Mahoney  has  been  with  the 
News  League  Newspaper,  owned  by 
former  Governor  James  Cox  of  Ohio, 
for  20  years. 

Prior  to  his  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  former  Governor  Cox 
after  the  World  War,  Mr.  Mahoney 
had  a  colorful  and  distinguished  mil¬ 
itary  record.  He  was  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  all  of  the  Cox 
newspapers  until  his  brother-in-law, 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  had  completed  his 
education.  Then  the  responsibilities 
were  divided,  Mr.  Cox  assuming 
charge  of  the  newspapers  in  Ohio 
and  Mr.  Mahoney  coming  to  Miami  to 
assume  charge  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  where  he  has  remained 
since. 

Throughout  the  recall  fight,  Mr. 
Mahoney  supported  Mr.  Leyshon  in 


his  fight,  taking  a  most  active  part  in 
the  movement. 

Anne  Mergen,  whose  cartoons  played 
an  important  part  in  the  recall  cam¬ 
paign,  has  been  with  the  Daily  News 
since  1934.  She  has  been  interested 
in  political  cartoons  ever  since  she 
was  in  high  school,  although  she 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  sketcher 
of  fashions  before  she  joined  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Miss  Mergen  (who  in  private 
life  is  Mrs.  Frank  Mergen)  is 
tall,  dark-haired  and  slender,  with 
Irish  blue  eyes.  She  looks  little  like  a 
political-minded  “lady-cartoonist”  and 
even  less  like  the  mother  of  a  very 
active  young  son.  She  has  had  little 
formal  art  training. 

■ 

/ 

Waterbury  Dailies  Get 
Honorable  Mention 

THE  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 

and  the  Waterbury  American, 
awarded  honorable  mention  in  the 
Pulitzer  awards  for  “the  most  dis¬ 
interested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper  during  1938,”  actually  cam¬ 
paigned  for  more  than  a  decade  to 
purge  the  city  of  defiant  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  municipal  graft.  Their 
efforts  were  climaxed  in  1938  by  the 
amazing  report  of  an  extraordinary 
grand  jury  that  the  city’s  treasury  had 
been  plundered  of  millions  and  the 
subsequent  arrest  of  26  men,  including 
the  city’s  mayor,  who  was  also  lieu- 
tent  governor  of  Connecticut  and  many 
of  his  office-holders.  Trial  of  23 
started  Nov.  29,  1938  and  entered  its 
sixth  month  on  May  2,  with  the  state’s 
case  still  unfinished. 

Expose  Began  8  Years  Ago 

Editorially  the  two  newspapers, 
owned  by  William  J.  Pape,  have  been 
fighting  the  regime  of  Mayor  Frank 
Hayes  since  its  inauguration  eight 
years  ago.  Reporters  dug  up  much 
evidence  of  irregularities  and  graft 
but  were  successfully  blocked  by  a 
powerful  political  organization  in  con¬ 
trol  of  city  hall. 

In  the  course  of  time,  an  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  newspapers  into 
the  alleged  repeating  at  elections.  The 
papers  disclosed  that  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  dead  men  and  those  who 
had  many  years  ago  left  the  city,  were 
used  over  and  over  again  on  election 
days.  As  a  consequence  the  two  news¬ 
papers  instigated  and  paid  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  court  case  against  the 
registrars  of  voters.  This  legal  con¬ 
test  was  fought  by  the  Hayes  adminis¬ 
tration  all  the  way  up  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut.  It  resulted  in  the 
ousting  of  the  registrars  for  neglect 
of  duty  and  improper  handling  of 
their  work.  Election  lists  were  then 
purged  and  the  task  of  rehabilitation 
started,  all  in  the  face  of  stubborn 
opposition  from  the  incumbent  ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  1937  the  newspapiers  got  behind 
the  Republican-IndepKjndent  Demo¬ 
cratic  fusion  ticket  and  waged  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  to  elect  these  candi¬ 
dates  to  office.  Sherwood  L.  Rowland, 
a  Republican  was  elected  city  con¬ 
troller  by  33  votes  over  Daniei  J. 
Leary,  eight-year  incumbent.  Mayor 
Frank  Hayes,  Democrat,  was  re¬ 
elected  for  his  fifth  term  by  the  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  .55  votes.  Rowland  was 
forced  to  start  court  action  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  should  appoint  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  his  office  and  after  a  long, 
legal  battle,  won,  but  the  decision 
was  not  handed  down  until  two 
months  after  he  took  office. 

City  Records  Found  Missing 

When  Rowland  moved  in*o  office 
Jan.  1,  1938,  newspapermen  went  with 
him.  They  found  city  records  missing, 
pages  torn  out  of  municipal  ledgers, 
checks  showing  payments  of  thousands 
{Continued  ox  page  28) 
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W.  R.  Hearst  Honored 
On  76  th  Birthday 

Noted  Publisher,  in  Good  Health, 
Attends  Party  Given  Him  by 
Eleanor  Patterson  in  Washington 


SURROUNDED  by  members  of  his 

family,  present  and  former  news¬ 
paper  associates  and  leaders  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  social  affairs  in  the  Capital, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  celebrated 
his  76th  birthday  anniversary  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  Saturday  when 
he  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  for 
50  persons  at  the  home  of  Publisher 
Eleanor  M.  Patterson  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald. 

The  Hearst  newspaper  group  no 
longer  includes  Washington  outlets, 
the  Times  and  Herald  having  been 
sold  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  but  the  famed 
publisher  was  still  “the  chief”  to  for¬ 
mer  Capital  associates  who  greeted 
him  with  words  of  felicitation. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  and 
Randolph  Hearst  went  to  Washington 
to  be  with  their  father  on  his  birthday 
anniversary. 

L.  W.  Robert,  one-time  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  toast¬ 
master  following  the  dinner. 

Runyon  Interview  Published 

A  feature  of  the  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion  was  publication  in  all  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  of  a  lengthy  special 
interview  with  Mr.  Hearst  by  Damon 
Runyon,  noted  Hearst  writer.  In  it 
the  veteran  publisher  discussed  Amer¬ 
icanism,  the  U.  S.  foreign  policy.  Fas¬ 
cist  and  Communist  agitation  in  this 
country,  the  possibility  of  a  European 
war,  free  speech,  and  taxation.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  reiterated  his  long- practiced 
belief  that  it  is  news,  rather  than  edi¬ 
torials  or  features  that  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hearst  said: 

“There  is  nothing  new  in  American¬ 
ism.  It  is  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
put  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  the  Constitution  and  into 
practical  operation  and  that  we  have 
proceeded  on  for  over  150  years  with 
the  most  amazing  success  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

“In  the  short  period  of  America's 
existence,  we  have  accumulated  more 
than  half  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  almost  lOO'f  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  world. 

“I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing  those  plans  and  that  policy,  un¬ 
less  we  are  dissatisfied  with  having  too 
much  wealth  and  too  high  a  .standard 
of  living  or  with  having  too  much 
p)eace  and  progress. 

"Let’s  keep  out  of  international  con¬ 
flicts.  Let’s  keep  out  of  class,  racial 
and  religious  conflicts.  Let’s  maintain 
the  liberty,  and  tolerance  and  frater¬ 
nity  and  opportunity  which  has  made 
us  a  unique  and  isolated  example  of 
human  progress.  In  other  words,  let 
the  less  happy,  less  peaceful,  less 
successful  nations  of  the  world  follow 
our  example,  and  let  us  not  follow 
theirs.” 

Nations  Can't  Afford  War 

Mr.  Hearst  said  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  a  war  because  no 
nation  wants  war. 

“No  nation  can  afford  it  econom¬ 
ically,  politically  or  socially,”  he 
stated.  “The  consequences,  win  or 
lose,  would  be  worse  than  the  World 
War.” 

On  free  speech  he  said  he  believed 
in  it  thoroughly  but  not  in  freedom 
to  destroy  the  political  system  which 
provides  and  protects  free  speech. 


Continuing  the  interview,  Mr.  Run¬ 
yon  wrote: 

“I  asked  Mr.  Hearst  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  thrilling  period  of 
his  newspaper  career.  He  said  it  was 
the  time  he  came  out  of  the  West  and 
invaded  New  York  City,  buying  the 
Journal  from  John  R.  McLean  and 
starting  out  to  rival  the  grea*  Pulitzer. 


Latest  portrait  photograph  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst 

He  thought  the  Spanish-American  war 
was  a  mighty  exciting  newspaper 
period  and  told  me  about  the  Journal 
yacht  following  the  American  fleet 
through  the  battle  of  Santiago. 

“The  Americans  drove  the  Spanish 
ships  ashore  and  Mr.  Hearst  landed 
and  captured  27  prisoners,  though  he 
said  it  was  not  an  heroic  feat  because 
they  wanted  to  be  taken.  Then  he 
said  he  had  quite  a  time  turning  them 
over  to  the  American  forces.  He 
tried  to  deliver  them  aboard  the 
battleship  Texas  but  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  ordered  him  off  in  great 
irritation  saying: 

“  ‘We  don’t  want  any  yellow  fever 
on  this  ship.’ 

“Finally  Mr.  Hearst  induced  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  converted 
liner.  Harvard,  to  accept  his  prisoners 
and  give  him  a  receipt. 

“  ‘Ah,  well.  We  were  young.  It  was 
adventure,’  he  commented. 

Recalls  Noted  Editors 

“He  talked  of  some  of  his  great 
editors  and  publishers  of  another  day 
-  Arthur  Brisbane,  Sam  Chamber- 
lain,  Arthur  McEwen,  Kent  Robert 
and  others,  and  of  some  of  his  former 
writers,  such  as  Ambrose  Bierce,  his 
greatest  columnist,  and  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  his  greatest  political  com¬ 
mentator. 

“  ‘But  news  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  a  newspaper.  Features  are 
fine  but  they  are  lagniappe.  An  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  good  for  character  and 
occasionally  makes  circulation,  though 
not  in  ordinary  times.  I  like  pictures. 
It  is  a  pictorial  age.  But  news  is  most 
important  of  all.’ 

“I  asked  him  what  he  considers  the 
newspaper’s  duty  to  the  people.  He 
said  its  first  duty  is  to  give  the  people 
voice  and  expression  of  their  views 


and  sentiments  and  that  a  paper  is 
chiefly  influential  when  it  does  that.’’ 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
birthday  formation  of  a  Twenty-Year 
Club,  comprising  more  than  2,100  em¬ 
ployes,  was  announced  in  New  York. 

In  behalf  of  the  club,  which  will 
function  as  an  honor  organization, 
Walter  E.  Moss  of  New  York,  tempor¬ 
ary  chairman,  sent  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  to  Mr.  Hearst: 

“Congratulations  and  best  wishes  on 
your  birthday  from  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Twenty-Year  Club,  compris¬ 
ing  more  than  2,100  employes  who 
have  been  in  the  Hearst  service  for 
20  years  or  more. 

“It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  in 
our  achievements  under  your  leader¬ 
ship  that  we  have  formed  this  honor 
organization  of  veteran  employes  in 
the  various  units  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization. 

“In  addition  to  wishing  you  a  happy 
birthday  and  many  more  happy  birth¬ 
days  to  come,  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  pledging  to  you  our  continued 
loyalty.” 

■ 

Tom  Stokes  Won 
Reporting  Honor 
With  Accuracy 

Pulitzer  Prize  Writer's 
Expose  of  WPA  Verified 
By  Senate 

Washington,  D.  C..  May  2 — The 
Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  to  Thomas 
L.  Stokes.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  the  Neu'  York  World- 
Telegram,  for  his  series  on  WPA  elec¬ 
tioneering  in  the  state  of  Kentucky 
came  as  a  second  indorsement  of  his 
repmrtorial  accuracy  in  executing  that 
a.ssignment. 

At  the  height  of  the  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  Harry  Hopkins  to 
discredit  the  newspaperman  and  his 
account  of  the  Kentucky  situation,  a 
Senate  committee  under  a  Democratic 
chairman  had  verified  Stokes’  find¬ 
ings  and  rejected  Hopkins’  assurance 
that  political  activity  was  foreign  to 
the  operations  of  work  relief. 

Flood  of  WPA  Denials 

Thousands  of  pages  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material,  categorically  deny¬ 
ing  in  all  but  two  resfjects  accusations 
in  the  Stokes  account  of  the  Barkley - 
Chandler  primary  fight,  had  flooded 
the  U.  S.  under  Hopkins’  imprimatur. 
The  relief  administrator  (lately  pro¬ 
moted  to  Secretary  of  Commerce) . 
took  both  the  writer  and  his  news¬ 
papers  to  task;  urged  upon  press  con¬ 
ferences  that  the  stories  were  not 
founded  on  fact. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  Senate 
committee  investigating  ‘‘politics  in 
relier’  became  interested.  A  round- 
robin  signed  by  10  members  of  the 
Senate  had  demanded  a  probe,  based 
on  the  Stokes  .series.  Senator  Bark¬ 
ley,  in  whose  behalf  the  writer  had 
charged  WPA  was  engaging  in  poli¬ 
tics,  attacked  the  move  on  the  floor 
and  succeeded  in  having  the  study 
turned  over  to  the  select  committee 
headed  by  his  colleague  of  long 
standing.  Senator  Morris  Sheppard. 
Democrat,  of  Texas. 

The  Texan  immediately  launched 
an  exhaustive  inquiry.  With  copies  of 
the  newspaper  stories  investigators 
went  into  Kentucky.  They  remained 
for  several  weeks,  using  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  reach  the 
root  of  conditions.  And  when  the 
committee  rejjort  was  made  public  it 
proved  to  be  as  complete  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripps-Howard  writer  as 
it  was  an  indictment  of  a  pwlitics- 


saturated  WPA  within  the  state 
Kentucky. 

It  confirmed,  also,  rumblings 
abuses  which  had  been  heard 
in  the  session.  Senator  Carl  A.  Has 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  had 
sored  a  bill  to  invoke  punitive 
ures  against  any  official  who 
mitted  work-relief  to  be  emp 
for  his  political  benefit.  Twice, 
bill  had  been  defeated  by  a  verj  sk 
der  margin.  Following  publicatior 
the  Stokes  series,  that  proh;r.: 
was  tacked  onto  a  relief  bill  and 
came  law. 

The  writer  who  was  destined  to 
acclaimed  the  outstanding  reporte: 
1938  was  sent  into  Kentucky  at 
suggestion  of  Carl  A.  Saunders,  ed 
of  the  Kentucky  Post,  Scripps-ft 
ard  unit  at  Covington.  Ky. 

Made  1,400-Mile  To«r 

Late  in  May,  Stokes  boarded  a 
and  went  to  Louisville.  He  hired: 
automobile  and  started  out  on  a  I  to 
mile  jaunt,  talking  with  dozens 
officials,  politicians  and  relief  wo- 
ers  some  days;  on  other  days  de. 
ing  all  of  his  time  to  a  single  pei 
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The  ambulant  reporter  was 
tied  down  by  “home  office  policj 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  had : 
en  no  stand  on  the  Barkley-Char,: 
fight.  And  he  had  no  pre-conce:.-; 
notions  on  his  subject. 

Whenever  possible,  he  obtaL-.:. 
affidavits,  and  the.se  were  generous 
distributed  through  his  report. 

Stokes  remained  in  Kentucky  ! 
enough  to  prepare  two  installn:-.' 
the  first  describing  the  situation 
“a  grand  political  racket  in  which 
taxpayer  is  the  victim.”  Then 
hurried  back  to  Washington  to  ccc 
plete  the  other  seven,  running  to 
total  of  approximately  10,000  w 

While  the  Kentucky  series  was.  u 
sofar  as  the  record  goes,  his  most  is 
portant  story,  it  was  but  one  of  tr.;' 
which  have  kept  Stokes  in  the  rar.- 
of  topflight  Washington  newspape’ 
men  for  many  years.  He  covered 
Teapot  Dome  investigation;  the  1  ■p 
Madison  Square  Garden  conven'; 
of  the  Democratic  party;  the  m.;: 
tion  of  industry  into  the  Siuh- 
states  “to  avoid  taxes,"  among  nttr' 

Rejoicing  editorially.  Scripps-Hi- 
ard  newspapers  carried  a  « 
gratulatory  editorial  May  2.  saying 
part: 

“It  is  the  highest  honor  that  can 
won  by  any  American  reporter.  T 
think  Tom  had  it  coming  to  h;: 
and  the  cool  $1,000  cash  that  : 
with  it.” 

Won  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key 

Mr.  Stokes  is  a  Phi  Beta  Ko 
man  who  has  never  worn  his  kf' 

That  is  characteristic  of  the  rr.i- 
40-year-old  Georgian  who 
with  a  deep  Southern  drawl,  cn 
the  illusion  of  never  being  in  a  hu.'" 
yet  manages  to  be  on  hand  when’ 
and  wherever  news  is  breaking. 

He  was  born  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  'W- 
ber  of  a  family  of  businessmen.  ' 
yers  and  clergymen — no  newspaP' 
men,”  and  was  educated  at 
University  of  Georgia.  While 
college  he  wrote  for  the 
Journal,  later  covered  general  a.-- 
ments  for  the  Journal  and  the  • 
lanta  Georgian.  He  was  a  rep^ 
for  the  Savannah  Press  and  the  •  • 
con  News  before  joining  the 
ington  bureau  of  United  Press 
1921.  In  1923  he  became  a  writer  | 
the  Scripps  -  Howard  NewsMPS 
.specializing  in  politics  and  lefl- 

_  _ 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Gridi-^| 
Club,  the  board  of  governors  o-' 
National  Press  Club,  and  a  f®  ^^ 
chairman  of  the  standing  eotm®'^ 

of  Washington  correspondents. 
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Hitler’s  Speech  Proves 
iiBig  Circulation  Builder 

Many  Papers  Put  Out  Extras,  Survey 
Of  16  Cities  Reveals  .  .  .  Full  Text 
Of  16,000  Words  Cabled 

ilVHEN  ADOLF  HITLER  thundered  the  streets  by  7:30  a.m.,  containing  a 
ed  to  >]*  to  the  Reichstag  and  to  the  world  comprehensive  account  of  high  points. 

i  his  reply  to  President  Roosevelt’s  de-  Afternoon  papers  went  to  press  an 
y  at  isl  and  for  peace  April  28,  he  provided  hour  earlier.  Relying  largely  on  press 
fs.  K^ilwspapers  of  the  U.  S.  with  a  power-  services,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi- 
ps-HojlIj]  circulation-building  story,  but  one  cago  Evening  American  and  Chicago 
that  might  have  proved  tremendously  Times  v/ere  able  to  feature  highlights 
r  tostly  to  the  wire  services  had  not  of  the  speech  from  the  start, 
d  a  t-  tther  foreign  news  been  slack.  All  of  the  papers  reported  increased 

hired  A  check  of  some  of  the  major  cities  newsstand  sales  as  a  result  of  their 
laltt’Woughout  the  country  revealed  that  efforts  to  give  readers  a  balanced  di- 

Mem  iViany  papers  held  for  extras,  some  en-  -  ‘  " 

f  won  joyed  circulation  peaks  and  still  oth- 
s  dev.  brs  (a  minority  of  those  checked) 
e  pe^^.ad  little  reaction  whatever  from  the 
jstory.  Of  the  16  cities  surveyed,  it 
Las  found  that  nine  extras  in  six 
Icities  were  published. 

Each  of  the  three  major  news  ser¬ 
vices.  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service  trans¬ 
mitted  the  entire  text  of  more  than 
16.000  words,  with  an  extra  file  of  al¬ 
most  the  same  length  of  European  re¬ 
action.  at  a  rate  running  from  3% 
cents  a  word  for  deferred  service  and 
44  cents  a  word  for  rush  copy  over 
Press  Wireless  and  five  cents  a  word 
cable. 

Thrtt  Photo  Services  Co-operated 

Three  photo  services.  Acme  News- 
h  pictures.  Times  Wide  World  and  In¬ 
i'’®  “  ■  temational  News  Service  co-operated 
^  .  in  bringing  over  two  pictures  by  ra- 

I'  dio.  Consequently  they  syndicated 
®  ,  identical  shots.  Associated  Press  Pho- 
“  "‘'Btos,  however,  brought  over  three  pic¬ 
tures  of  its  own.  All  pictures  were 
of  Hiller  speaking. 

Correspondents  in  Berlin  were  giv¬ 
en  translated  copies  of  the  speech  by 
the  Propaganda  Ministry  two  minutes 
^  after  Hitler  began  to  speak.  The  text 
was  immediately  put  on  the  wires  to 
be  relayed  from  Paris  or  London  to 
New  York,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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3  United  Press  which  telephoned  the 
^y'"^  i  talk  to  Amsterdam  and  then  relayed 
it  on  to  New  York  by  radio. 

IF  The  Associated  Press  brought  in  the 
^  largest  number  of  words.  44,047,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Evans,  foreign  news 
editor,  who  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  busiest  days  he  has  seen.  United 
Press  brought  more  than  32.500  from 
Europe  and  reported  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  days  in  its  history,  but  not  much 
heavier  than  some  of  the  other  big 
story  days  when  the  Europnjan  file  has 
passed  the  30,000  word  mark.  The 
European  cable  of  International  News 
Service  exceeded  21,000  words  and 
was,  according  to  Barry  Faris,  editor, 
higher  than  average  but  not  up  to 
some  previous  peak  days. 

£  services  all  dispatched  their 

I  the  same  manner.  Elach  used 

two  main  trunk  lines.  One  carried 
nothing  but  text  (which  required  six 
hours  to  dispatch)  and  the  other  al- 
1-  '^^ated  between  text  and  other  news. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  how  news- 
H  in  16  cities  selected  at  random 
I  fared  with  the  story. 

Deadlines  Moved  Up 
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gest  of  the  speech  and  interpretive 
analysis. 

In  New  York  there  was  a  varied 
circulation  reaction  to  the  speech. 
With  the  first  of  the  text  beginning  to 
reach  editorial  rooms  shortly  after 
8  p.m.  the  story  was  primarily  one 
for  the  evening  papers. 

The  Journal-American,  which  held 
up  its  first  edition  from  7:30  to  8 
a.m.  in  order  to  get  the  story,  claimed 
about  a  70,000  increase  in  sales.  The 
World-Telegram  reported  a  gain  of 
more  than  50,000  readers  for  the  day. 
At  the  Post  it  was  said  that  sales  were 
up  more  on  this  speech  than  on  any 
other  recent  European  news  break. 
There  was  no  comment  from  the  Sun. 

In  the  morning  field  the  two  tab¬ 
loids,  the  News  and  the  Mirror,  re¬ 
ported  no  gain,  while  the  Times  was 
up  15,000  and  the  Herald  Tribune  had 
a  sales  increase  of  more  than  10,000. 

All  New  York  papers  carried  the 
full  text  of  the  speech  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  two  tabloids. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
and  Evening  Bulletin  each  reported 
circulation  gains  in  “excess  of  10,000” 
as  a  result  of  Hitler’s  speech. 

Sales  "Only  Fair"  in  Boston 
Concensus  of  circulations  managers 
of  Boston  is  that  the  sales  of  extras 
on  the  speech  were  "only  fair.’’  The 
Morning  Post,  Globe,  Evenmg  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Transcript  had  extras  while 
the  Herald  Traveler  did  not  regard 
the  story  hot  enough  for  an  extra. 

J.  W.  O’Connor,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Albany  Knickerbocker-News, 
said  his  paper  “enjoyed  an  unusually 
good  sale”  on  Hitler’s  speech,  but  cited 
high  local  interest  in  the  state  budget 
situation  on  the  same  day.  M.  O. 
Bohen,  circulation  manager,  Albany 
Times-Union,  reported  very  slight 
improvement — about  1%. 

The  story  brought  increased  circu¬ 
lation  to  all  Washington,  D.  C.,  news¬ 
papers.  The  circulation  department 
of  the  Evening  Star  supplied  no  figures 
but  said  added  sales  were  “very 
good.”  The  Times-Herald  reported 
31.000  additional  sales  of  the  edition 
that  was  being  readied  when  the  ad¬ 
dress  began  coming  over  the  wire.  'The 
Daily  News  had  a  15,000  increase, 
largely  resulting  from  the  issuance  of 
an  extra.  The  .speech  was  available 
after  the  Washington  Post  had  printed 
its  last  morning  edition  and  sales  on 
the  first  day  were  not  affected.  By 
running  the  full  text  on  the  second 
day,  the  newspaper  made  some  addi- 


,  Cliicaf;o  Tribune  and  Chicago  tional  sales,  it  was  reported. 

morning  xhe  speech  boosted  street  and  deal- 
^  incluHin  highlights  of  the  speech,  ers’  sales  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
•  The  Tr  W  quotations.  News  Leader  about  35%,  according  to 

i  one  enni  I  N.  Leadbetter,  circulation  manager, 

on  additional  information  but  the  speech  had  no  material  effect 

Examiner  Herald  &  on  street  and  dealers’  sales  of  the 

held  lU  Sunrise  Edition’  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  morning 
The  edition  was  on  paper,  according  to  Circulation  Man- 


*'1  catch  the  talk. 


ARTIST'S  HEADACHE 

This  composite  picture  of  European  war 
scenes  to  represent  the  head  of  Hitler,  was 
conceived  by  Ed.  McNally,  22-year-old  staff 
artist  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Lab¬ 
elled:  "Head  of  Germany;  Headache  of 
the  World."  it  created  unusual  comment. 
In  5  col.  picture  and  mat  form  it  was 
widely  sold  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 


ager  E.  H.  Collins.  Neither  paper  is¬ 
sued  an  extra. 

The  Cincinnati  Post's  noon  edition 
lolled  early  with  Hitler’s  speech  and 
sold  5,000  extras.  Shell  Dunsker,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  said  that  sales  were 
not  as  high  as  those  resulting  from 
the  Munich  story.  Arthur  Grossheim, 
Times-Star  business  manager,  said 
sales  were  better  than  usual  although 
no  extra  was  printed.  The  Enquirer 
reported  sales  were  about  the  same  as 
those  resulting  from  the  Munich  and 
other  crises  stories. 

Circulation  figures  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  reached  an  all-time  high 
record  in  April,  according  to  George 
W.  Mansfield,  circulation  director,  but 
it  was  caused  not  by  Hitler’s  speech  or 
other  European  news,  but  by  local 
political  developments  beginning  with 
the  first  indictment  of  T.  J.  Pender- 
gast,  Kansas  City  political  boss.  Street 
sales,  jumped  to  40.000  above  normal, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation  in  Kansas  City 
leached  a  record-breaking  figure.  'The 
Hitler  speech  caused  scarcely  a  ripple 
of  excitement,”  said  Mr.  Man.sfield. 
“In  fact  I  doubt  whether  our  extra 
sales  on  account  of  the  speech  ran 
much  above  12.000  for  both  morning 
and  afternoon  editions  that  day.”  Rus¬ 
sell  H.  Miles,  vice-president  of  the 
Kansas  City  .Journal,  said  the  Journal’s 
sales  “are  quite  a  bit  up  on  local  de¬ 
velopments.  We  believe  those  few 
additional  who  bought  the  Hitler  ex¬ 
tra  did  so  chiefly  to  learn  what  inter¬ 
pretation  the  newspaper  put  on  the 
speech.” 

7  A.M.  St.  Louis  Extra 

Major  benefit  from  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  in  St.  Louis  resulting  from  Hit¬ 
ler's  speech  went  to  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  which  i.ssued  an  extra  edition 
reaching  downtown  streets  about  7 
a  m.  James  F.  Jae  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  estimated  morning  sales  were 
better  about  20%.  Officials  of  the  two 
afternoon  papers,  Post-Dispatch  and 
Star-Times,  said  any  circulation  gain 
from  that  .source  for  them  was  “hardly 
traceable.” 

Hitler's  speech,  combined  with  a 
local  murder,  registered  heavy  street 
sales  gains  for  two  Minneapolis  pa¬ 
pers,  but  failed  to  react  in  the  third. 
The  Tribune  claimed  increased  sales 
of  2,000  copies  or  a  16%  increase.  The 
Star  reported  sales  up  about  10%.  The 
Journal  said  the  day’s  circulation  was 
normal.  No  off-schedule  extras  were 
issued. 


Hitler's  .speech  increa.sed  street  sales 
for  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  papers 
substantially.  The  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
which  appeared  with  its  late  morning 
extra  as  soon  as  Hitler  outlined  speech 
highlights.  The  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  waited  until  Hitler  completed  his 
message  and  printed  an  extra  contain¬ 
ing  seven  columns  of  copy  on  the 
sp)eech  alone.  Interest  continued 
throughout  the  day  and  swelled  after¬ 
noon  paper  street  sales  around  10%. 

The  time  element  threw  most  of  the 
play  on  Hitler’s  speech  to  the  Los 
Angeles  afternoon  papers,  but  both 
the  Times  and  the  Examiner  caught 
some  by  replating  on  late  morning 
street  editions,  the  Times’  street  sales 
jumping  8,000  on  9  a.m.  edition  and 
Examiner  reporting  sales  “very  good” 
for  its  similar  edition.  Interest  car¬ 
ried  through  to  Saturday  bulldog  edi¬ 
tions.  The  Herald  &  Express  sold 
about  10,000  extra  during  the  day  and 
the  Evening  News  repKirted  street  sales 
up  20%  . 

In  Portland  the  Oregonian  held  its 
city  edition  two  hours  to  include  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  speech  in  delivered  copies 
throughout  the  city,  and  then  replated 
at  the  end  of  the  speech  to  sell  4,000 
extras  on  streets  in  early  morning. 
The  Journal  and  News  Telegram  re¬ 
ported  no  extra  sales. 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  Times  saw 
a  33%  increase  in  street  sales,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Max  W.  Halmbacher,  circulation 
manager,  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  The  story  covering  the  speech 
was  carried  in  Friday  evening  papers 
with  full  text  in  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  paper  when  street  sales  showed 
no  increase.  Mr.  Halmbacher  said 
radio  broadcasts  during  the  day  helped 
.sell  papers  by  building  interest. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  no  extras  on 
Hitler’s  speech  were  published.  How¬ 
ever,  the  papers  reported  sales  of  reg¬ 
ular  editions  gained  up  to  407c. 

The  extra  issued  by  Waco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune  Friday  morning  was 
announced  in  advance  in  Thursday’s 
editions  of  the  Times-Herald,  after¬ 
noon,  published  by  the  same  firm,  to 
prevent  “undue  excitement  or  alarm.” 

■ 

ABP  Approves  Plans 
To  Extend  Activities 

Plans  for  extending  ABP  activities 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  re¬ 
search  on  problems  of  graphic  arts 
production,  copy  testing  and  reader- 
ship  appraisal,  were  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  80  members  at  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  Spring  Conference  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  April  27-29  at 
The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Mason  Britton,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
was  elected  ABP  president;  Roy  V. 
Wright,  secretary,  Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Co.,  vice-president,  and 
William  J.  Rooke,  treasurer. 

New  directors  for  three-year  terms 
are  Edgar  Becker,  the  Industrial 
Press,  New  York;  Charles  E.  Price, 
vice-president,  Keeney  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago.  Directors  re-elected  are 
Earl  Shaner,  president,  Penton  Pub- 
li.shing  Co.;  D.  J.  Hansen,  general 
manager.  Domestic  Engineering  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Andrew  J.  Haire,  presi¬ 
dent,  Haire  Publishing  Co.,  and  C.  A. 
Mu.sselman,  president,  Chilton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Without  dissent  the  membership 
accepted  a  new  and  revised  standards 
of  publicity  practices  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  code  under  which 
ABP  members  operate  more  stringent 
and  exact.  The  delegates  also  rati¬ 
fied  plans  to  continue  ABP’s  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  program. 
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Sales,  Linage 
Boosted  by 
N.  Y.  Fair  Editions 

Six  Papers  Issue  Big 
Special  Supplements  lor 
Opening  ol  Exposition 

Advertising  linage  and  circulation 
figures  of  New  York  newspapers 
skyrocketed  last  week  as  six  metro¬ 
politan  papers  took  advantage  of  the 
cf)ening  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
of  1939  to  issue  special  supplements. 

Three  papers — the  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Times  and  the  Journal-Americau 
printed  World’s  Fair  sections  with 
their  Sunday  editions.  The  Sun  and 
Nerv  York  Post  issued  supplements 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Fair’s 
opening.  The  Sunday  Mirror  devoted 
its  regular  magazine  section  entirely 
to  the  Fair. 

Two  Linage,  Circulation  Records 

The  Herald  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Post  reached  all-time  highs  for 
paid  advertising  linage.  The  Herald 
Tribune  carried  36,179  agate  lines  of 
advertising  in  its  supplement  and  a 
total  of  219,466  lines  in  the  whole  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  The  New  York  Post’s  sup¬ 
plement  contained  51,859  lines  while 
the  whole  paper  carried  84,567  lines. 

The  New  York  Post  announced  that 
it  had  been  forced  to  decline  39  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  for  its  special 
issue  since  it  was  unable  to  print 
more  than  64  pages.  The  Times  car¬ 
ried  48,077  lines  in  its  supplements 
and  a  total  of  254,519  lines  in  the 
whole  paper,  but  this  was  not  a  record. 

Both  the  'Times  and  Herald  Tribune 
set  all-time  marks  in  gross  circulation 
of  Sunday’s  editions.  The  Times  sent 
out  1,055,000  papers,  200,000  over  its 
usual  sale.  The  Herald  Tribune  cir¬ 
culated  725,000  copies  as  compared 
with  its  usual  half-million. 

The  Daily  Mirror  showed  an  increase 
in  circulation  as  a  result  of  its  Sunday 
section  of  more  than  160,000.  The 
Post  reported  that  its  special  edition 
circulation  had  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  Journal- American  re¬ 
ported  a  gain  of  100,000  readers  on 
Saturday.  At  the  Sun  there  was  no 
comment.  The  World-Telegram  had 
a  slight  increase  on  opening  day  and 
the  News  was  normal;  neither  printed 
a  special  edition  or  section  Sunday. 
The  World-Telegram’s  Fair  edition, 
published  Feb.  25,  sold  more  than 
75,000  extra  papers. 

The  various  sections,  in  general, 
followed  a  similar  pattern  regarding 
editorial  content.  All  carried  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  exhibits  and  amuse¬ 
ments  at  the  Fair  and  maps  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
tained  special  articles  written  by 
eminent  personages  in  the  world  of 
science,  government  or  business.  Sev¬ 
eral  printed  panoramic  shots  of  the 
Fair  site. 

68  Page  Tabloid  in  Color 

The  Herald  Tribune  issued  a  four- 
color,  68-page  tabloid  section,  edited 
by  Joseph  S.  Evans,  Jr..  It  featured 
articles  by  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins. 
David  Sarnoff,  president  of  RCA, 
New  York  Park  Commissioner  Robert 
Moses  and  Dr.  William  Beebe,  scientist 
and  author. 

Members  of  the  Herald  Tribime 
staff  contributed  pieces  describing 
various  aspects  of  the  Fair,  including 
its  history,  and  foreign  and  commercial 
exhibits  and  the  amusement  center.  A 


two-page  layout  was  devoted  to  a 
panoramic  painting  of  the  Fair 
Grounds  by  H.  M.  Pettit.  Several 
maps  of  the  Fair,  routes  to  the  Fair 
and  the  New  York  rapid  transit  system 
were  printed.  It  listed  a  program  of 
Fair  events  during  the  forthcoming 
season,  a  guide  of  places  to  see  in 
New  York  and  where  to  eat,  and  a 
room  guide  to  aid  visitors  in  finding 
accommodations. 

The  Times,  which  also  published  a 
Fair  supplement  on  March  5,  issued 
two  tabloid  sections  on  the  day  of  the 
opening,  edited  by  Lester  Markel.  One 
was  a  16  page  color  gravure  section 
showing  the  buildings  and  art  works 
at  the  Fair.  Featuring  the  section  was 
a  panoramic  aerial  view  of  the  grounds 
in  color.  The  second  Times  section 
was  a  64-page  guide  to  the  Fair  and 
the  city.  Included  were  listings  of 
churches,  museums,  shopping  areas 
and  sporting  events. 

Other  Sections 

The  Post,  Journal-American  and 
Sun  printed  full-size  sections.  The 
Sun’s  supplement  ran  40  pages  while 
the  others  were  32  each.  The  Journal- 
American  used  color  for  its  cover  but 
otherwise  all  three  sections  were  black 
and  white.  The  Sun  divided  its  sup¬ 
plement  into  two  sections,  one  describ¬ 
ing  the  fair,  the  other.  New  York  City. 
Leon  M.  Siler  edited  the  Post’s  section, 
Edward  Mahar,  the  Journal-Ameri- 
cans,’  and  Peter  Dolan,  the  Sun’s. 

The  Sunday  Mirror  expanded  its 
usual  coloroto  tabloid  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  to  32  pages  and  converted  it  into 
a  World’s  Fair  supplement.  Most  of 
the  section  was  devoted  to  pictures. 
Jack  Lait  did  the  editing. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

SIDNEY  M.  BROOKS,  president  of 

the  Brooks  Agency,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  for  25  years  secretary  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  on  April  27  at  the 
Hotel  Marion  was  presented  a  silver 
plaque  by  club  members.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  one  of  the  oldest  secretaries  in  point 
of  service  in  the  entire  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  organization.  He  was  pro¬ 
claimed  president  emeritus  of  the  local 
club. 

Thomas  Lang,  formerly  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Ritter-Johns  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  resigned 
because  of  ill  health.  He  plans  to  go 
to  Brainard,  Minn.,  for  an  extended 
vacation. 

Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  cf 
the  board  of  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc., 
addressed  the  annual  spring  luncheon 
of  New  York  University’s  George  Bur¬ 
ton  Hotchkiss  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  national  honorary  advertising 
fraternity,  April  28  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York.  Mr.  Rubicam  was 
inducted  as  a  professional  member  ol 
the  New  York  University  chapter  of 
the  advertising  fraternity  before  the 
luncheon. 

Edgar  Kodak,  vice-president  of  Lord 
&  Thomas,  addressed  the  Association  of 
N.  Y.  Advertising  Men  May  4  at  the 
Hotel  Dryden,  New  York. 

Myron  P.  Kirk,  formerly  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  radio  director  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  and  for  the  last  two  years 
vice-president  of  Famous  Artists,  Inc., 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  has  joined  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an 
executive  in  the  radio  department. 

Gelston  Hardy  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company’s  New  York  office.  Manuel 
Mortola,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  office  of  J.  Walter 


Fidler  National  Ad 
Manager  in  Cleveland 

Effective  May  15,  Lewis  S.  Fidler 
will  become  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Clei'eland  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harold  A.  Rosene,  who  re- 


C.  Stanley  Bailey  Lewis  S.  Fidler 

mains  as  his  assistant,  according  to  an 
announcement  May  1  by  Worth  C. 
Coutney,  business  manager. 

For  the  last  10  years  Mr.  Fidler  has 
been  with  the  national  advertising 
Department  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  and  during  the  past  three  has 
served  as  an  assistant  Eastern  manager 
cf  the  New  York  office.  Starting  as  an 
advertising  cub  on  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  Mr.  Fidler  was 
later  with  the  national  department  of 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

C.  Stanley  Bailey  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Mr.  Fidler,  Byron  H.  Good- 
willie.  Eastern  Manager,  announced. 
Oldest  man  in  point  of  service  on  the 
New  York  staff,  Mr.  Bailey  joined 
Scripps-Howard  in  1928  in  the  na¬ 
tional  department  of  The  New  York 
Telegram,  and  went  to  the  eastern 
office  of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1929. 

Previous  to  1928,  for  five  years  Mr. 
Bailey  was  with  Prudden,  King  & 
Prudden,  Inc.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  in  their  New  York  office. 

Thompson  is  visiting  the  New  York 
office  of  the  agency. 

Arthur  C.  Coe  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Barton  and  Goold.  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  was  formerly  copywriter 
with  Daniel  Starch  and  Staff  and  with 
Batten,  Barton  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 

Hy  Kirschbaum,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  production  for  Mac- 
kay-Spaulding  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
New  York  manager  of  Price  Brothers, 
Inc.  of  Chicago,  Displays  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Signs. 

Edward  L.  Irving  has  joined  the  H. 
W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  vice-president,  after  five 
years  association  with  the  Schenley 
Distillers  Corp.  and  subsidiaries. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  announces 
the  addition  of  John  F.  Hunt  to  its 
Chicago  office  staff,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Mr.  Hunt,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Maxon,  Inc. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Overseas  Trader 
editor  Harry  Tipper  announces  an 
award  to  J.  C.  Speirs,  export  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Kellogg  Co.  of  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek.  Mich.,  for  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  in  Cuba  by  an  American  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  Latin-American  divi¬ 
sion  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
is  the  agency. 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company.  Since 
1933,  he  has  been  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  he  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1922. 


William  A.  James,  has  been  t 
pointed  head  of  the  Hudson  * 
Car  Co.,  sales  and  advertising  dep-- 
ments,  following  the  resignation 
W.  R.  Tracy.  G.  H.  Pr.utt  has 
promoted  general  sales  manager 
succeed  Tracy.  James  will  heac 
new  departments  combining  bef 
sales  and  advertising. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Sommerlad,  manac; 
director,  Gotham  (Australasia)  Pr 
Ltd.  of  Sydney,  Australia,  affiliate 
the  Gotham  Advertising  Company 
New  York,  arrived  at  Los  .^r:' j 
April  17  for  a  tour  of  the  Unnsj 
States  and  Canada  to  study  advertise; 
and  marketing  of  primary  prodtir 

Campaigns  and  Accounli 

SCHOLL  MANUFACTURING  CC 

has  scheduled  an  advertising  a-- 
paign  in  more  than  500  newspape; 
and  50  magazines,  to  introduce  Super- 
Soft  Zinopads,  an  addition  to  its  lia 
of  foot  products.  Special  advertisti 
in  New  York  newsp'*pers  will  tiM: 
with  the  World’s  Fair.  Donahue  I 
Coe,  Inc.,  directs  the  accounts. 

Dillingham,  Livermore  &  Durhat 
Ire.,  New  York  has  been  appointed  t 
direct  the  following  accounts:  Ni- 
TiONAL  Graphite  Co.,  makers  of  PI* 
Lube,  a  lubricant,  newspapers  ant 
trade  journals  will  be  used;  Thos- 
SON  &  McKinnon,  brokers,  and  Ho- 
DEREON  Development  and  Constru 
t:on  Corp. 

Ice  Cream  Products,  Inc.,  maker; 
of  Frizz,  a  liquid  ice  cream  mix,  ha- 
appointed  the  Chicago  office  of  Bar- 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Iw 

Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 
is  using  a  few  newspapers  for  one 
time  insertions  through  W.  W.  Gar 
rison  Company,  Chicago  agency. 

Neisser  -  Meyerhoff  Co.,  Chicap 
agency,  is  now  handling  the  accoanr 
of  United  Frosted  Foods  Co.,  Chicage 

PoLiDENT,  the  brushless  cleanser  for 
false  teeth,  is  now  releasing  advertu 
ing  in  112  newspapers  for  its  May  am 
June  campaign,  through  Brown  i 
Thomas  Advertising  Corp.,  New  York 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Co.  ha- 
appointed  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  tc 
handle  an  advertising  campaign  for 
Collier's  Weekly. 

Gerber  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  apnointec 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  tc 
handle  the  advertising  on  Swi- 
Knight  Gruyere  Cheese. 

Fitgers  Brewing  Co.,  Duluth,  Minr 
has  appointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Chi 
cago,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertisim 
account,  effective  at  once. 

United  States  Advertising  Coup 
using  660-line  insertions  in  Indian 
apolis  and  on-line  city  newspaper 
announcing  a  new  train  on  the  Mono: 
route. 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicac 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handit 
the  advertising  of  Venus  Foundaiw' 
Garments,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chieap 
and  San  Francisco,  effective  May  1 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  he 
used. 

Turco  Products,  Inc.,  of  Los  An 
geles,  manufacturers  of  cleaners  and 
water-softeners,  has  appointed  Dar¬ 
win  H.  Clark  Agency,  Los  Angete 
to  handle  its  national  advertising 
Newrspapers.  radio,  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations  are  being  used. 

Robert  M.  Taylor,  general  manage- 
of  Emma  Beecham’s  Labor.atory,  Ii'f- 
has  appointed  Morgan  Reichner  I 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  advertising  and 
promotion  for  Odorcide. 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

Publishers,  Agency  Men  Get  Together 
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FRICTION  BETWEEN  newspaper 
publishers  and  advertising  agencies 
is  nothing  new.  Publishers,  pelted 
with  what  they  regard  as  unreason¬ 
able  requests  for  merchandising  co¬ 
operation,  position,  etc.,  sometimes 
accumulate  a  grouch,  feel  that  the 
agency  is  some  sort  of  a  super-irritant 
in  an  irritating  world. 

Realizing  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  between  advertising  agencies  and 
newspaper  publi.'^hers.  Wilder  Breck- 
enridge,  sales  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  early  in  March  had  an  idea.  He 
uTote  publishers;  he  wrote  agencies. 
Ten  of  the  largest  agencies  agreed  to 
hold  open  house  for  the  publishers 
when  they  attended  the  annual  AP- 
ANPA  conventions  in  New  York  last 
week,  show  them  through  the  plant, 
give  them  an  idea  of  how  an  agency 
works,  how  campaigns  are  prepared 
and  placed. 

"Specials"  Went  Along 

As  a  result  147  publishers,  accom¬ 
panied  in  many  cases  by  their  spe¬ 
cial  representatives,  dispersed  them- 
.selves  among  these  ten  leading  agen¬ 
cies  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week.  To  aid  and  abet  the  plan. 
President  James  G.  Stahlman  brought 
the  gavel  down  sharply  on  the  ANPA 
meeting,  gave  the  publishers  a  free 
afternoon. 

The  procedure  at  the  agencies  was 
generally  the  same.  Publishers  met 
the  chief  executives,  were  shown 
through  the  plant,  were  assured  of 
the  value  of  newspapers,  told  what 
they  could  do  to  improve  their  service 
to  advertisers. 

The  group  visting  Lord  &  Thomas 
at  247  Park  Avenue,  however,  found 
that  elaborate  preparations  had  been 
made.  Taken  to  the  great  board  room 
on  the  14th  floor  they  saw  one  of  the 
most  complete  exhibits  of  how  an 
agency  performs  that  has  ever  been 
assemble. 

On  one  wall,  arranged  in  series, 
were  all  of  the  actual  orders,  memos, 
proofs,  bills,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
placement  of  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper.  There  were  31  separate 
-Steps.  In  addition,  there  was  a  series 
of  large  cardboard  panels  telling  with 
text  and  charts  the  agency’s  relations 
W’ith  new.spapers. 

Kenyon  Speaks 

In  charge  of  the  presentation  was 


"The  principal  need  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  aeency  re.search  department  is  a 
comnilation  of  reliable  factual  infor¬ 
mation  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
client’s  problems.  From  the  news- 
naper’s  standpoint  this  compilation 
h.is  to  do  principally  with  statistics 
which  will  indicate  the  market  avail¬ 
able  and  also  the  condition  of  that 
market.  Practically  every  newspaper 
ccmplies  some  basic  statistics  about  its 
market.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  dif- 
hculties  which  the  aeenev  re.search 
man  must  face  when  he  tries  to  com¬ 
bine  or  compare  these  statistics  on  a 
national  basis. 

“In  the  first  nlace,  there  is  no  uni¬ 
form  basis  ap’^lied  by  newspapers  for 
determining  the  extent  or  areas  of 
their  market.  Sometimes  the  market 
d;  ta  offered  is  based  on  government 
statistics.  Generally,  however,  these 
government  statistics  are  interlarded 
with  statistics  from  other  sources,  and 
in  anv  case  we  are  not  told  how  large 
an  area  they  represent. 

“It  is  not  that  the  newspapers  are 
trying  to  deceive  anvone.  but  that  un¬ 
less  the  market  analyst  knows  what 
the  statistics  he  is  usint»  are  ba.sed  on. 
and  just  exactly  what  they  represent, 
they  are  worthless  to  him. 

Potantial  Consumption  Facts  Wanted 

“To  illustrate  how  newspapers  might 
be  more  helpful  to  advertising  agency 
research  depar«-.-.ents  it  mieht  be  well 
to  go  oyer  some  of  the  things  that  the 
research  department  in  a  large  agency 
must  do  for  its  clients,  particularly  as 
it  may  affect  the  placing  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

‘Tirst  we  must  know  what  each 
city  or  market  area  has  to  offer  in 
terms  of  potential  consumption.  Pop¬ 
ulation  figures  aren’t  enough.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  felt  that  if  we  had 
income  tax  statistics,  number  of  tele¬ 
phones,  automobiles,  etc.,  we  had  the 
basis  for  setting  up  an  index.  But  to¬ 
day,  as  you  know,  we  haye  something 
better.  The  Census  of  Distribution 


standpoint  a  marketing  map  giying  a 
classification  of  the  principal  buying 
areas  is  extremely  important. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  job  that  has 
been  done  by  leading  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  also  by  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  for  some  of  the 
leading  American  markets.  It  is  not 
e.nough  for  us  to  know  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets  in  your  city  which 
might  handle  a  given  product.  These 
statistics,  to  be  of  value  to  us,  must  be 
broken  down  not  only  by  typte  of  out¬ 
let  but  cla.^sificd  on  the  basis  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  done  as  well. 

Census  Figures  Available 

“Again  these  statistics  are  available 
through  the  Census  of  Distribution 
but  at  best  they  are  only  available  by 
counties  and  in  classifications  so 
broad  .as  frequently  to  be  of  little 
value.  In  connection  with  the  chart¬ 
ing  or  mapping  of  your  market  areas 
it  would  seem  extremely  worthwhile 
to  consider  the  method  used  by  broad¬ 
casting  companies  of  rating  the  areas 
they  reach  as  primary  and  .secondary- 
areas. 

“Not  long  ago.  in  making  a  study 
of  marketing  areas,  we  in  this  office 
used  the  per  capita  circulation  of 
newspapers  by  counties  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  for  including  or  excluding  any 
given  county  in  the  market  area  of 
the  city  under  circulation. 

“The  outdoor  advertising  companies 
have  recently  compiled  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  market  study  in  which 
market  areas  were  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  populations  per  square 
mile  in  units  of  minor  civil  divisions. 

“This  method,  however,  is  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  You,  yourselves,  have 
the  very  best  possible  index  of  the 
markets  you  cover  merely  on  the  basis 
of  the  per  capita  circulation  of  your 
newspapers  and  it  should  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  come  to  some  agreement  as 
to  what  ratio  of  newspaper  circulation 
to  population  would  justify  any  news¬ 
paper  claiming  a  certain  community 
or  .section  of  a  community  as  lying 
within  their  primary  or  secondary 
marketing  areas. 

“Another  device  which  would  be 
very  helpful  would  be  a  fair  verbal 
de.scription  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  given  market.  For  no  set  of  statis¬ 
tics  can  tell  the  market  analyst  all  he 
needs  to  know  about  a  market  area. 
But  whatever  you  do,  the  most  im- 


provides  us  with  the  dollar  volume  of 
retail  sales,  broken  ^wn  by  various  r“an\  ^oFnrir  t^have^his  info^ma- 

classes  of  outlets.  These  figures  are  T; _ _ _ _ i _ 

not  available  in  publi.shed  form  for 


cities  of  smaller  size,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  newspapers  could  obtain 
a  breakdown  of  these  figures  for  their 
own  marketing  areas  because  they  are 
already  available  by  counties.  Among 
other  things  it  is  important  that  we 
know  more  about  the  character  of  the 


S  M.  Kenyon,  account  executive,  who  population,  not  only  the  percentage  of 


reviewed  the  misunderstandings  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  agencies,  and 
''no  introduced  as  speakers  Robert 
fining,  research  director;  J.  O.  Bauer 


white  and  coloied.  and  the  percentage 
of  foreign  bom,  but  statistics  as  to 
occupations,  wage  earnings,  and  the 

-  — nature  of  the  principal  industries. 

the  media  department;  Howard  Figures  on  bank  debits  and  total  bank 
executive;  and  Thomas  deposits  are  also  valuable. 

•  Keresey,  vice-president.  “Some  newspapers  now  give  us  such 

Impressive  to  the  publishers  was  statistics,  but  they  are  the  exception 
I  e  mechanical  progress  exhibit  show-  rather  than  the  rule.  The  important 


tion  setup  and  compiled  on  a  uniform 
basis  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  national  campaign. 

"A  systematic  basic  analysis  of 
each  newspapers’  marketing  areas  for 
all  newspapers  made  by  a  research 
expert  would  not  be  a  very  costly  job 
even  if  it  were  periodically  checked. 
It  would  then  also  become  valuable 
to  the  newspapers  themselves  in  any 
research  and  merchandising  activities 
which  they  might  want  to  undertake. 

Money  Wasted 

“Under  conditions  as  they  are  today 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  wasted  by 
newspapers  in  giving  unsolicited  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation  and  making 
surveys  which  no  one  i>ays  any  atten- 


the  31  steps  involved  in  placing  a  point  is  that  the  job  must  be  done  in  tion  to  because  the  respon.sible  agency 
newspaper  advertisement.  Impressive, 

00.  was  the  fact  that  Lord  &  Thomas 
employs  900  persons  to  handle  its 
ousiness. 

rVom  the  publishers’  standpoint, 

Ihe  most  carefully  consid- 
w™  contribution  was  that  made  by 
■  what  the  agency 

from  newspapers  in  the  line  of 
'Market  daU. 

Leding  said; 


uniform  way  if  it  is  to  be  used  on 
a  national  basis. 

“Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  distribution 
set-up  of  these  markets.  In  order  to 
advise  our  clients  we  must  be  able  to 
tell  them  not  only  how  much  of  a  po¬ 
tential  market  a  given  area  offers 
but  how  many  dealers  of  different 
classes  are  available  in  this  area  for 
distribution  purposes.  From  this 


research  man  has  no  informatiori  that 
they  were  properly  done  or  the  re¬ 
ports  themselves  indicate  that  they 
were  so  carelessly  made  as  to  be 
worthless. 

“Where  newspapers  lose  out  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  planning  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  lies  in  the  fact  that  cam¬ 
paigns  have  to  be  planned  either  on  a 
national  basis  or  at  lea.st  for  large 
geographical  areas.  For  magazines. 


for  radio,  and  now  also  for  outdoor 
advertising,  this  information  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  comparable  mar¬ 
keting  areas  and  potentials.  Until 
newspapiers  themselves  provide  some 
uniform  basis  for  setting  up  their  own 
market  statistics  which  will  enable 
the  advertising  agency  to  make  an 
accurate  analysis  based  on  adequate 
statistics,  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  bound  to  suffer.” 

Mr.  Bauer  talked  on  what  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do  to  improve  their  service 
to  agencies  and  advertisers.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  piosition 
requests  and  the  need  for  better  print¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Jones  told  the  multiple  behind- 
the-scenes  steps  necessary  to  market 
a  new  National  Biscuit  Co.  product, 
“Cubs."  while  Mr.  Kere.sy  discussed 
the  agency  as  the  newspaper’s  “star 
salesman.’’  He  said  it  is  the  agency’s 
efforts  which  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  business  and  bad  business 
for  newspapers,  and  that  “the  direct - 
client  selling  effort  put  behind  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  far  greater  than 
the  financial  gain  by  the  agency.” 

N.  Y.  Central  Campaign  Cited 

He  cited  a  current  campaign  being 
placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas  for  the  New 
York  Central  in  253  newspapers  in  251 
New  York  cities.  Copy  emphasizes 
bargain  round-trip  rates  to  the  World’s 
Fair,  meaning  that  every  piece  of  copy 
must  carry  different  fare  figures. 

After  the  talks  by  executives,  the 
visting  publishers  met  Don  FraiTcisco, 
Lord  &  Thomas  president. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  the  International  Building, 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  also  provided  an 
interesting  program.  The  publishers 
were  welcomed  by  President  Comp¬ 
ton,  and  told  that  they  would  witness 
the  re-enactment  of  the  creation  of 
a  newspaper  advertisement,  and  later 
hear  something  about  the  agency’s 
frank  views  on  the  newspaper  as  a 
medium  in  today’s  markets. 

The  group  then  went  to  the  agency’s 
kitchen  and  saw  the  first  tests  being 
made  on  a  new  soap  product  in  a 
novel  suds  measuring  machine.  As 
these  results  were  compiled,  the 
group  adjourned  to  the  conference 
room  where  Alfred  Stanford,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  copy,  explained 
Compton’s  methods  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  a  campaign.  A  typical 
consumer  interview  was  re-enacted 
and  piped  in  by  wire  to  a  loudspeaker 
in  the  conference  room.  Mr.  Stanford 
then  introduced  a  copy  writer  and  an 
art  director  and  set  them  to  work. 
Rough  layout  proof,  and  finished  ad 
were  shown,  with  a  condensed  history 
of  the  intervening  steps.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  chosen  for  demonstration 
was  from  the  highly  successful  intro¬ 
ductory  campaign  on  Ivory  Snow  now 
running  in  newspapers  in  the  East. 

According  to  Mr.  Breckenridge, 
the  publisher-agency  meeting  plan 
worked  snwjothly,  with  publishers 
stating  that  they  gained  concrete  ideas 
on  agency  problems. 

The  ten  cooperating  agencies  were; 
Lord  &  Thomas;  J.  Stirling  Getchell; 
William  Esty  &  Co.;  Benton  &  Bowles; 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn; 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.;  McCann - 
Erickson;  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Young 
&  Rubicam;  and  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

DROP  ADVERTISING  TAX 

Austin,  Tex.,  May  2 — The  2  per  cent 
sales  tax  on  newspaper  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  embodied  in  a  senate  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment,  has  been  stricken 
out  by  a  house  committee. 
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Cost  of  Guild  “Victory” 
High,  Wilkes-Barre  Finds 


Taking  Stock,  Community  Deplores  Strike 
Bringing  Merger  Ousting  65  Employes, 
With  More  Discharges  Expected 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


WIUCES-BARRE.  Pa.,  May  3  — The 

operation  was  a  success  but  the 
patient  died. 

That,  in  the  greatest  sense,  is  the 
view  of  the  local  newspaper  situation 
of  this  strike  -  weary  community, 
which,  five  weeks  after  conclusion  of 
the  six-months  strike  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Newspaper  Guild  against  the 
Times  -  Leader,  Evening  News,  and 
the  Record,  is  taking  stock. 

"Victory"  Cost  Too  High 

Conceding  that  the  strike,  as 
claimed  by  the  ANG,  might  be  “the 
most  successful  in  the  guild’s  his¬ 
tory,"  it  still  thinks  the  guild  paid 
too  high  a  price  for  “victory.” 

Viewing  the  results  this  week  and 
breathing  more  easily  because  the 
threat  of  another  guild  strike  was 
dispelled  by  a  guild  announcement 
that  it  has  “no  intention  of  striking” 
(expected  because  of  the  merger  of 
the  two  evening  dailies),  the  commu¬ 
nity  found  the  strike,  costing  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  alike  “huge 
sums,”  also: 

Precipitated  the  Evening  News 
merger  with  the  Times-Leader  as  the 
Times  -  Leader  and  Evening  News, 
which  made  its  debut  May  1  under 
management  of  a  newly  chartered 
concern,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Cost  the  jobs,  to  date,  of  65  em¬ 
ployes,  many  of  them  veterans  of  20 
years’  service  and  more,  with  addi¬ 
tional  discharges  in  prospect. 

Has  “ruined  the  best  new.spaper 
town  in  the  country.” 

Has  created  a  breach,  still  in  the 
muttering  stage,  in  labor’s  ranks,  i.e., 
among  the  mechanical  unions,  who 
were  hardest  hit  by  the  merger,  and 
the  guild. 

Guild  Renewing  Demands 

“The  whole  thing  was  futile.”  one 
citizen  remarked  to  this  Editor  & 
Publisher  reporter. 

The  guild,  meanwhile,  still  mili¬ 
tant,  acknowledging  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  not  violated  their  guild 
contracts,  nevertheless,  is  “protest¬ 
ing”  what  it  terms  the  “bad  faith’’  of 
the  publishers  in  discharging  em¬ 
ployes  and  is  “demanding”  additional 
severance  pay,  vacation  pay  for  those 
let  out,  and  the  “immediate  rehiring” 
of  Michael  Kolesar,  former  Times- 
Leader  copy  reader,  local  guild  vice- 
president 

Charging  the  Kolesar  case  is  a 
“violation  of  the  Wagner  Act,”  Mor¬ 
ris  Watson,  ANG  international  vice- 
president,  on  the  scene,  he  said,  “to 
cushion  the  blow.”  announced  the 
guild  will  file  charges  with  the 
NLRB  if  the  reply  to  the  guild  note, 
expected  from  the  publishers  next 
week,  is  not  satisfactory  on  this 
point. 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  president  and 
editor  of  the  new  publication,  and 
John  A.  Hourigan,  former  publisher 
of  the  Evening  News,  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  new  company,  de¬ 
nied  “discrimination,  in  any  form, 
toward  the  guild”  in  releasing  em¬ 
ployes  effected  by  the  merger,  stat¬ 
ing  all  discharges  were  “motivated  by 
reasons  of  economy.” 

Other  officers  in  the  new  publish¬ 
ing  set-up,  which,  it  is  understood, 
is  temporary,  are  Joseph  T.  Murphy, 


managing  editoi.  foiTiier  managing 
editor  of  the  Times-Leader,  and 
Charles  A.  Waller,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  attorney  for  the  local  pub¬ 
lishers. 

All  employes  let  out  through  the 
merger,  except  those  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  whose  union  con¬ 
tracts  do  not  contain  a  severance 
clause,  received  severance  pay  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  week’s  salary  to  a 
check  for  $821.40  paid  to  Victor  Lut- 
zinger,  veteran  Times-Leader  em¬ 
ployer. 

The  guild  also  is  protesting  the 
Lutzinger  case,  charging,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  the  publishers  “broke  a 
promise”  they  gave  to  John  L.  Lewis, 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations' 
chief,  and  John  Kmetz,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  international  executive 
board,  whom  they  visited  in  New 
York  last  week,  to  apprise  the  labor 
leaders  of  the  projected  merger. 

The  guild  contends  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  “promised”  the  labor  leaders 
that  they  would  discharge  according 
to  seniority.  Mr.  Hourigan,  denying 
this  assertion,  said  that  statement  “is 
ridiculous.” 


CHANDLERS  GO  ABROAD 


Norman  Chandler,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Timas, 
and  Mrs.  Chandler,  photographed  aboard 
the  Italian  Liner  Conte  di  Savoia  before 
they  sailed  for  a  two-month  trip  on  the 
Continent,  April  29,  after  attending  the 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York. 


Beattie  Assumes  New 
U.P.  Editorial  Post 


Edward  W.  Beattie,  late  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  bureau  of  United  Press,  has  been 
transferred  to  London  to  take  over  a 
new  U.P.  edi- 


5C  Mechanical  Employes  Released 

Meanwhile,  the  mechanical  unions. 
50  of  whose  members  were  released, 
took  no  action  following  a  discussion 
Sunday.  Evening  News  employes  re¬ 
ported  for  work  Monday  morning  at 
that  paper’s  plant,  and,  refused  ad¬ 
mittance  there,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
Times-Leader  building.  Unable  to 
accomplish  anything  there,  either, 
they  dispersed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Plans  now  are  under  way  for  a 
“dove-tailing”  of  the  tw'o  mechanical 
forces,  but.  indications  were  that  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  the  local 
unions  and  the  plan  eventually  will  be 
referred  to  the  internationals. 

The  new  paper  announced  a  run 
of  44,200  copies  for  the  first  two  davs 
of  publication,  stating  it  “is  highly 
pleased  with  the  public’s  response.” 
Advertising,  however,  the  management 
said,  was  not  up  to  expectations.  Of¬ 
ficials  attributed  this  to  the  increase  of 
the  display  advertising  rate,  following 
the  merger. 


torial  job,  cre¬ 
ated  because  of 
expansion  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  Continen¬ 
tal  newspapers, 
the  New  York 
office  announced 
this  week. 

Teaming  with 
Virgil  Pinkley, 
European  busi- 
n  e  s  s  manager. 
Beattie  will 
Edward  W.  Beattie  direct  the  news 
report  to  179  dai¬ 
lies  in  20  Continental  countries. 


Pilot  Train 
Will  Carry 
Newspapermen 


WINS  $56,000  "IDEA"  SUIT 

A  jury  in  U.  S.  District  Court  April 
28  awarded  Leora  Sollows  $56,420.80 
in  her  $100,000  suit  against  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  charging  that  it  was 
her  idea  that  enabled  the  agency  to 
obtain  the  Twenty  Grand  cigarette 
account  from  the  Axton-Fisher  Tobac¬ 
co  Company.  No  decision  has  been 
made  on  the  agency  attorney’s  move 
Tuesday  that  the  verdict  be  set 
aside. 


Elaborate  Arrangements 
Made  for  Coverage  of  King 
George's  Visit  to  Canada 


Beattie  is  one  of  the  U.P.’s  young 
veterans.  After  service  in  New  Haven, 
Washington  and  New  York,  he  has 
reported  around  the  world  with  as¬ 
signments  in  Addis  Ababa,  Tokyo, 
Shanghai,  Prague  and  Berlin.  In  his 
new  job  he  will  still  be  available  for 
hot-spot  news  assignments,  it  was 
said. 


Two  new  U.P.  bureaus  have  been 
opened,  in  Brussels  and  Warsaw,  since 
Feb.  15.  D.  Etclbert  Zaleski  is  in 
charge  of  the  Warsaw  office  and 
Johannes  Haas-Heye  in  charge  at 
Brussels.  * 


Elaborate  arrangements  have  bee: 
made  by  the  Canadian  Government  c 
co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav; 
for  the  accommodation  of  correspon¬ 
dents,  press  photographers  and  ne«! 
commentators  aboard  the  pilot  trair 
which  will  precede  by  one-half  hou: 
the  Royal  Train  carrying  Kim 
George,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  their 
party  on  their  ll.OOO-mile  tour  of  the 
Dominion. 

An  organization  meeting  for  the 
correspondents  has  been  arranged  by 
W.  S.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
Press  Committee  of  the  Interdepan- 
mental  Committee  on  the  Royal  Visit 
for  Sunday  evening.  May  14,  in  the 
Hotel  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec 
Those  who  desire  may  board  the  pilot 
train  the  following  evening,  the  day 
on  which  their  Majesties  will  arrive 
The  tour  will  start  on  the  momins 
of  May  16. 

Reservations  Made  Early 

In  many  instances  reservations  were 
made  months  ago.  Erech  correspon¬ 
dent  will  be  required  to  pay  approxi¬ 
mately  $143  for  his  sleeping  car  space 
and  will  have  a  single  occupancy  sec¬ 
tion.  Correspondents  also  are  payim 
for  their  dining  car  meals  and  for 
hotel  reservations  in  Quebec,  Ottawa, 
Banff,  Victoria.  Jasper  and  probably 
Halifax. 


SPONSORING  FAIR  TRAIN 

The  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Dope  Club, 
.an  organization  of  newspapermen,  on 
May  6  will  sponsor  a  special  train  to 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  “Berkshi’'e  Day”  at  the 
Fair.  The  organization  will  is.sue  a 
special  edition  of  The  Dope  Sheet, 
official  publication,  for  the  occa- 


U.  S.  Drops  $247,279 
Scripps  Tax  Claim 


RADIO  REPORTERS  GET  RIGHTS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  May  1 — The  White  House  this  week  for  the  first  time 
granted  radio  news  reporters  equal  rights  with  the  press  in  attending  and 
covering  Presidential  press  conferences.  Fulton  Lewis,  jr..  Mutual  network 
commentator,  and  temporary  chairman  of  the  Radio  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  negotiated  the  arrangements  with  White  House  secretary,  Stephen  T. 
Early.  Accredited  radio  reporters  will  attend  press  conferences  with  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  press  but 
will  function  under  a  separate  organization.  Lewis  announced  at  the  same 
time  that  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  also  have 
accorded  radio  reporters  the  same  rights  and  facilities  for  news  gathering  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  press. 


Mrs.  Scripps,  of  Mirimar, 


successfully  that  the  distribution 


m 


A  press  liaison  officer  on  the  sti* 
of  Their  Majesties  and  another  on  the 
staff  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canadi 
will  travel  on  the  royal  train,  while 
the  chairman  of  the  press  sub-com- 
niittee  on  the  royal  visit  will  have 
charge  of  the  pilot  train. 

The  personnel  of  the  pilot  train  wil 
include  representatives  of  the  tele 
graph  companies.  The  equipment  ak 
includes  a  postolfice  which  will  send 
cut  mail  with  the  minimum  of  delay 
and  which  will  handle  incoming  mail 
to  the  corresDondents.  Such  mai 
should  be  addre.ssed  simply  to  the 
“Royal  Train,  Canada.” 

The  tour  will  require  about  three 
weeks,  after  which  Their  Majestk 
will  pay  a  short  visit  to  this  country 

The  points  at  which  the  correspon¬ 
dents  traveling  on  the  pilot  train,  o: 
boat,  can  cover  the  ceremonies  ace 
continue  on  with  the  partv  are:  Que¬ 
bec.  Montreal,  Ott-awa,  Kingston,  To¬ 
ronto,  Port  Arthur  -  Fort  Willi® 
Winnipeg,  Pegina,  Calgary.  BanH 
Vancouver- Victor  ia,  Vancouver-Ne» 
Westminster.  Jasper,  Edmonton.  Sas¬ 
katoon,  Sudbury.  London.  Hamilt® 
St.  Catharines  -  Nirgara  Falls,  Ne«; 
castle.  Saint  John.  Charlottetown  acc 
Halifax. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2— Th* 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  abac^ 
doned  its  claim  that  Mrs.  Josephines 
Scripps  owed  $247,279  gift  tax  acc 
penalty  on  the  distribution  of  stoefc 
and  securities  in  newsnaper  proper¬ 
ties,  amounting  to  $2,107,158  to  W- 
four  children,  E.  W.,  Joseph  L.,  J-  ” 
and  Ellen  Browning  Scripps. 


widow  of  James  G.  Scriops.  contended 


place  in  May,  1932,  before  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  1932  federal  gift  k' 
law. 
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for  may  6.  1939 

Shopping  News 
Officials  Veto 
Coveney's  Plan 

Formation  ol  Chain  to 
Seek  National  Advertising 
Held  ‘Trespassing"  Move 

Recognition  of  a  moral  issue  in  ^ 

which  they  would  be  trespassing  on 

the  field  of  national  advertising  in  IMoTXTCTinOn 

newspapers,  coupled  with  the  fact  1  WO  I’^eWbllieil 
that  they  felt  their  function  was  .  ^  I*  X 

purely  local  and  restricted  to  their  HI  OrCCSll  Ol 
own  communities,  prompted  execu-  -i  #  tm 

i  tives  of  the  various  shopping  news  JjQjl-y  g  Plane 
periodicals  in  eight  major  cities  to  re-  I 

ject  a  proposed  plan  by  James  D. 

former  partner  in  the 


practical,  but  we  are  not  interested 
in  profit-making.  We  are  interested 
purely  in  a  local  way. 

“Some  of  us  recognized  a  moral 
issue  in  this  matter,  too.  We  felt  that 
a  merger  of  all  shopping  news  papers 
into  a  network  to  solicit  national  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  treading  on  the 
toes  of  newspapers.  National  adver¬ 
tising  is  their  function,  not  ours.  Any 
encroachment  by  us  would  only  tend 
to  weaken  their  present  set-up.” 


Coveney, 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  to  merge  all 
these  periodicals  into  a  unit  con¬ 
trolling  circulations  totaling  6,000,000 
and  to  attempt  to  cultivate .  national 
advertising. 

Proposal  Made  in  New  York 

Mr.  Coveney,  who  resigned  recently 
from  the  McDevitt  organization,  in 
which  he  had  been  a  partner  for  20 
years,  to  become  national  representa¬ 
tive  for  more  than  50  shopper  papers, 
made  his  proposal  to  delegates  to  the 
Shopping  News  Managers  Club  at 
their  recent  convention  in  New  York. 
April  20  and  21. 

The  decision  to  reject  the  proposal 
was  made,  a  shopping  news  official 
declared,  without  prejudice.  Eisht 
major  cities,  representing  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  4,000.000, 
found  it  “not  in  the  best  interests  to 
align  ourselves  with  a  network.” 
These  cities  are;  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland.  Diyton,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Four  Shopping  News  units  in  Los 
Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Grand  Rrpids,  Mich.,  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  confirm  with 
Mr.  Coveney’s  proposals  for  a  merger 
of  the  apnroxim'’te  6.000,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  get  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Six  other  cities  preferred 
to  make  no  dre'sion.  These  are: 
Chicago,  Sprirpfield.  Mass.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Omaha.  Hou'^ton.  Tex.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Youngstown,  O. 

The  four  units  supporting  Mr.  Cove¬ 
ney’s  project,  it  was  explained,  are 
privately-owned  profit-making  un¬ 
dertakings.  The  other  units  are  non¬ 
profit  papers  cwned  by  merchants. 

Network  of  50  Shoppers  Sought 

Coveney’s  p”oject  was  originally 
scheduled  to  start  May  1.  A.  H.  Ken¬ 
yon,  formerly  of  the  Philadeh)]iia 
Record,  one  of  his  seven  associates, 
has  already  m^de  a  tour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  presenting  a  plan  to  affiliate  pub 


Pilot-Photographer  and 
Reporter  for  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  Killed 


Two  Memphis  (Tenn.)  newspaper¬ 
men  and  a  son  of  its  leading  citizen 
were  killed  late  Tuesday  when  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal's  pri¬ 
vate  plane  crashed  and  burned  at 
Grenada,  Miss. 

Killed  were:  George  Stokes,  34,  pi¬ 
lot  and  photographer  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  Sterling  (Ted)  North- 
ington,  31.  reporter;  and  John  Crump, 
son  of  political  boss  E.  H.  Crump  and 
secretary  of  his  father’s  firm,  E.  H. 
Crump  &  Co. 

On  Tour  of  South 

The  Commercial  Appeal's  Cessna 
monoplane  was  one  of  four  planes 
making  a  tour  of  mid-south  cities  in 
the  interests  of  the  approaching  Cot¬ 
ton  Carnival  at  Memphis.  Northing- 
ton  was  covering  the  carnival. 

Pilot  Stokes  was  circling  for  a  land¬ 
ing  at  the  Grenada  field  when  his  .'hip 
went  into  a  spin.  It  struck  nose-first, 
and  burst  into  flames.  A  witness  saw 
someone  inside  kick  out  a  window  and 
saw  a  foot  thrust  out  as  flames  spread 
to  the  cabin.  A  muffled  voice  shouted 
“Help”  several  times,  but  the  intense 
heat  drove  away  rescuers.  All  three 
bodies  were  burned  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Stokes  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  Air  Corps  and  was  regarded  as 
an  exceptionally  able  pilot  as  well  as 
an  aeri'-l  photographer.  He  had  covered 
virtually  every  major  news  story  in 
the  Commercial  Appeal’s  territory 
rirce  he  joined  the  staff  in  1934,  be¬ 
fore  Scripps-Howard  purchased  the 
paper.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

Northington,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Lcaj-Chron- 
icle,  joined  the  Commercial  in  19.35. 

Bought  Plane  3  Months  Ago 

The  Commercial  Appeal  bought  the 


Something  new  in  small  space  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  tied  in  with  the  popular  quiz 
idea,  was  introduced  in  this  full  page  ad 
appearing  recently  In  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Free  Press.  A  total  of  $540  was  offered  in 
prizes  to  contestants  who  were  asked  20 
questions,  laid  out  In  the  centre  of  the 
page  and  all  pertaining  to  firms  whose  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  produced  on  the  page.  All 
prizes  were  In  the  form  of  merchandising 
orders  on  the  firms  participating. 


BUYS  MICfflGAN  DALY 

Sale  of  the  Ludington  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  to  Harold  P.  Furstenau.  former 
Milwaukee  publisher,  was  announced 
May  1  by  the  former  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  A.  McFarland.  Furstenau 
immediately  appointed  Frederic  Read, 
former  associate  publisher,  as  editor. 
The  new  owner  had  published  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  for  a  number  of  years  and  prior 
to  that  had  worked  on  the  advertising 
staffs  of  Milwaukee  dailies. 


BBB  GUIDE  SUPPLEMENT 

The  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York,  is  distributing  the 
first  supplement  to  its  “Guide  to  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising”  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  published  a  few  weeks  ago. 
A  discussion  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy's  responsibility  under  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Act,  recommendations  for  con¬ 
test  advertising  and  an  analysis  of 
lotteries,  and  advertising  of  remedies 
for  skin  diseases  and  disorders  are 
also  dealt  with.  , 


ishers  of  shepning  news  papers  into  Cessna  plane  about  three  months  ago. 
i  national  unit  of  circulation.  Cove-  '  ”  ’  ’  '  '  — J- 

ney  and  Kenvon  contended  that  the 
network  would  consist  of  more  than 
50  papers  in  as  many  cities  with  a 
total  6,000,000  ci'culation.  These  rep¬ 
resent  about  85%  of  all  available 
chopper  circul-tion.  Advertising  was 
to  be  sold  to  shoppers  as  a  unit  or  to 
Sroups  of  the  list. 

As  one  official  of  the  dissenting  units 
explained:  “While  we  had  the  high¬ 
est  regard  for  Coveney’s  plan  and 
■or  the  man  himself,  we  declined  to 
accede  to  his  sugge.stion  of  a  network 
of  pooled  resources  because  we  do  not 
view  national  advertising  as  a  func- 
lon  of  the  shopping  news.  Our  work 
15  to  serve  in  the  interests  of  those 
''ho  own  our  papers  and  each  in  his 
own  community.  By  attempting  to 

jO  after  national  advertising,  it  was  Lewis  E.  Haas,  business  manager 
elt  by  us.  that  we  were  stepping  out  of  Sau  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  on  an 
^  _^fiaracter.  inde'tnite  leave  of  absence,  according 

Coveney’s  plan  was  sound  and  to  P,  ul  C.  Smith,  general  manager. 


It  was  white,  all-metal,  and  the  sides 
were  decorated  with  pictures  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal’s  comic  charac¬ 
ters — Popeye,  Mickey  Mouse,  Jiggs 
and  others. 

Except  for  a  lucky  chance,  the  trag¬ 
edy  would  have  likewise  struck  into 
the  newsroom  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  Dickson  Robinson,  husband 
of  Mary  Allie  Robinson,  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar’s  society  department,  was  a 
member  of  the  air  goodwill  tour  and 
had  ridden  with  Stokes  most  of  the 
day.  He  had  transferred  to  another 
plane  just  before  the  party  took  off 
for  Grenada,  when  Mr.  Crump  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  ride  with  Stokes. 


L.  E.  HAAS  ON  LEAVE 


HUGE  VOTE  CAST 

A  total  of  243.980  votes  were  cast  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  Boys-Girls  Week 
Contest,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
(  f  the  Brooklyn  Boys  and  Girls  Week 
Committee  in  cooperation  with  the 
Eagle.  The  official  ballot  appeared 
in  an  anchored  position  in  the  daily 
Eagle  for  a  period  of  five  weeks.  The 
winners  took  over  various  offices  of  the 
borough  government  for  the  duration 
of  Boys  and  Girls  Week,  which  con¬ 
cluded  Saturday,  May  6. 

■ 

WALKER  FAREWELL 

Irita  Van  Doren,  editor  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Books,  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  party  April  25  at  her  Manhattan 
residence  for  Stanley  Walker,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  former  city  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  who  on  May  1 
a.ssumed  the  editorship  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


JOINS  RUTHRAUFF 

George  P.  MacGregor,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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50  Prosecution 
Witnesses  Heard 
At  Mobile  Trial 

Six  Defendants  Present  as 
Editor  Was  Framed  to 
Stifle  Expose.  Court  Hears 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  4 — ^The  defense 
in  the  Ewald  freedom  of  the  pre.ss 
trial,  opening  its  case  this  afternoon, 
was  attempting  to  show  that  six  per¬ 
sons  trapped  Henry  P.  Ewald,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Mobile  Press 
and  Register,  to  seciu'e  evidence  he 
committed  a  crime,  and  not,  as  the 
government  claims,  to  intimidate  him 
into  dropping  his  newspaper  anti- 
lottery  campaign. 

Defense  testimony  began  today  after 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  jury,  picked 
Monday  morning  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  had  heard  Government  wit¬ 
nesses  for  2*4  days.  Tonight  there 
was  no  indication  when  the  case  would 
go  to  the  jury. 

Prosecution  Rosts 

The  prosecution,  resting  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  presented  more  than  50 
witnesses.  Among  them  were  a  dozen 
who  identified  the  six  defendants  a.s 
present  when  Ewald  was  “framed’' 
the  night  of  Feb.  14  in  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  charges  was  a  conspiracy  to 
interfere  with  his  right  to  exercise 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  defense  contends  the  defendant:? 
took  Ewald’s  picture  in  a  compromis¬ 
ing  posture  in  order  to  prosecute  him 
"as  an  example  of  vice  and  corrup- 
ticn." 

One  of  the  defense  lawyers  said  hi.s 
clients  would  attempt  to  show  that 
although  the  defendants  were  “not 
angels,”  they  were  law-abiding  and 
only  tried  to  prove  “horrible  condi¬ 
tions  existed  here  because  of  men  of 
Ewald’s  type,  who  was  crusading 
against  gamblers  (in  the  papers) 
while  he  himself  was  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  vice  and  lawlessness.” 

Charged  in  the  conspiracy,  under 
grand  jury  indictment,  are  Sam  B 
Powe,  Pete  Crolich,  saloon-keeper; 
Bart  B.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  assistant 
state’s  attorney;  John  Powe,  Sam’s 
brother,  and  George  and  Miriam  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  who  lived  in  the  house  where 
Ewald  was  allegedly  trapped,  photo¬ 
graphed  and  beaten. 

Seventh  Arrest  Mode 

Highlight  of  the  opening  day  wa.? 
Ihe  arrest  of  Allen  Cameron,  a  Crolich 
cinployc,  against  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  brought  a  charge  similar  to  that 
lodged  against  the  others.  His  ca.so 
will  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
later. 

The  government  testimony  definitely 
linked  Powe  and  Crolich  with  lot¬ 
tery  and  gambling  operation.s,  through 
introduction  of  numbers  game  run¬ 
ners  as  witnesses.  Three  witnesse.s 
also  asserted  Chamberlain  admitted  to 
them  that  he  and  other  defendant.? 
waited  for  Ewald  four  nights  before 
they  trapped  him. 


WISCONSIN  MEETING 

Mark  R.  Bell,  Ladysmith  (Wis.) 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association  at  its  re¬ 
cent  86th  annual  convention  at  Madi- 
•son.  In  the  fifth  annual  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  weekly  newspaper  contest  staged 
in  conjunction  with  the  convention, 
the  Jefferson  County  Union,  Fort  At¬ 
kinson,  Leo  Roethe,  editor,  placed  no 
first  or  second  in  six  of  the  eight 
divisions.  A  record  number  of  168 
entries  were  judged. 


[ 
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Dykstra,  Breckenridge  to 
Address  Inland  Meeting 

Sessions  at  Chicago  May  16-17  Also  Will  Hear 
Report  on  Agency-Representative  Relations 
.  .  .  Photo  Short  Course  on  Program 

CHICAGO,  May  2 — Members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  will 
hear  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Dykstra.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Vaughn  Shoemaker.  Chicago 
Daily  News  cartoonist  and  Pulitzer 
prize  winner,  at  the  luncheon  sessions 
of  the  spring  meeting  to  be  held  here 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  May  16-17. 

Dr.  Dykstra  will  address  the  Tues¬ 
day  luncheon  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  will 
give  an  illtistrated  lecture  at  the 
Wednesday  noon  meeting,  according 
to  program  plans  announced  this  week 
by  President  Tom  H.  Keene.  Elkhart 
(ind.)  Truth. 

A9»ncy  Report  Awaited 
Probably  of  special  interest  will  be 
the  report  of  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land’s  committee  on  agency  and  rep- 
lesentative  relations.  Mr.  Just’s  com¬ 
mittee  met  with  a  group  of  agency 
executives  in  New  York  last  week  in 
connection  with  ANPA  convention. 

Included  at  the  same  session  will  be 
talks  by  Arthur  Tatham,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and 
Wilder  Breckenridge.  sales  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

An  added  feature  to  the  spring 
meeting  will  be  a  short  course  for 
Inland  newspaper  photographers  to 
be  held  at  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University, 

May  18-20. 

The  Inland  program  follows; 

TUF.SDAY.  MAY  U 
(Kxkcutivk  Session  I 
U  Sixth  KUnir.  n<»T<! 

riucaRo  (Ct-ntral  Ihiylinht  Saving  Tinu*l 
9:30  A.M. — Cal!  tn  Ortier.  Prt<i-K!it  Tnm 
H.  Keene,  Kditor  and  (iemral  Manai;t>.  Klk- 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth.  Kull  Call;  .\l unites  of  the 
IhtA'ious  Meeting.  Keixtrt  >-t  the  Hoard  of 
Directors*  Meeting,  Frank  NV.  Kackir.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board;  Busine'i'N  Matunior.  /«</<'• 

/fi  iicft'ncr  (Mo.)  FjraiwTarr,  Inlatid  'i  MemVer- 
^hip.  Clinton  F.  Karstaedl.  \  ict -PreMdent  and 
Cdiairman  of  the  C(*niniittee ;  Set.  retary-Trea- 
'^urer,  liritfit  (Wis.)  .Wre.t.  Kltetiou  if  Xew 
M  endiers. 

Publisher  Interests,  l.egislaiive  lnf<*rmation 
I’-xchange;  Latest  on  the  Wage  aiui  !L»ur  .Act. 

Linwi^>d  I.  Noyes.  Ch-iirnian  of  the  C(»nt- 
niittce;  Past -President:  Piihli>her  of  the 
/r-arroorf  (Mich.)  :  JS  (Jray.  Vice- 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  a  .Mtniber  of 
the  National  Suh-Cotntnittee :  Pa-t  President: 

Publisher  of  the  Afofircr  (Mich. »  .V**7i.r.  Merit 
Rating  Privisions  Under  SocmI  Security. 

<'«eorge  P.  Kllis.  C.  P.  A.,  Wolf  and  Company, 

('hicagu;  Past-President  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Certified  Public  Accountants;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Chamber  <»f  ('ommerce. 

Newsprint  S.iPtation,  K.  P.  Adler,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee;  Publisher  of  the  /)a7'r»port 
(la.)  Times:  President  of  the  Leo  Syndicate. 

R.adio  Relations,  Frank  I).  Thr.-.p.  Clnirman 
of  the  Committee;  Pasl*Presid<Tii  (d  the  In¬ 
land:  Publisher  of  the  /JnctuH  (Nebr. )  Star. 

N'**jn  Luncheon.  Professor  Grant  M.  Hyde. 

Director,  University  of  Wi'^c<»?isin  Scln*<>l  of 
Wisconsin,  will  intr<Kiuce  Dt.  (‘larence  A. 

Dykstra,  President  of  llu  Cniver'-iiy  of  Wis 
ron-.in  since  19.17. 

Afternoon — (Executive  Se-ssi..u.  IVesident’s 
Call  to  Order  at  2  p.m.)  Nt  ws-Kdiutrial.  The 
Libel  Hazard,  Frank  Thayer,  A'isociate  Pro- 
ussor  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Editorial  Standards  and  Freedom  of 
I'ress.  Stuart  H.  Perry',  Chairm  in  of  the 
Committee;  Publisher,  .idn’an  (Mich.)  Tele- 
ifram.  Features,  Their  Uses  and  Abuses, 

Mrs.  Allyne  V.  Nugent,  Chairman  <»f  the 
Committe;  Publisher  of  the  Ltncoln  (III.)  Com- 
rier.  The  Medill  5^hooors  Short  Course  for 
Vour  Photographers;  May  18-20.  Kenneth  E. 

OIs-'ii.  Dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  J(mrnal- 
i^ni.  Northwestern  University. 

Newspaper  Administration.  Inland's  IRth 
Annual  Cost  Comparis^ms.  Chairni.in  l're<l  W. 

Schaub,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  :  Meml>er 
<»f  the  Inland  Board;  Busimss  Managtr.  /.><•• 
cafi'r  (III.)  Herald  &  (‘ircnlafion. 


Big  .\rt  tor  a  Small  T'ami.  I.Mi’ing  Mrruin. 
PublisluT  (if  the  (111.) 

</raph.  Demoii'^tiatiiU)  nf  Internatinnal  .S'.nnd- 
l>hi>to  Ity  Peter  llairi',  Mid.wf^t  SnpetAi  -'r  of 
Soundphoto. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17 
9:.hl  .\.M.  (Executive  Se^siMii.t  .Menilar^’ 
Idea  Forum  (.\  l-'ull  Morning  fi  r  tlte  Di-- 
citssioii  of  Yonr  (hiestion-,  ProMem**  and 
Idtas).  Vice  Prc'iideiU  Clini-m  K.  Kar-ilaedt. 
Steretary  -Trea-nrer,  Bcb  it  New Pre-idinc- 
Euiicheon.  12:15.  The  Making  *.1  a  l’.iit«»..n. 
Vaughn  Kiehard  Sin  euiaker.  Chief  Cari‘;<‘:.ist 
of  the  CVjiVti(/<»  Jtiiily  .Vea.f.  Exjilaining  and 
Denioti'«trating  the  Techiiinin-  Which  U .  n 
Him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  !9>S  !.»r  lit'*  t  ar 
toon  “The  Road  Hack.’* 

2:00  IVM.  (Coiieluiling  Se'"-ioM;  Kxtvuiive). 
Classified  Advetrising  Forum  (tjueition  \  .\n 
swer  Clinic  for  i*ulilisher> ).  The  .New-ipapei 
Ciinlerella.  W.  R.  (‘n-pley.  Chairman  of  tin 
Iiilniid’s  Classified  ('ommittee;  (  I  i.--itiid  .\d 
vertisitig  Manager.  Kenasha  (Wi-.,  t  S’eu-.f. 
('lassified’s  Value  a**  a  Circttlation  Hnibbn  amt 
Reader  Interest  I'eature,  b'ratik  W.  Rucker. 
Business  Managtr.  l!ide|>endence  Esaminer. 
Savings  Through  Proi>e!  Classifiid  Tyoog 
raphy.  I'.arl  R.  Chapman,  Chairman  of  the 
Inland  Board;  P  *M-I*resident :  (leneial  Man 
ager.  /'lint  (Mich.)  Journal.  The  Valtu  of 
('las'*it'a'd  Trained  Meti  to  the  l’‘uttift'  of  ‘hj 
New.spa|K'r  Business,  Robert  E.  Sh!e-'-.  (’'la-**: 
fied  Advertising  Manager,  Chiea<j,t  Urtali 
I.vantliur. 

National  Adxettisiog  Forum:  Ntwspatai- 
at)d  National  Advertising.  Arthur  Tatham. 
Vice-President  of  Voung  \  Rubicam.  Inc..  at;d 
Manager  of  the  ('hicago  Office  <»f  the  .Kgeticy; 
President  of  the  Chicago  Federated  .\dvertis- 
ing  Chih:  Wilder  Breckenridge.  S  les  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  .-XdvertiMtig.  .\NPA. 
Itilandcr^  and  Agency  Men  Talk  Things  Over. 
K.  Ward  Jusl.  Chairman  of  the  IiilamPs  Cr»m- 
mittee  <tu  Agency  and  Representative  Rela 
tions.  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun.  A  Point 
of  Sale  Plan.  Raymond  F.  Fletcher.  Bu^iiie'i 
.Manager  of  the  l^trt.KWouth  (Ohio)  7'»»»o  ' 

_  ■ 

Auto  Earning.s 
Reflected  in 
May  Schedules 

Strong  Drive  for  New 
Car  Sales  Under  Way 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Leads 
By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  3— The  healthy 
condition  of  the  automobile  field  as 
shown  by  the  stron®  financial  earn¬ 
ings  appears  to  be  reflected  in  the 
current  newspaper  releases  for  May. 
General  activity  shows  a  strong  drive 
for  new  car  sales. 

Cadillac-LaSalle,  which  has  had 
rather  steady  new.<paper  advertising, 
reports  April  sales  the  best  in  its 
history.  For  May  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  continue  about  the  same  as  last 
month.  MacManu.s.  John  &  Adams 
is  the  agency. 

Chevrolet  Leads 

The  Chevrolet  May  schedule  in 
newspapers  shows  that  orders  have 
been  released  to  all  dealer  points  with 
sufficient  co-operative  credit  through 
the  Campbell-Ewald  agency.  With 
its  schedule  still  the  outstanding  auto¬ 
motive  account.  Chevrolet  continues 
to  lead  in  new  passenger  car  regis¬ 
trations  and  in  total  production. 

Buick  is  placing  May  newspaper 
ads  through  Arthur  Kudner  Agency. 
Buick  production  for  19.39  to  date  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  same  period 
for  1938.  This  gain  is  the  result  of 
constant  newspaper  schedules  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Through  MacManus.  John  &  Ad  mis. 


a  Pontiac  newspaper  schedule  is  be¬ 
ing  released  following  about  that  same 
list  as  April.  The  Oldsmobile  May 
list  for  key  city  points  has  been  re¬ 
leased  and  a  dealer  point  release  is 
exjjected  also  for  May  through  the 
D.  P.  Brother  Agency. 

Willys-Overland’s  schedule  is  being 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Advertising 
Agency,  Toledo. 

Plymouth's  May  schedule,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  in.sertions  starting  at  609 
lines  each,  will  run  in  about  the  same 
list  of  towns  as  April.  J.  Stirling 
Gatchell  is  the  agency.  Dodge  will 
release  through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
lioth  national  and  co-operative  sched¬ 
ules.  The  national  schedule  will  run 
May  11  in  the  space  of  310  lines  in  all 
direct  dealer  points.  The  co-operative 
schedules  will  run  in  those  towns 
where  the  Dodge  dealer  has  signed  up 
with  the  factory  for  a  certain  number 
of  insertions.  Chrysler’s  May  release 
is  expected  later,  according  to  the 
Lee  Anderson  agency.  The  May  list 
on  DeSoto.  placed  by  the  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  is  very  small  running  in  a 
limited  number  of  cities. 

Pachard  Reduces  Price 

Packard  has  announced  a  price  re¬ 
duction  and  the  May  schedule  through 
the  Young  &  Rubicam  agency  is  run¬ 
ning  in  a  large  number  of  dealer 
points  announcing  price  reductions. 
The  Graham  schedules  are  still  very 
spotty.  Copy  is  being  relea.sed  by  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency. 

Backing  up  its  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  which  starts  May  8,  Hudson  is 
releasing  a  newspaper  schedule 
through  Brooke,  Smith  &  French. 

The  Crosley  car  has  been  announced 
and  previewed,  but  newspapers  should 
not  get  excited  about  any  extended 
advertising  schedules.  The  car  will 
undoubtedly  be  sold  by  Crosley  deal- 
eis  and  newspaper  advertising  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  background.  No 
national  advertising  plans  have  been 
announced  and  without  newspaper 
advertising  the  Crosley  car  will  never 
move  from  the  novelty  class.  'The 
Crosley  car  fits  into  the  field  now 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  Bantam 
— the  Bantam  car  has  made  1,230 
units  for  the  first  four  months  of  1939 
— this  is  a  loss  of  600  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

■ 

N.  E.  Ad  Executives 
To  Hear  Breckenridge 

Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager 
ol  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.\NPA  will  make  his  first  speaking 
appearance  in  Boston  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives'  Asso¬ 
ciation.  at  the  Parker  Hou.se  May  9. 
He  will  present  an  analysis  of  “How 
People  Read  Newspaper  Advertising.” 

Special  importance  is  attached  to 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Breckenridge 
on  the  NENAEA  program  and  while 
he  is  scheduled  for  the  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  the  afternoon  period  will  also 
be  opened  to  him  so  that  unlimited 
time  can  be  devoted  to  a  round  table. 
Advertising  agency  men  of  the  Boston 
area  are  being  invited  to  attend  the 
luncheon. 

Miles  H.  P.  Dallison.  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  and  Leader,  association  pres¬ 
ident,  will  open  the  morning  session 
at  10  a.m.  for  an  exchange  of  ideas 
by  the  members  on  local  advertising 
success  stories  and  other  local  adver¬ 
tising  topics. 

■ 

SPECIAL  NAMED 

Effective  May  1,  the  Barry  T.  Mines 
Company  has  been  appointed  national 
advertising  representative  of  the 
Fleniington  (N.  J.)  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty  Democrat  and  the  Frenchtown 
(N.  J.)  Delaware  Valley  News. 


Herald  Tribune 
Has  Facsimile 
Paper  at  N.  Y.  Fcrir 

Co-Operating  With  RCA  in 
Publication  of  "Radio  Press" 

.  .  .  Four  Editions  Daily 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  k 
conjunction  with  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion  of  America,  began  publicati® 
April  30  of  a  daily  facsimile  newspape 
on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Yal 
World’s  Fair.  The  paper,  each  editiot 
of  which  consists  of  three  sheets,  i 
called  the  Radio  Press. 

First  in  Metropolitan  Area 

The  service  will  demonstrate  tk 
possibility  of  printing  parts  of  new- 
papers  in  the  homes  of  readers  bj 
means  of  facsimile  broadcast.  Inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  Herald  Tribune-RCA 
service  marks  the  first  exjoeriment  it 
this  field  carried  on  jointly  by  ai 
unassociated  newspaper  and  a  broad¬ 
casting  organization,  according  to  At 
newspaper.  While  similar  experi¬ 
mental  operations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Buffalo  Etwning  New, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  die 
McClatchy  chain  of  papers  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  this  is  the  first  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  test  in  the  metropolitan  area,  i 
was  explained. 

The  Radio  Press  is  being  publidcd 
in  the  RCA’s  World’s  Fair  building 
Operations  will  be  conducted  in  M 
view  of  the  public  from  10  a.m.  1c 
10  p.m.  John  A.  Bogart,  radio  editor, 
and  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  Henld 
Tribune  staff,  are  editing  the  paper. 

'The  Radio  Press  is  being  publiied| 
four  times  daily.  The  first  edition  i 
devoted  wholly  to  World’s  Fair  news  I 
supplied  by  the  Herald  Tribune's 
World’s  Fair  staff.  Later  editions 
carries  other  news  furnished  by  win  | 
services.  The  paper  also  uses  pic¬ 
tures. 

'Fhe  paper  is  three  columns  wide 
although  the  columns  are  somewha'  | 
broader  than  the  ordinary  newspape: 
column.  One  sheet  of  the  psaper  ca:  j 
be  transmitted  every  twenty  min¬ 
utes. 

Wireless  transmission  is  not  actually 
used  at  the  World’s  Fair  exhibit.  In¬ 
stead  wires  carry  transmitted  im¬ 
pulses  to  receivers  located  in  variou.- 1 
parts  of  the  RCA  building,  and 
other  points  in  the  fair  grounds.  Sincr  | 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  radio  paper  whether  it  i 
sent  out  through  wires  or  by  radi: 
the  World’s  Fair  transmissions  art 
giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
potentialities  of  radio  printing,  the 
Herald  Tribune  said. 

Copy  for  the  paper,  after  being  edi¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Bogart  and  Mr.  Reid, 
typed  on  a  Coxhead  Vari-Typer, 
electric  self-justifiying  typewriter 
carrying  interchangeable  fonts  of  type 
which  make  possible  the  setting  o, 
heads.  Copy  thus  prepared  is  pastec 
on  prepared  sheets  of  paper,  together 
with  selected  pictures,  and  tumec 
over  to  radio  engineers  for  tran-'- 
mission. 

■ 

STAHLMAN  SPEAKS 

Be  it  said  to  the  everlasting  credi^ 
of  the  bulk  of  the  American  press  tha 
it  has  not  been  influenced  by  the  do.- 
lars  of  business  nor  by  govemmer- 
propaganda,  James  G.  Stahlmar: 
president.  Nashville  Banner,  forir^ 
president,  American  Newspaper  Pub 
lishers  Association,  said  May  4  in  " 
address  in  Washington  before  the 
nual  luncheon  of  the  U.  S.  Chamw 
of  Commerce.  His  address 
titled  “Free  Enterprise  and  a 
Press.” 
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ESra  Sales  al  Ho  EXTRA  W 


National  Representatives.  John  B  H'  oodward.  Ini 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


21.8%  r-^rrrST 

r^nV'‘*®‘rv\ 


GREATER  ^4  40,, 

CLEVELAND  ohi.'.  v.i.™. 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

Sfuft'  Ilf  Ohto 

Total  Salts 

AREA  vaiowt 

39  Wttks— 1931 

^  Cuyaho^j  County  (Cleveland)  $27*)..\4H,]6.VU6 

★  2r»  Couiiiics  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland)  1M^V).050.23 

Maniilton  County,  ,  (Cinctnnaii)  I3H,41 1.W.V42 

Franklin  C^ounty  (Columbus)  ‘)5,044,‘)|0.8'> 

l.uca^  County.  ,  (Toledo)  82,240,580. -15 

★  Summit  County.  (Akron)  *  73,521.643.77 

Mont(t4>mcry  County  (Dayton)..  60,855,720.73 

★  Mahnninjt  County  ,  ( Youii^siown).  50,5W),42*).I8 


Mamiltun  County,  ,  (Cincinnati)  1,38,411.0^)3.42 

Franklin  C^ounty  (Columbus)  05,044,010.8*) 

l.uca^  County.  ,  (Toledo)  82,240,580. -15 

★  Summit  County.  (Akron)  *  73.521.643.77 

Mont(t4>mcry  County  (Dayton)..  60,8,55,720.73 

★  Mahoninjt  County  ,  ( Youii^siown).  50,5W),42*).I8 

it  Stark  C^mnty .  (Cantun) .  40,2*)7,80*).06 

'I'otal  for  above  0  markets  *,  $l,022.553.,300.70 

Grand  total  for  slate  .  .  1,283,778,104.08 

iHN.hiifht  ti-in  I'f  tO.Mril  r  t'intt  t\t)  SIARKtr 

5.7% 

•f  Ohia's  VoImiw 


THI  compact  ClIVIlANP  MARKIT  S*)7.000.0tS.30 — 4t*»  OP  OHIO’S  RCTAIl  SAICS 

Note:  in  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  26  neighboring  counties 
are  indicated  bv  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Here  is  a  market  that  gives  you  a  plus 
— crowded  with  the  right  people — a 
compact  area  of  buyers.  The  2-for-l 
Market  is  Greater  Cleveland  plus  the 
26  adjacent  counties,  and  36.2'v  of  all 
Ohio’s  retail  sales  is  concentrated  in 
this  area. 

Here  you  can  expect  extra  sales  at  no 
extra  cost  because  this  2-for-l  market 
is  reached  and  covered  with  a  single 
newspaper  —  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Only  by  using  this  newspaper  can  ad¬ 
vertisers  sell  the  2-for-l  market  at  a 
single  low  cost.  It’s  the  one  sure  way 
to  make  your  advertising  pay  extra 
dividends. 

.4sk  your  distributor  or  representativer 
in  northeastern  Ohio  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  2-for-l  market — Cleveland 
plus  the  26-CGunty  area.  Then  ask 
your  advertising  agency  how  the  Plain 
Dealer  covers  it  at  ONE  low  cost. 
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President  Denies 
Krock's  Story 
On  Sea  Parley 


Permits  Direct  Quotes 
In  Answering  N.  Y.  Times  . 
Krock  "Expected"  Denial 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  passed  over  Chancel¬ 
lor  Hitler’s  indictment  of  his  policies 
and  methods  April  28  to  take  issue 
with  Arthur  Krock’s  story,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  that  the 
White  House  had  urged  the  Berlin 
and  Rome  dictators  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  a  mid-sea  peace  parley. 

Washington  correspondents  who 
had  left  the  Capital  to  be  in  Hyde 
Park  with  the  President  when  the 
Hitler  denunciation  was  received 
heard  no  rebuttal  of  the  dictator’s 
address  to  the  Reichstag.  Instead 
they  were  told,  through  one  of  the 
infrequent  “direct  quotes’’  official 
statements,  that  the  Krock  story  was 
interesting  but  untrue. 

Story  "Well  Written" 

It  was  before  the  Munich  confer¬ 
ence,  the  Times  article  related,  that 
President  Roosevelt  communicated  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  his  wish  to  meet 
them  at  an  informal  conference  some¬ 
where  on  the  high  seas,  the  purpose 
being  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  set¬ 
tling  territorial  and  other  questions 
without  inviting  war. 

The  President,  according  to  Hyde 
Park  associates,  did  not  arise  at  6  a.m. 
April  28  to  listen  to  the  radioed  trans- 


tailed  the  part  that  newspaper  play 
in  ferreting  out  crime — in  this  instance 
alleged  crookedness  on  the  part  of 
certain  judicial  officers.  Captain  Jonas 
Inghram,  U.  S.  Navy,  defined  nautical 
terms  for  “landlubbers.”  Howard  W. 
Blakeslee,  AP  science  editor,  reported 
some  of  the  latest  news  from  scientific 
fronts.  R.  E.  McAlamey,  veteran  city 
editor,  reminded  his  auditors  of  a  fact 
“some  seem  to  have  forgotten.”  that 
the  basis  of  journalism  is  a  corrunodity 
— news.  Mr.  McAlamey,  unlike  Mr. 
Davis,  believed  the  function  of  a  news¬ 
paper  was  not  crusading,  but  the 
publication  of  the  news. 

The  chapter  plans  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings. 


ANA  to  Hear 
Agents  Speak 
On  Copy  Testing 


Spring  Meeting  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
To  Be  Held  in  Rye,  N.  Y.. 


The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  their  spring  meeting  May  10 
and  11  will  hear  several  advertising 
agency  executives  speak  on  various 
methods  of  evaluating  ad  campaigns 
at  the  Westchester  Country  Club, 
Rye,  New  York. 

At  the  first  meeting  May  10,  D.  E. 
Robinson,  general  manager  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research  of  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  will  talk  on 
“The  Recall  Tests.”  Mr.  Robinson  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Copv  Testing 


The  session  May  11  will  be  divided 
into  two  meetings — one  on  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  sales  and  advertising  and  the 
other  on  evaluating  industrial  adver¬ 
tising.  Addressing  the  former  group 
will  be  C.  E.  Moore,  Sheffield  Steel 
Corporation,  on  “How  We  Make  Our 
Salesmen  Use  Our  Advertising  with 
Jobbers,  Dealers  and  Consumers”; 
R.  J.  Ingram,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  on 
“Idea  Selling”;  E.  A.  Throckmorton, 
Container  Corp.  of  America,  “Sales¬ 
men  as  Sales  Promotion  Managers”; 
L.  E.  Meyer,  International  Cellucotton 
Products  Co.,  “Advertising  Training 
for  Salesmen”;  and  John  D.  Young, 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  “Eh-amatizing 
the  Advertising  to  Wholesalers 
Stepped  Up  Our  Sales.” 

Industrial  Advertising  Meeting 

In  the  industrial  advertising  meet¬ 
ing  Walter  A.  Bowe,  Carrier  Corpora¬ 
tion.  will  talk  on  “Production  Costs 
in  Business  Paper  Advertising”;  L.  M. 
Clark,  of  L.  M.  Clark.  Inc.,  will  talk 
on  “How  the  Public  Evaluates  Insti¬ 
tutional  Advertising.”  Other  speak¬ 
ers  are:  R.  O.  Eastman,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.;  Dr.  George  Bennett, 
The  Psychological  Corp.;  W.  H.  Eis- 
enman.  Association  of  Exhibit  Man¬ 
agers;  and  Harold  K.  LaRowe,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agents  Association  of  N.  Y. 

Another  session  will  be  devoted  to 
Marketing  followed  by  roundtables 
on  the  consumer  movement.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  sponsored 
motion  pictures.  May  12  the  members 
of  the  ANA  will  meet  in  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York. 


lation  of  the  Hitler  talk,  but  evidently  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Re- 
he  was  an  early  morning  reader  of  search  Foundation. 


the  New  York  Times.  Correspondents 
hopefully  waiting  for  comment  on  the 
German  Chancellor’s  address  were 
handed  only  this  two-sentence  state¬ 
ment  and  told  they  might  quote  it 
directly: 

“I  have  read  the  Krock  story  in 
the  New  York  Times.  It  is  not  true, 
but  otherwise  it  is  interesting  and 
well  written.” 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Krock  was  un¬ 
ruffled  and  rpnarently  prepared.  He 
released  to  colleagues  this  reply: 

Krock's  Statement 

“1  anticipated  the  denial.  There 
may  be  others.  Persons  with  whom 
the  President  discussed  his  peace  ef¬ 
forts  were  separately  and  unconnect- 
edly  my  informants.  Separately  and 
unconnectedly  they  volunteered  the 
outline  as  I  presented  it,  and  gave 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  its  source.” 

Twice  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (last 


W.  B.  Taylor  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
will  talk  on  “The  Triple  Associates 
Test  Anplied  to  a  Snecific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Problem.”  Frank  Cout^nt.  direc¬ 
tor  of  research.  Pedlar  &  Ryan.  Inc., 
will  speak  on  “Sales  Tests,”  and  G.  F. 
Tilton,  advertising  director  of  An- 
heuser-Bu.'^ch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  will 
speak  on  “How  Off-Season  Advertis¬ 
ing  Straight°ned  Out  the  Valleys  in 
Our  Sales  Curve.” 

Talk  on  Television 
An  afternoon  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  direct  mail  advertising  with 
the  following  speakers:  Homer  J. 
Buckley,  president,  Buckley,  Dement 
&  Co.;  Robert  Waddell,  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.;  E.  A.  Olson,  National  Lead 
Co.;  and  H.  M.  Shackelford.  Johns- 
Manville  Corp. 

W.  R.  G.  Baker,  manager  of  the 
radio  and  television  division.  General 
Electric  Company,  will  give  a  special 


year  for  his  exclusive  interview  with  address  during  the  evening.  May  10, 


President  Roosevelt  in  which  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive’s  polit’c^l  policies  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  in  1934  for  the  excellence 
of  his  Washington  dispatches  to  the 
Times),  Mr.  Krock  has  irked  the  New 
Deal  on  many  past  occasions. 


on  “Television 
Medium.” 


BroHeiick  Heads 
N.  Y.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


I'd: 


John  P.  Brodesick,  bond  editor  of 
the  Wall  St.  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the 
thirtieth  annual  Founder’s  Day  din¬ 
ner  of  the  national  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity  at  the  Midston  House  recently. 
Carl  W  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  elected  first  vice-president 
and  Murray  Davis,  reporter.  New 
York  World-Telegram,  second  vice- 
president. 

The  Founder’s  Day  message  from 
National  President  George  A.  Brand¬ 
enburg  was  read  by  the  president  of 
the  New  York  chapter,  B.  O.  Mc- 
Anney,  city  editor,  World-Telegram. 
Murray  Davis,  World-Tele.gram,  de- 


get  the 
point? 


World’s  Fair  visitors  will  do  their 
s|>ending  irff/ii’i  the*  New  York 


trading  area.  For  concentrated 
selling  this  year,  concentrate  in 
THE  SUN,  New  York’s  great 
POINT-OF-SALE  newspaper! 


ADMEN  ON  BBB  BOARD 


Among  the  15  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  elected 
at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  BBB  in  New  York  Tuesday  were 
the  following  advertising  executives: 
John  L.  Anderson,  treasurer,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  R.  P.  Clayberger,  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden;  George  F.  Gouge,  vice- 
president,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn;  Chester  H.  Lang,  manager 
publicity  department.  General  Electric 
Company;  Raymond  Rubicam.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.;  Frank  F.  Soule,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Conde  Nast  Publications. 


NAME  CHANGED 


The  S.  M.  Epstein  Co.,  an  advertLs- 
ing  agency  for  18  years  in  Detroit,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Century  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  effective  April  26. 


as  an  Advertising 


lOINS  4-A 

Barton  and  Goold,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 
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flat  and  curved 


SAW  TARLE-TRIMMER 
JIG  SAW’DRILL 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  OF  CAPPER  SLOGAK 


“My  chief  aim  is  to  make  i 
HteailfaHt  friend  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  chiid  who  sub¬ 
scribes  for  or  advertises  in  mj 
papers,  or  transacts  business  oi 
any  nature  with  niy  oflicc;  the 
under’yinir  '  principle  that  hte 
built  up  the  Capper  business  it 
to  treat  everybody  square  and 
not  knowinirly  have  one  dis¬ 
satisfied  patron." 
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reached  into  so  many  lives. 


The  services  render^ 
have  been  tested  by  even 
known  rule  ove. 
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Topeka  Daily  Capital 
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TOPEKA.  KANSAS 
Published  Morniiig  and  Sandfly 


CAPPER  PUILICATIONS,  Uc 
Arthur  Copper,  President  Ofld  PeH**^*' 
»FFICES  ...  New  York,  Chicoge. 

Konsoi  City,  Son  froncisce 
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.  .  .  introduce  this  ^42,000,000 
Washington  customer  to  your 
product  through  the  Washington  Star 


Ever\  iiiuiitl).  IwfKt*  iiu>nlh>  a  y*ai.  Washington 
re(ri\«->  12.0()0.(MM)  to  sjKMul  lor  food,  furniture 

and  la>ln(m>.  loi  niai>lnnallo\\s  and  motor  cars,  for 
raincoal!>  and  ra/.<>r>.  And  l)ecauj'e  of  pay  check  reg¬ 
ularity  and  economic  ?ecuril\.  a  iiiglier  j)ercentage  ol 
^^asliington  income  i^  s|)enl  each  montli.  W  ashing- 
lun  files  almost  twice  as  main  indi\idual  income  tax 
irlunn  as  Cleveland  and  St.  Loui>  and  Fittshiirgh  .  .  . 
lias  more  telejihone.-  per  thousand  families  than  any 
tity  in  America  .  .  .  huvs  one  motor  vehicle  for  every 
k5  persons.  67.1°o  rif  W  ashington  owned  houses  are 
valued  at  more  than  87.500  each. 


DaiK  and  Sunday,  into  the  Iiomes  of  more  than 
1  lO.OOO  families — and  liy  imitation,  as  no  circula¬ 
tion  jiromotion  stunts  an*  t'lnployed — goes  The  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sundav  Star  ...  a  newspaper  with  AF 
service,  complete  news  coverage,  jiopular  features  and 
famous  comics.  And  daih  and  Sunday,  the  Star  car¬ 
ries  more  ailvertising  lineage  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  U.  S.  A.- — has  been  leading  the  nation  for  seven 
years.  That’s  a  record  that  says  two  things:  1.  Aon 
should  meet  the  wealthy  W  ashington  market.  2.  Meet 
this  wealth)  Washington  market  through  the  adver¬ 
tisin':  columns  of  The  Evenin':  and  Sundav  Star. 


and  ^undatj  ^laf 


New  York  Office: 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  1 10  E. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lull,  Tribune  Tower 


I>EAD1NG  the  world  in  advertising  lineage  for  the  past  7  YEARS 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHE? 


12  Newsmen  Win 
Nieman  Scholarships 

continued  from  page  6 

can  profit  by  further  studies  of 
other  countries  and  the  intricacies  of 
economics.  At  Harvard  he  hopes  to 
study  foreign  affairs  and  economics. 

Bom  at  Eddyville,  la.,  Jan.  31,  1905. 
Torrey  became  editor  of  a  country 
newspaper,  the  Aurora  (Neb.)  Re¬ 
publican,  while  in  high  school  and 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Later  he  took 
post  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  Cleveland 
Press  and  Indianapolis  Times. 

Vogel  City  Hall  Reporter 

William  P.  Vogel,  Jr.,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  since  19.36,  is  the  first  member  of 
that  paper’s  staff  to  receive  a  Nieman 
Fellowship.  He  intends  to  devote  his 
year’s  stay  at  Harvard  to  study  in  the 
field  of  American  history  and  govern¬ 
ment  with  particular  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  He  will  also  do  research  work 
preparatory  to  writing  a  book  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  government. 

Mr.  Vogel  is  a  native  of  New  York. 
He  attended  the  Barnard  School  for 
Boys,  Fieldston,  the  Bronx,  and 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  one  year,  after 
which  he  transferred  to  Princeton 
University,  where  he  received  an  A.B. 
degree  in  1931. 

He  became  a  reporter  for  the  New 
Yorker  in  1931  and  a  year  later  joined 
the  Herald  Tribune,  becoming  a  staff 
reporter  after  several  months  as  a 
space  writer.  After  a  year  on  general 
assignment.  Mr.  Vogel  got  his  first 
‘’break”  when  he  covered  the  efforts 
c)f  Heinz  Spanknoebl,  Hitler  emissary, 
to  convert  local  German  societies  to 
the  Nazi  philosophy.  During  the 
NRA  period  he  covered  labor  but 
soon  br2mched  out  into  semi-special¬ 
ized  fields,  including  utilities  and  tran¬ 
sit. 

He  is  married  but  has  no  children. 
He  is  fond  of  music. 

Started  as  Editorial  Writer 

Carroll  Kilpatrick,  associate  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  was 
bom  in  Montgomery,  Sept.  2,  1913.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Alabama, 
majoring  in  journalism.  He  was 
graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  May, 
1935.  During  his  last  year  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Crimson-W/iite,  the  student  weekly 
newspaper.  The  day  after  graduating 
he  started  as  editorial  writer  for  Bir- 


mond.  La.,  was  educated  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  Columbia  University  and 
taught  for  a  year  at  Tulane  University, 
before  getting  his  first  reporting  job 
on  New  Orleans  Item  in  1929.  Later 
he  worked  for  the  Item-Tribune,  U.P. 
and  AP.  With  $357  he  started  his  own 
daily  in  Hammond,  La.,  in  April,  1932. 
and  for  four  years  he  spent  most  of 
time  fighting  the  Long  administration. 
He  sold  the  paper  for  $12,000  in  1936 
and  in  November  of  that  year  he 
started  the  Delta  Daily  Star,  A  M.,  at 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Oscar  J.  Buttedahl,  35,  received  an 
A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  in  1930  and  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  for  nine  years  in 
various  parts  of  North  Dakota,  for  the 
past  six  years  on  the  Bismarck  Leader. 
He  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
editorials  and  articles  on  the  economic 
and  political  aspects  of  agricultural 
problems  in  the  Dakotas.  He  will 
study  economics,  sociology  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Informal  Instruction 

The  whole  field  of  instruction  at 
Hai-vard  is  open  to  the  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows.  Formal  course  instruction  is 
not  stressed,  but  is  merely  contrib¬ 
utory  to  a  program  of  work  in  which 
lectures,  seminars,  private  reading, 
informal  discussions  with  teachers  and 
students,  and  dinner  conferences  with 
leading  newspapermen  and  faculty 
members  are  all  combined.  All  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  of  at  least  three 
years’  experience  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  fellowships.  There  are 
no  stated  requirements  as  to  age  or 
formal  education. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  jour¬ 
nalist.  has  general  supervision  of  the 
Fellows,  as  curator,  while  they  are  in 
residence. 

The  fellowships  were  established  by 
Harvard  in  1937,  through  a  gift  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  bequeathed  to 
the  University  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Lucius  W.  Nieman. 

■ 

MURPHY  NAMED  EDITOR 

With  the  resignation  of  W.  Robert 
Grubb,  May  1,  as  editor  of  the  Bangor 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  in  60  years  that  the  Grubb  name 
has  been  absent  from  the  publishing 
of  a  Bangor  newspaper.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  J.  Palmer  Murphy,  was  recently 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

■ 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  May  14-16,  at 
Seattle,  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel. 


Davies  Elected  | 

President  of  ! 

Canadian  Press  | 

Henri  Gagnon,  President  of  | 
Le  Soleil.  Made  Honorary 
President  at  Toronto  Meeting 

Toronto,  Ont.,  May  4 — W.  Rupert 
Davies,  president  of  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  of  the  board  of  directors 
named  at  the  annual  meeting.  He 
succeeds  H.  P.  Duchemin,  K.C.,  of 
the  Sydney  Post  Record.  Mr.  Davies’ 
election  follows  four  years  as  second 
and  first  vice-president. 

Henri  Gagnon,  president  of  Le  Soleil. 
Quebec,  was  elected  honorary  presi¬ 
dent.  The  office  is  conferred  ‘‘as  a 
mark  of  worth  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  corporation.”  He  was 
president  of  Canadian  Press  from  1933 
to  1935. 

Other  officers  are:  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Victor  Sifton.  general  manager 
of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  second 
vice-president,  H.  P.  Robinson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph 
Journal  and  Times-Globe. 

C.  A.  Day  is  treasurer  and  J.  F.  B. 
Livesay.  general  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary,  to  be  succeeded  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  June  30  by  J.  A.  McNeil,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  to  the  board:  British 
Columbia: — M.  E.  Nichols,  Vancoiiver 
Province  and  H.  C.  McCallum,  Vic¬ 
toria  Colonist:  Alberta:  C.  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Edmonton  Bulletin  and  O.  Leigh 
Spencer,  Calgary  Herald:  Saskatche-  ' 
wan;  Thomas  Miller.  Moose  Jaw  • 
Times-Herald  and  J.  S.  Woodward, ! 
Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix. 

Manitoba  and  Ontario  (Port  Arthur 
west):  W.  McCurdy,  Winnipeg  Trib-  ' 
une,  and  Victor  Sifton.  Winnipeg  ' 
Free  Press. 

Ontario:  W.  Rupert  Davies,  Kings-  i 
ton  Whig-Standard;  A.  R.  Ford,  Lnm-  i 
don  Free  Press;  H.  M.  Hueston,  Sar-  j 
Ilia  Canadian  Observer;  George  Me-  , 
Cullagh,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  | 
E.  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal; ! 
R.  B.  Preston,  Brantford  Expositor. 

Quebec:  Henri  Gagnon,  Le  Soleil. 
Quebec;  Georges  Pellatier,  Le  Dei’otr, 
Montreal;  E.  J.  Archibald,  Montreal 
Star;  John  Bassett,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Maritime:  Senator  W.  H.  Dennis, 
Halifax  Herald;  H.  P.  Duchemin,  Syd¬ 
ney  Post  Record:  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Saint  John  Times-Globe. 

New  members  of  the  board  are: 
Messrs.  McCallum,  Campbell.  Spenc¬ 
er,  Woodward  McCullagh,  Pelletier 
and  Bassett. 


iningham  News,  later  being  transferred 
to  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  the 
sister  newspaper.  In  the  summer  of 
3937  he  was  offered  the  associate  edi¬ 
torship  of  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
effective  in  September.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  resigned  from  the  Age-Herald 
and  went  to  Europe  for  three  months, 
v' siting  eight  countries,  and  returned 
to  Montgomery  after  writing  some  25 
articles  from  Europe  for  the  Age-Her- 
ald. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  he  flew  to 
Mexico  City  and  wrote  three  special 
jti'ticles  which  app>eared  in  the  Ad- 
verti.ser  and  the  Richmond  Times- 
Disjxitch.  He  has  been  Southern  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Washington  Post. 
v/riting  numerous  opposite-editorial 
page  articles  of  political  and  economic 
nature  about  Southern  affairs. 

At  Harvard  he  plans  to  study  gov¬ 
ernment  and  economics,  with  em¬ 
phases  on  the  part  government  plays 
in  American  economic  life. 

Hodding  Carter,  born  near  Ham- 


By  EveryWeek  Magazine 


The  picture-story  of  a 
big  news  personality 
every  month  .  .  .  anec¬ 
dotes  .  .  .  pertinent  tie- 
ins  with  the  news  of  the 
day. 
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Crystalizing  the  ca¬ 
bles  and  bulletins  from 
the  “hot  spots"  of  the 
world  into  a  form  read¬ 
ers  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate.  Timely!  Newsy! 


Both  of  these  pages  are 
available  in  mat  form  in  either 
seven  or  eight-column  size 
.  .  .  for  magazine  sections  or 
for  news  pages.  The  Map  of 
the  Month  also  comes  in  col- 
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Economy  Keynote 
Of  Circulators' 
Operations 


E.  D.  Hood  Outlines  Need 
for  Watching  Costs  and 
Adding  Revenue 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


It  is  axiomatic  the  ncwsoaper  today 
that  does  not  have  a  sound  circulation 
does  not  live.  Publishers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  circulation  than  ever 
before.  The  circulation  manager  has 
come  into  real  power  and  service  be¬ 
cause  he  is  finding  ways  and  m?ans 
to  increase  revenue  without  adding 
expense. 

Economy  Keynote  Today 

Economy  has  been  the  keynote  of 
newspaper  publishing  during  the  last 
few  years,  E.  D.  Hood,  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News-Evening  Press, 
points  out.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  helping  the  publisher  by 
eliminating  unproductive  ideas,  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  and  reducing  waste, 
asserts  Mr.  Hood.  ‘‘The  money  saved 
by  these  curtailments  can  be  used  for 
promotion,”  he  states.  His  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  functions  of  a  circulation 
manager  follow: 


'■Ttic  clrctilatlon  manager  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  every  factor  enterirn  into  h  s  pul»- 
licition.  His  co”Stant  query  is.  ‘What  effect 
will  it  have  on  circulation?’  This  is  true 
just  as  inu;h  when  the  puhli-shei  adopts  a 
new  typographical  dress  for  his  piper,  as 
when  the  editor  adds  a  new  comic  feature. 
Unless  the  rate  of  news  is  made  first  to  the 
sub.scril)er  there  is  no  circidation  to  .sell  to 
the  advertiser. 

“Probably  the  biggest  saving  can  lie  made 
in  white  pai>er.  Sometime  ago  a  leading 
newspaper  in  the  North  cut  down  the  size 
of  their  page.  The  .savirg  in  white  paper 
amounted  to  three  per  cent  of  their  yearly- 
white  p'per  bilL  Freight  exoen.scs  and  mail¬ 
ing  cost  were  cut  liecause  of  the  lighter  news¬ 
paper.  Apparently  the  reductioti  went  un¬ 
noticed  as  far  a.s  the  readers  were  concerned 
as  there  was  not  a  single  comjilaint. 

Ways  io  Cut  Costs 

“A  further  savi»"K  cm  Ik.  matle  by  cu‘tt»'p 
the  number  of  cipies  delivered  throuphout  the 
plant.  By  careful  orders  to  the  pressnon. 
leftovers  can  be  reduced.  S’rici  discipline 
imonp  drivers  and  mail  riKim  force  will  cut 
♦o  a  mininrum,  shortages  a^d  lost  bundles. 
Results  obtained  from  distrilmtinn  cf  s'linples 
can  commensurate  with  the  cost.  A  difTereiice 
between  print  and  diMrilmlion.  ‘the  tinac- 
counted’  means  that  s(»tnethinK  is  wronw.  It 
is  ,in  indication  of  inelTicicnc)  somewhere  in 
the  circulation  organization.  Jtre  get¬ 

ting  awny  from  the  office  uncounted.  Per 
hap^y  the  preaa  room  count  is  off,  an  order  is 
wrong,  charges  incorrect  or  someone  is  steal¬ 
ing.  Only  by  comfilete  snrvey  can  the  matter 
be  corrected.  Thi  worst  al)nse<l  end  of  the 
circulation  bu.sincss  is  the  free  copies  that 
are  given  to  advertisers,  policemen,  hretnen. 
pos»  ofbee  forct'.  and  railroail  •inployecs. 


**Worthles>  and  impractical  editions  shou’d 
be  eliminated.  Every  edition  of  a  newspaper 
appears  important  and  will  undoubtedly  get 
some  sale,  but  is  the  e*  pense  involved  in 
publishing  this  edition  or  that  edition  jus¬ 
tified  for  the  few  sales  cb*ai*'ed  on  it?  This 
matter  should  require  intelligent  and  thorough 
investigation.  The  elimination  of  a*'  e<lition 
and  a  compromise  of  time  between  other  edi* 
tio's  may  solve  the  problem.  It  wall  :n*an 
less  mileage,  le‘s  wor’<  in  the  m  il  rof  m. 
fewer  re  urns  and  exchanges,  and  a  savi  g 
in  wrappers,  rope,  or  w  re.  Th  s  change  wdl 
a'so  cut  editorial  and  com])osing  room  ex> 
pciises. 

Check  Delivery  Costs 

"Delivery  co‘  t  is  a  sn' ject  o*'  whi''h  vol¬ 
umes  can  be  w*'itten.  The  accurate  cost  per 
mile  for  fleet  operation  s’nmld  be  she  1. 

Then  if  th's  fig  ire  can  b?  cut  ly  contr?c*i*'g 
routes  i  t  by  ary  other  m.'an  .  it  uM  Ik* 
do»'e.  Routing  of  tru'^ks  and  checking  of 
dead  runs  is  very  important.  Many  times 
roll  er  can  he  combined,  re ’u.i  g  mileage, 
necessary  equ  ipment  a^'d  drivers. 

“The  most  obvio  s  p’ace  to  lo')k  for  savin  g 
is  in  tr  vebng  eypnue.  telephone  c^lls,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  so  forth.  Supply  costs  should  rot 
be  overlooked. 

“Wo  k  can  be  accomplished  by  the  same 
s*aff,  if  the  work  of  the  office  force  is  sp -v  >  I 
rp.  Although  the  value  of  the  time  s  vivg 
may  not  be  at>tiarc*'t  at  the  time  it  is  made, 
later  the  rccumu'ation  of  manv  such  ravi- 
may  permit  a  re^uctio  '  of  office  f^r'e  w  th- 
out  harming  the  work.  There  are  many  other 
ways  i*'  which  to  save  expense.  S  >me  are 
wise.  E  ch  circnlatio”  nia-ager  wnll  bav**  to 
judge  for  h'mself.  What  may  prove  a  clever 
economy  for  o  e  man  may  be  a  s  upid  ex¬ 
pense  for  a*'othfr.  lie  knox*  s  his  o*'  n  p  ub 
lems,  and  has  his  own  s<»lutiona.  The  alert 
circulation  m'^nager  must  be  awake  diiri-g 
the  next  few  months — he  mu  t  ec'un  nvzt  in 
the  urprod’*c**ve  hra*'ches  cf  creubation  \vo*k 
so  that  w  ithont  inc«easirg  expenses  lu-  ni  ly 
promote  circulation.'* 


the  Dallas  team,  1  want  you  to  go  down  in 
your  breeches  and  send  our  two  winners  fifty 
Inicks.** 


Retorts  Mr.  Van  Dusen: 


•  “I  have  lieen  given  to  iimlerMainl  th-it  the 
reason  new  subs  are  hard  to  get  in  Dall-s 
is  because  so  few  people  in  that  town  can 
re  d  I  looked  up  Dallas  Ness'  circtila  ion 
figures  and  find  that  the  Dillas  News  h-'S 
abru‘  46  OOD  home  delivery  subscribers.  Do 
yoa  throw  cjpies  in  the  ctm?teries  wh  re  the 
old-time  cow  oys  are  biirieil?  Or  d-i  you 
gel  subscr'p-.ions  from  cowboy  p-niies?  Horses 
can’t  read;  we’er  sure  of  this.  .\re  you 
figuring  cn  coveri-g  all  rf  Tex-s  i'l  y-tir 
Ntw  York  World’s  Fair  trip?  We  are  going 
to  con''ne  our  eTorts  to  Milwaukee  city  zn.e. 
This  is  no  village,  either.’’ 


Labor  Unions  Control 
Milwaukee  Eve.  Post 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  3 — Announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  the  Miheauktt 
Evening  Post  that  loc"l  unions  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  acting  throu^ 
Milwaukee  Federated  Trades 


the 


Entertain  Newcomers 

MORE  THAN  259  newcomers  to 
Davenport,  la.,  were  recently  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Davenport  D'mo'rat  at 
a  dance  and  card  party.  The  Demo¬ 
crat  circulation  department  served  as 
host  and  printed  dance  programs  in  the 
shape  of  a  miniature  newspaper  with 
dances  named  for  various  features  in 
the  newspaper.  The  front  page  of 
the  dance  program  carried  the  banner 
line;  “Democrat  Welcomes  New  Resi¬ 
dents.” 


F  O 


Milwaukee -Dallas  "Feud" 

GROWING  out  of  a  challenge  made 

by  Jack  Estes,  ICMA  pre-ident  .and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Dallas 
News,  carrier  boys  of  that  naper  and 
the  Milwauk^^e  Sentinel  are  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  “Hands  Across  Continent" 
contest,  April  20-June  12.  H.  M.  Van 
Dusen,  Sentinel  c'rculation  manager, 
has  accepted  the  challenge,  including 
a  $50  wager,  the  money  to  be  divided 
eqU'lly  among  the  first  two  highest 
producers  on  either  the  News  or  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Both  papers  are  offering  their 
carriers  free  trips  to  the  New  York 
W'orld’s  Fair  and  the  $50  wager 
will  be  plus  spending  money  for  the 
boys. 

The  “feud”  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Estes  and 
V’an  Dusen.  Excerpts  follow: 

Says  Mr.  Estes: 

“1  iinderstaMfl  ytui  are  gt»irg  tn  >1*11!  soiiU’ 
•  »1  y<nir  carriers  id  the  New  ^^»tk  W'orldV 
Tail.  .So  are  we.  1  gf)t  a  $5ff  bdl  i*i  one 
my  Texas  Iwiots,  ready  ami  wait  ng  to 
give  si»ending  mo*iey  in  New  York  lo  rh  * 
iwd  high  producing  boys  in  your  tlrive  for 
fevv  rentiers  of  the  N'ews-.Seiitiiiel — that  i>. 
if  they  tt>|»  oiir  two  high  boys  in  Dallas.  If 
\inn  Milwaukee  team  falU  bv  g  nfire  fn»m 


Carriers  Get  Prizes 

NINETEEN  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

carriers  received  glad  tidings  of 
being  awarded  three-day  trips  to  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  at  an  hon¬ 
or  awards  meeting  at  which  th? 
covered  Spellacy  presentation  was 
ma-le. 

William  Richter,  Jr.,  was  judged  the 
outstanding  Courant  carrier  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $25  derived  from 
a  $1,000  fund  established  by  Mayor 
Soellacy  of  Hartiord  in  appreciation 
of  discovei’y  by  two  Courant  carriers 
of  a  fire  in  his  home  in  1936. 


Council,  have  acquired  ownershio  and 
active  control  of  the  Wisconsin  Guar¬ 
dian  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Milwaukee  Evening  Post  which  previ¬ 
ous  to  January  16,  this  year,  wa' 
called  the  Milwaukee  Leader. 

The  newly  elected  officers  and  board 
of  directors  include  Au^u-t  L.  Guis 
Milwaukee  Typographical  Union,  pres¬ 
ident;  Alfred  R.  Bower,  advertising 
and  sales  director,  vice-president: 
Fred  Steffes.  Brewery  Workers’  Union, 
secretary;  Elmer  Krahn,  business  man¬ 
ager,  treasurer;  Herman  Scide,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary,  Milwaukee  Federated 
Trades  Cou-cl;  Wilfii^m  Nagorsne 
Auto  Truck  Drivers’  Union;  Otto  Jiri- 
kewie,  Met-al  Trades  Council;  Peter! 
Schoemann,  Building  Trades  Council 
and  Theodore  Sweers,  Web  Pre.ssmen’s 
Union. 

Paul  A.  Holmes  continues  as  editor- 
in-chief.  Frank  Hagerty  has  become 
managing  editor,  and  Paul  Spcctor  has 
been  advanced  to  circulation  manager 
with  the  retirement  of  M.  G.  Matthew-; 


MARKS  50lh  YEAR 

Frederick  R.  Miller,  general  manager 
of  the  Nyaik  (N.  Y.)  Jo7irnal-Nev;s. 
was  in  charge  of  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  edition  of  that  newspaper 
May  6.  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  this 
is  one  of  the  largest  editions  the  paper 
has  ever  publl.^hed,  and  contained  66 
pages.  The  edition  was  handled  by 
C.  A.  Bostwick,  Inc.  of  New  York. 


BEYOND 
THE  BLUE 
HORIZON 


.  lies  the 
relaxation, 


1).  I VTOX s/'ctit 
more  per  capilo 
for  travel,  than 
any  other  OHIO 
city  in  19,18. 


.  .  .  lies  new  scenic  beauty  . 
feeling  of  adventure,  waits 
contentment. 

Daytonians  spent  almost  a  half  million 
dollars  during  the  1938  vacation  season 
for  travel.  This  summer,  expenditure 
will  exceed  that  mark. 

Travel  and  resort  advertising  published 
in  THE  NEWS,  influenced  the  majority 
of  Daytonians  due  to  the  excessive  line¬ 
age  which  it  carried.  In  steamship  adver¬ 
tising  alone  THE  NEWS  had  six  times 
the  lineage  of  all  other  Dayton  papers 
combined. 


THE  DAYTON  NEWS 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
VALLEY’S  PUBLIC  SERVANT  NO.  1" 


Represented  by 

SAWYER  -  FERGUSON  -  WALKER 

Chicago  Detroit  New  York 


I 
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BIT  PAPE 


Properly  Filled  Out 
Will  Transfer  You— 

from  an  unidentified,  unaffiliated  indivi¬ 
dual  circulator  into  an  important,  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  largest  associa-  j 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  i 


\tuH  the  uppliration  tinluy,  to 

I..  V  .  Se<T»‘lary-Tr€‘a*iir,T  r  ,»  Th,- 

Tiil^ia,  Oklahiinia;  or  Jafs.  F.  Jae,  Mrni- 
ll<■r^hi|l  (Chairman,  r/o  (.loItt'-Urmucral,  Si. 
l-oiiis.  \Io. 

(■irculntion  \liinafiers.  City  Cirrulatioii  Managers 
and  County  Circulation  Managers  are  eligible  for 
membership. 


INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  ASSOC., 

(oirinosl  ^rou|)  of  tiu'  most  successful  iiicii  ilirc«'liu^  circulation  lo- 
ilay.  welcomes  you  to  profit  from  its  many  ailvantafies. 

Heiiefits  that  hel|>  you  master  imlivitliial  prohlem-  .  .  .  atlvauta^e- 
tliat  huihl  \our  position  to  one  of  (‘ommamliii^z  importance  in  \o.ir 
own  or^aiii/ation.  You  fjet  circulation  information  ha^esl  on  exten¬ 
sive  research  .  .  .  \ou  enjoy  discussions  ami  «-ontacts  uith  the  hcst 
men  in  tin*  fiehl.  (nri'iilatiou  ideas,  new  developments  .  .  .  x«mi  are 
constantly  in  tom-h  with  what  is  heinji  thought  and  done  hy  afinre-- 
sive  eireiilation  managers  everywhere. 

There  is  a  place  awaiting  you  in  this  great  organisation.  ^  (»ur  ex¬ 
perience  and  opinions  are  needeil.  Fill  in  the  applicatiim  now.  so 
you  will  get  the  very  next  issue  of  the  I.  (].  M.  A.  4  tfTicial  Bulletin, 
telling  of  important  activities  and  of  new  developments  that  directly 
affect  you  and  your  work. 

.Maki*  arranye<*m«*nts.  /VilH  to  attend  the  I.C'.M.A.  convention  in  Inilianapolio  next  week. 


THE  tNTERNATtONAL  CIRCULATtON  MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCtATtON  HAS  ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 


t^ASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


'JNCiSTER  Pi. 


With  duties  and  facilities  intensi-  cover  all  costs  to  keep  associa- 
tied  for  study  and  work  in  behalf  tion  members  abreast  of  current 
of  the  circulation  profession,  legislation  and  departmental  op- 
annual  dues — no  assessments —  erations. 


4fST  ANNUAL 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL  CON¬ 
VENTION. JUNE 
2  0.  2  1.  2  2. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
IND. 


MAY 


19  3  9 


•— M.  V.  Atwood,  of  Rochester,  editorial  rrc*  xir^TSTTr 

PERSON AXi  director  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  FOLKS  WOlllrl 

in  a  recent  address  before  freshmen  TTKr^'tXTTM’^ 

MENTION  students  at  Syracuse  University’s  KriOVvlFlO 

- - -  ■  School  of  Journalism,  expressed  con-  , 

tom  KEENE,  publisher,  Elkhart  fj^ence  in  the  integrity  and  usefulness  WILLIAM  K.  HUTCHINSON,  who  re- 
(Ind.)  Truth,  and  recently  elected  j^e  newspaper,  as  well  as  in  the  cently  was  named  chief  of  the  Wash- 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  future  of  the  newspaper  as  a  business  ington  bureau  of  International  News 
Assn.,  was  hon-  pnterprisp  Service  as  suc- 

Herbert  Peek,  editor,  Elizabeth  City  f  f  ® 

70  T  (N.  c.)  Advance,  was  honored  re-  George  R. 

by  70  of  the  ^  ^  testimonial  dinner  by  the  Holmes  w  as 

A  ^  ElizaLth  City  Rotary  Club.  He  was 

presented  with  an  inscribed  desk  set.  Holmes  tradition 
c'll  S  ■<  \a  CIVIC  leaders,  in  of  reporting. 

1 '  ifaj  '  h  o  n  o  r  o  f  h  i  s  T.  H.  Wingate,  editor,  has  also  been  ^he  n  e  w  bu- 
election.  Speak-  named  manager  o  Kannapolis  (N  C)  chief  joined 

ers  included  Earl  Dailt/  hidependent.  He  succeeds  J.  L. 

R-  Chapman,  Moore,  who  was  named  business  man-  entered 

Flint  (Mich.)  ager  Lawrence  F.  Gillam  was  named  ^  ^ork 

Journal,  chair-  assistant  manager  in  charge  of  adver-  in  his 

jiging,  and  MLss  Mildred  Riggins  as-  hometown  of 
Tom  Keene  land  board;  W.  slstant  to  the  general  manager.  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Wm.  K.  Hutchinson 

H.  Shumaker,  William  Edwards  Easton,  editor  and  worked  in  New 


land  board;  W. 
H.  Shumaker, 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


The  new  bu¬ 
reau  chief  joined 
INS  in  1919.  He 
had  entered 
newspaper  work 
in  1913  in  his 
hometown  of 
Re.ading,  Pa.,  and  Wm.  K.  Hutchinson 


worked  in  New 


publisher.  Three  Rivers  (Mich.)  Com-  publisher,  Stilhoater  (Minn.)  Gazette,  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 

vtercial:  Arthur  K.  Remmel,  manag-  was  honored  April  27  by  local  citizens.  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  before  as- 

ing  editor.  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-  when  his  portrait  was  ordered  hung  sj^ment  to  the  INS  Washington 

Sciitiuel;  Bennett  Wolfe.  Indianapolis,  in  the  city's  “hall  of  fame”  with  those  bureau  in  1921. 

AP  bureau  chief,  and  William  F.  Can-  of  seven  other  recipients  of  the  award  energetic  worker,  Mr.  Hutchin- 

F.eld.  manager  of  Inland  Members’  since  1931.  The  88-year  old  editor’s  icon’s  exclusive  stories  and  “scoops” 


An  energetic  worker,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
an’s  exclusive  stories  and  “scoops” 


Services.  award  was  based  on  his  community  bayg  been  many.  In  the  famous 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  president,  San  work  during  the  last  68  years.  Mr.  Scopes  “monkey  trial”  in  Dayton, 
Antojiio  Express  and  News,  and  Ted  Easton,  considered  the  dean  of  Minne-  Tenn.,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  out  with 
Dealey,  vice-president.  Dallas  News,  sols  newspapermen,  is  active  and  at  (be  judge’s  decision  36  hours  before  it 
were  presented  sustaining  member-  desk  daily.  vvas  given  from  the  bench.  His  story 

ship  plaques  at  the  executive  board  Crombie  Allen,  former  owner  and  on  the  Balfour  Document  baring 


meeting  of  the  10th  District  AFA  in  editor  of  the  Ontario  (Cal.)  Daily  Rec- 


San  Antonio  April  23. 

George  McCulIagh,  32-year-old  pub- 


urd,  who  suffered  a  nervous  break- 


Anglo-American  World  War  diplo¬ 
matic  secrets  for  the  first  time,  was 


down  three  years  ago,  has  recovered  world-wide  beat. 


recuperating  from  illness  in  the  Bilt- 
more  hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Alex  Ewing,  owner,  Glasgow  (Scot¬ 
land)  Herald,  who  arrived  in  the 


cousin,  Mrs.  William  Ewing,  in  Staun¬ 
ton.  Va. 


on  International  Rotary  business. 
_ ■ _ 

In  The  Business  Office 


Grover  C.  Hall,  editor,  Montgomery  1  h  e  Pittsburgh 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  addressed  the  Ala-  Advertising 
bama  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach-  Club,  May  2  at 
ers  in  Montgomery  recently.  the  William  Penn 

James  C.  Dayton,  former  publisher  Hotel,  on  Youi 
of  New  York  Journal,  is  seriously  ill 
at  his  home,  21  East  62nd  St.,  New 
York.  World.” 

George  W. 


Victor  F.  Ridder,  publisher,  New  George  W . 
York  Stoats  Zeiturig  und  Herold^  who  Thorpe*  adver- 
has  been  confined  to  his  home,  81  Blast  tising  manager, 
79th  St.,  New  York,  for  the  last  three  Daily 

n\onths  with  a  bad  hip,  is  recovering.  News,  was 

''l“-Pra|''ent  fnd  AdlerS- 

-g  ciub  of 


Sterling  E.  Graham 


a  :,t*-weeK  isuropean  irip.  included  Bernald  E.  Clark.  «■  Warner,  ot  tne  stan,  succeeas  nim 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  executive  editor,  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  public  re-  Harold  Lowery,  formerly  of  th 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  lations  counsel,  and  John  V.  Waters.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  adver 
spoke  April  25  at  Paragould,  Ark.,  at  advertising  manager,  Miami  Herald.  (Continued  on  next  page) 

a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club  .  _  _  - 

i*nd  Young  Men’s  Civic  Club,  on  di-  i 

versification  in  agriculture.  B  ^  ^  ■  ik  ■ 

T.  O.  Huckle,  publisher,  Cadillac  I  1^  Ea  k  I  IVI  IVI 

(Mich.)  Evening  News,  vice-chair-  IWI  I  am  I  I  I  ^  I  ^ 

man  of  Michigan’s  Republican  state 

wnators,  is  handling  party  affairs  llV 

during  the  absence  of  Governor  Dick¬ 
inson,  who  is  attending  a  world  ■  | 

Methodist  church  meeting  in  Kansas  IF 

City. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor,  Louisville  \  knock-otil  coiiiir  striii,  Mickcv  Finn,  u  lovable 

imes.  will  discuss  “What  Does  Jour-  i  i  ,  i  •  <i  »  '  k'  ii  w  1  » 

nalism  Expect  of  the  College  Grad-  . . .  ^‘wertlieart.  kitty  kelly.  Readers 

Hate?"  May  11  before  a  journalism  all  over  the  eoiiiitry  are  jilioning  their  editors  to 

banquet  at  DePauw  Uni-  jJij,.  ,.xciiing  episode  will  turn  out. 

‘trsiiy.  Ureencastle.  Ind.,  sponsored 

y  the  local  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter.  MICKEY  FINN  is  growing  in  iiopularitv  hv 

eorge  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  cor-  .  ,  ,  i  ir  ,  •  .-ll 

respondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  '  '‘'•*1*^  botin‘k.  H  your  territory  is  still  open 

national  SDX  president,  will  .speak  we  will  gladly  send  samples  and  a  quotation, 

mt  What  Can  the  College  Graduate 
r-xpect  of  Journalism?” 

R-  M.  Hodges,  editor,  Burlington  •  3l<*XaUgh<:  Syndi(*atO,  IhC*. 

!  ^  Daily  Times,  has  been  given  _  •  u  /-• 

Rosenwald  Fellowship  for  special  Greenwich,  Conn, 

study  for  a  year,  and  will  go  to  Chapel  ^  V.  McAdam 

H'll.  N.  C..  in  September  to  engage  Chairman  President 

•n  creative  writing.  _ _ 


LAXK  LEOA  ARII 

A  kiioek-oiil  eoiiiie  slrii»,  Miekey  Finn,  a  lovable 
eop.  has  lost  bis  sweetheart,  kitty  kelly.  Readers 
all  over  the  eountry  are  jilioning  their  editors  to 
fiiul  out  bow  this  exeiting  episode  will  turn  out. 

MICKEY  FINN  is  growing  in  jiopularity  by 
leaps  ami  botimis.  If  your  territory  is  still  open 
we  will  gladly  send  samples  and  a  quotation. 

3l<*Xau^hi:  Syndi(*ato.  Inc*. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


Chas.  V.  McAdam 
President 


Strength 

Romance 

Daring 


Usher  of  Toronto  dlobe  and  Mail,  is  is  planning  to  go  to  Virginia  soon  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  covered  every  i 

recuperating  from  illness  in  the  Bilt-  International  Rotary  business.  sort  of  assignment  from  the  Machado 

more  hotel,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal.  _ ! _  revolution  in  Cuba  to  the  colorful 

.  .(Scot-  In  The  Business  Office  ElnTand  htse'riice^^his  aSJcLrs  ^ 

Ud)  Herald  who  arrived  in  the  1  "  ^  in  improving  working  conditions  in  the 

Undn  STERLING  K  GRAHAM  advertising  Capitol  press  galleries  won  for  him  a 

cousin,  Mrs.  William  Ewing,  m  Staun-  manager,  aeveland  Plain  Dealer 

addressed  the  luncheon  meetmg  of  .  r„ncrrp«  he  has  covered  the  Tea- 


In  Congress  he  has  covered  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  investigation,  the  banking  i 
probe,  and  the  first  and  second  World 
Court  fights. 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  general  manager, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  recovering  | 
from  a  recent  illness. 

Clarence  W.  Pierson  has  been  named  ^ 
credit  mcmager  of  Minneapolis  Star.  \ 
Mr.  Pierson  formerly  held  a  similar  ! 
position  with  the  Knaeble  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Leland  K.  Miller,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  News  and 
Times  has  resigned,  to  enter  the  U.  S. 


PreK’  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  sailed  May  3  Greater  Miami  April  26.  The  director-  Veterans’  Hospital  at  Boise.  Robert 
tor  a  six-week  European  trip.  elected  included  Bernald  E.  Clark.  H.  Warner,  of  the  staff,  succeeds  him. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  executive  editor,  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  public  re-  Harold  Lowery,  formerly  of  the 
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Love  ami  lbt>  tight  ami  gambb* 
for  life  are  thing?  everyom*  know?, 
thrill?  to.  In  TARZAN  Kdgar 
Rice  Burrougb?  jire?«‘nt?  tIuMii 
eb'ineiitally.  sju'ctacularly.  tlrama- 
tically  gripping  fa^t  rraili'r? 
mimis.  .'•tirring  'Iroiigb  n-ader?” 
fiimlaimMilal  »‘motion>. 
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_ continued  from  page  23 

tising  st^ff,  is  ■now  o-i  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune  Year  Book  staff. 

Carolyn  Coggins,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  books  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  spoke  before  the  American 
Assn.,  of  University  Women  at  Vassar 
College.  Pou''hkee'nsie,  N.  Y.,  April  18. 

Walter  W.  Marto,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Monrovia  (Cal.) 
News-Pon,  and  Mrs.  Marto,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  April  16. 

E.  B.  Kirk  former  owner  New 
Smyrna  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
and  former  general  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Deland  Sun  News  and  Day- 
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ffifluilint 
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tuna  Beach  Sun  Record  has  been 
named  publicity  director  for  the  Tel¬ 
fair- Stockton  Co.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Charles  E.  Crockett,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  Mrs.  Crockett  have  returned  from 
California. 

Jim  E.  Munford  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
A.  P.  Green  Fire  Brick  Company  to 
join  the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Office.  He  was  with  the  Monitor’s 
Kansas  City  Office  for  several  months 
in  1938. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GEORGE  W.  HEALY,  JR.,  managing 
editor.  New  Orleans  Times-Picay- 
une,  has  presented  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  four 
prints  by  Charles  Nebel  which  illus¬ 
trated  George  Wilkins  Kendall's  book, 
“The  War  Between  the  United  States 
and  Mexica,”  published  in  1851.  Ken- 
dell  founded  the  Times  -  Picayune 
with  Col.  F.  A.  Lumsden  in  1837. 

G‘il  Borden,  Chicago  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Mrs.  Borden  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  May  1  at  Pas- 
savrnt  Hospital,  Chicago. 

James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor, 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Walter  T.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  managing  editor,  Indianapolis 
News,  will  preside  at  a  panel  at  the 
journalism  conference  at  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  May  11, 
sponsored  by  the  local  SDX  chanter, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  William 
Welch,  president  of  DePauw  SDX 
chapter;  Harold  Harrison,  Indiana  AP 
bureau;  Wray  E.  Fleming,  president, 
Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.,  and  Edwin 
V.  O’Neel,  editor,  Hagerstown  (Ind.) 
Exponent. 

J.  G.  Bruce  has  been  named  m'’n- 
aeing  editor  of  Saint  John  (N.  B.) 
Telegranh  Journal,  and  Donald  R. 
Smith  has  been  named  to  a  similar 
post  with  the  companion  newspap"r, 
the  Evening  Tvnes-Globe.  C.  W.  Gil¬ 
christ,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
both  papers,  has  gone  to  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

James  Haworth,  city  editor.  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  April  23 
addressed  a  luncheon  attended  by 
delegates  to  the  first  business  sessions 
of  the  United  High  School  Press  Assn, 
of  West  Virginia  at  Huntington. 

Andrew  Bernhard,  city  editor,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  was  in  Chicago  April 
26  as  the  guest  of  Edgar  A.  Guc.st, 
Free  Press  poet,  at  the  latter's  radio 
broadcast.  Wliile  in  Chicago  he  vis¬ 
ited  Lawrence  C.  Salter,  former  medi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Free  Press  and  now 
associate  director  of  press  relations 
for  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  Mrs.  Salter,  formerly  Mi.ss  Alice 
M.  Conroy  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger. 

Jay  F.  Fleming,  city  editor.  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and  Mrs. 
Fleming  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 
April  24. 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports  editor, 
Hartford  Times,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  life  saving  commit¬ 
tee,  Hartford  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Erskine  Mclnwaine,  .sports  editor, 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  has  resigned. 
Bill  Peeler,  assistant  sports  editor, 
succeeds  him.  With  the  promotion  he 
started  a  new  daily  column  —  “Bill 
Peeler’s  Diamond  Dust.’’ 

Tommy  Devlin  has  rejoined  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  staff  on  general 
assignment  and  rewrite,  after  a  six- 
month  absence  spent  in  publicity 
work. 

Bill  Morrisey,  sports  editor,  Monc¬ 
ton  (N.  B.)  Times,  has  switched  to 
the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald. 


Albert  E.  Carter,  writer  on  foreign 
affairs  and  Sunday  editor,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  was  awarded  a  one-year 
fellowship  by  the  Julius  Rosenwild 
Foundation,  Chicago,  for  graduate 
study,  April  27. 

Christie  Mitchell,  police  reporter 
and  beach  co!umnist,  Galveston  Trib¬ 
une,  recently  won  the  city  table  ten¬ 
nis  championship,  for  the  second  suc¬ 
cessive  year. 

John  Anderson,  formerly  maneg  ng 
editor,  Eugene  (Ore.)  News,  is  now 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  News  editorial 
strff. 

Frank  Ridgway,  agricultural  editor. 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  formerly  pu'o- 
licity  advisor  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  in  Herbert  Hoover’s  admin’s- 
tration,  has  resigned  to  operate  his 
farm  north  of  Granville,  Mo. 

C.  C.  Nicolet,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  ed'torial  st'^ff,  on 
Mav  1  bee?  me  proprietor  of  F'e 
Quincy  (Fla.)  Gadsden  County 
Timr's,  own''d  by  Robert  L.  Swer^er 
for  the  last  23  years.  Mr.  Sweger  re- 
cent'y  purchased  the  Charwater 
(Fla.)  News  and  assumed  charge. 

John  L.  Scherer  has  resigned  as 
associate  editor  of  Mechanix  Illus¬ 
trated  magazine  to  become  aviation 
writer  for  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  co-pilot  of  the  Gannett  Newsoa- 
pers’  Lockheed  airolane  under  Lt.- 
Commander  Russell  Holderman,  chief 
pilot  at  Rochester. 

Paul  B.  Zimmerman  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  AP  Los  Angeles 
bureau  to  join  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
sports  department. 

Elizabeth  Hughes,  literary  editor. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  is  author  of 
“Smith  Street.  U.  S.  A.,’’  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury.  The  story  relates  to  Smith 
Street  at  Vinita,  Okla. 

Foger  Garis,  Wntc'^bury  (Conn.) 
Republicaji,  and  William  J.  Clew, 
Hartford  Courant,  who  have  been 
covering  the  Waterbury  conspiracy 
trial  since  it  started  five  months  ago, 
have  returned  to  their  court  assign¬ 
ment  after  having  recovered  from  a 
two-week  attack  of  grippe. 

William  H.  Bromage,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter  and  prevously 
a  Detroit  newspaperman,  has  b"en 
appointed  supervisor  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines. 

Thomas  H.  Walker,  financial  editor. 
Denver  Post,  recently  addressed  t’'e 
University  of  Denver  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  “How  to  Read  Financial 
Pages." 


Special  Editions 


HOUSTON  POST.  April  24.  Oil  Show 

Section,  22  pages,  full  size,  front 
page  in  red  and  black. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Pacific  Coast 
edition.  April  24.  annual  business  and 
industrial  review.  40  pages. 

New  York  Times,  April  16.  W.  &  J. 
Sloane's  Spring  Decorating  Guide,  24 
tabloid  pages. 

Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  May  2, 
12  pages.  First  Annual  “Fisherman’s 
Party  and  Sports  Show”  supplement. 

Longview  (Tex.)  Journal  and  News, 
April  16,  68-page  Friendly  Trek  and 
Homecoming  edition.  The  edition  in¬ 
cluded  a  12-page  tabloid  supplement, 
“Men  of  East  Texas.’’ 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  April  16, 
Baseball  Centennial  Section,  10  pages. 

Me7ia  (Ark.)  Weekly  Star,  April  20, 
Progress  Edition,  tabloid  size,  40 
pages. 

Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  April  28,  1939  Invi¬ 
tation  Issue,  32  pages,  4  sections. 

New  York  Nordisk  Tidende,  April 


27,  New  York  World’s  Fair  Supple- 
ment,  64  pages  tabloid  size,  with  front 
and  back  covers  in  color. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  April 
23,  Better  Homes  Section,  12  pages. 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer,  April 
27,  Welcome  Graduates  Edition,  4 
pages. 

New  Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser, 
April  13,  Annual  Horn?  Building  and 
Real  Estate  Number,  20-p3ge  tabloid 
section  printed  with  green  ink. 

■ 

Editor  Honored 
For  Aid  to  Farmers 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  1 — The  first  an- 
rual  award  of  the  Dallas  Agricultural 
Club,  a  plaque,  was  presented  tonight 
to  Victor  H.  Schoffelmayer,  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  for  his  distinguished  service  to 
Texes  agriculture  durin<7  the  last  22 
years.  Toastmaster  C.  M.  Evans  read 
a  letter  from  George  B.  Dealey,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  News,  who  was  unable  to 
attend.  “No  man  in  Texas  h's  labored 
more  intelligently,  more  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  or  more  faithfully  than  he  to 
improve  agricultural  methods  and 
economies  in  this  state  or  to  make  the 
life  of  the  Texas  farmer  more  toler¬ 
able.”  Mr.  Daaley  wrote. 

Responding,  Mr.  Schoffelmayer 
credited  a  large  portion  of  his  success 
in  his  work  to  the  News  and  to  “my 
boss,  Mr.  G.  B.  Dealey,  whose  visio.a 
and  interest  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  pioneer  in  new  fields  of  agricultural 
journalism.” 

MOTT  WINS  SDX  PRIZE 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  director  oi 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  has  been  awarded  the 
1938  Sigma  Delta  Chi  prize  for  “the 
most  outstanding  journalistic  re¬ 
search”  completed  during  the  period 
from  Oct.  1.  1937  to  Sept.  30,  1939.  The 
$50  cash  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr 
Mott’s  l,3()b-page  “History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazines.”  He  is  now  working 
on  the  fourth  and  final  volume  which 
will  bring  American  magazine  histoi) 
down  to  the  present.  The  SDX  re¬ 
search  committee  is  now  considering 
entries  for  the  1939  award.  Journal¬ 
istic  researches  completed  in  manu¬ 
script  form  or  published  during  the 
year  from  Oct.  1,  1938  to  Sept.  30. 1939 
are  eligible. 

■ 

PACA  MEETING  PLANS 

M.  L.  Applegate,  of  Hearst  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Service  at  Seattle 
will  be  chairman  of  the  newspape: 
advertising  session  of  the  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  As.sociation  conventio; 
to  be  held  at  Oakland.  Cal.,  June  Zh 
to  29.  This  session  will  be  held  the 
morning  of  June  27.  General  assem¬ 
bly  sessions  plans  prepared  by  Nor¬ 
ton  W.  Mogge,  senior  vice-presider.' 
of  Seattle  offices  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  place  Fred  Tomaschkt 
Tomaschke-Elliott  Agency,  Oaklanc 
as  chairman  of  the  advertising  agenc; 
session.  The  convention  will  ope' 
with  a  special  PACA  Day  at  tht 
Golden  Gate  International  Expositior 

OKLA.  BUREAU  ADDS  3 

With  the  addition  of  three  ne» 
members,  the  reorganization  and  er.' 
largement  of  the  United  Press  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bureau,  now  located  r 
the  Hotel  Black,  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  Debs  Myers,  bureau  mar-’ 
ager.  The  new  members  added  wef' 
Francis  Tihen,  transferred  from  th' 
Kansas  City  bureau;  Ernest  M.  Hi- 
former  Oklahoma  City  Oklahov 
News  political  reporter,  and  Glen  F 
Bayless,  former  Oklahoma  News  rf" 
porter.  Mr.  Myers  said  the  burea- 
has  started  delivery  of  its  day  an- 
night  trunk  wire  reports  to  the  Okk- 
homa  City  Times  and  Oklahoman. 
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Huge  Staffs  At  Opening 
Of  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair 


Hundreds  of  Newsmen  from  Metropolitan 
Papers  at  Debut  .  .  .  One  Daily  Assigns 
40  .  .  .  Two-Way  Pigeon  Service 


Roof  of  fhe  Journal-American’s  SoutK 
Street  plant,  showing  pigeon  lofts  and  a 
flock  In  the  air. 


Liberal  Policy  on  Passes 

The  Fair,  despite  early  announce- 
raents  of  a  “hard”  policy  on  passes, 
was  liberal  with  them  from  the  start. 

Eight  hundred  one-day  or  five-day 
passes  were  issued  for  the  opening 
day,  Sunday,  April  30.  Thereafter, 
these  limited  passes  were  to  be  had 
on  request  at  the  Administration 
Building  by  all  who  could  produce 
police  cards  or  other  documents  iden¬ 
tifying  them  as  professional  news 
men. 

Season  passes  were  distributed  in 
large  numbers  rmong  New  York  City 
editorial  departments. 

The  New  Yo-fc  Herald  Tribune's 
fair  coverage  this  week  included  a 
daily  guide-m-p  showing  the  Fair's 
geographical  Iryout  on  a  large  scale 
oo'd  listing  ell  nbces  of  importance. 
A  daily  schedule  of  events  alongside 
was  keyed  to  the  piece  guide. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Press 
Building,  a  two-story  structure,  fully 
OQuipped  for  staffs  of  metropolitan  and 
visiting  newspapermen,  the  working 
PreK.  editors  and  nublishers  have  at 
‘heir  disposal  a  well  equipped  press 
club  located  atop  of  the  General  Mo¬ 
vers  Highways  and  Horizons  Building 
on  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  office,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Garrett,  G.  M.  direc- 
‘or  of  public  relations,  is  comfortably 


Here's  your  World's  Fair  reporter,  flanked  by  a  photographer,  dominating  mural  by 
Carlo  Clampaglla  In  the  $200,000  Press  Building  adjoining  the  Administration  Building 
at  the  Fair.  Photo  shows  two-thirds  of  mural  decorating  a  front  Interior  wall  over  main 
stairway  to  metropolitan  newspaper  offices  on  second  floor. 
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stood  for  liberty  of  the  press,  speech, 
assembly,  and  religious  worship. 

“On  the  right,”  the  Mayor  continued, 
“we  have  a  sjonbol  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  No  free  country  can  exist 
without  a  free  press.  True,  it  is  com¬ 
fortable  for  any  executive  to  carry  on 
his  duties  if  he  can  control  the  press. 
Sometimes  some  of  us  smart  under 
the  lashings  of  the  criticisms  which 
we  got  from  a  free  press.  But  to  me 
it  would  be  little  satisfaction  if  all  the 
praise  I  got  was  from  a  press  that  I 
could  control. 

Keeps  Democracy  on  Its  Course 

“It  is  through  the  vigilance  of  a 
free  press  that  democracy  is  kept  on  a 
proper  course.  It  is  through  the  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  press  that  faults, 
deficiencies,  shortcomings  are  dis¬ 
closed.  Our  democracy  could  not  have 
been  born  had  it  not  been  for  a  free 
press. 

“Nothing  must  happen  to  curtail  the 
complete  freedom  of  expression 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
that  means  that  we  must  permit  no 
flank  attack,  no  attack  from  the  rear, 
and  no  other  kind  of  any  system  that 
will  in  the  slightest  degree  place  con¬ 
trol  over  that  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Afternoon  New  York  papers  were 
quick  to  swing  away  from  lengthy 
coverage  of  spot  news  of  the  Fair  and 
toward  emphasizing  features  after  the 
curtain  raiser.  There  were  frequent 
changes  in  personnel  at  the  Fair  as  a 
result. 

The  New  York  Sun  decided  upon 
weekly  changes  of  its  manpower. 

■ 

Malloy  Named  M.  E. 

Of  Chicago  American 

Chicago,  May  3 — John  A.  Malloy  of 
the  Hearst  general  manag-ment  staff 
and  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  American,  Boston  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Boston  Record,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  succeed¬ 
ing  Albert  E.  Dale. 

Mr.  Malloy,  who  took  charge  May  1. 
has  named  Harry  F.  Reutlinger  as 
executive  city  news  editor,  succeeding 
R.  R.  Knotts,  who  returns  to  his  for¬ 
mer  post  as  chief  editorial  writer 
No  other  executive  news  staff  changes 
have  been  made,  Mr.  Malloy  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Rcutlingei 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  when  it 
became  a  daily  tabloid  last  fall.  He 
has  been  day  city  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner. 

The  new  American  m''n''ging  edi¬ 
tor  is  not  a  stranger  in  Chicago,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  and  raised  here.  He 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  N''U's  and  later 
with  the  old  Chicago  EueiiitK/  Jour¬ 
nal,  prior  to  joining  the  Hora’d  & 
Examiner  19  years  ago.  He  will  re¬ 
tain  his  connection  with  the  Hears! 
general  management. 

Mr.  Malloy,  who  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  since  1920,  was 
appointed  to  the  Hearst  general  man¬ 
agement  staff  last  January.  Former¬ 
ly  with  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner,  he  later  joined  the  old  New  York 
American.  He  left  the  night  city  desk 
of  the  American  to  become  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  American  in  July,  1930. 

In  January,  1933,  he  was  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Sundaii 
Advertiser;  in  September,  1935,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  both  the  Adverti.ser 
and  American;  and  in  April,  1938,  he 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
all  three  Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  Hearst  general 
manager,  tolb  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
New  York  that  Mr.  Dale  will  remain 
in  Chicago  for  a  while  to  aid  the  new 
managing  editor. 
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Photog's  Shot 
In  Murder  Probe 
Wins  LA.  Prize 

Amott  Wins  News  Award 
In  Coast  Cameramen's 
First  Picture  Contest 

Waiting  and  watching  for  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  to  snap  his  camera 
on  an  assignment  were  responsible  for 
Hugh  Arnott’s 
prize  -  winning 
p  h  o  to ,  ‘‘My 
Father  Killed 
My  Mother.”  in 
the  Los  Angeles 
Press  photogra¬ 
phers  Associa¬ 
tion  first  annual 
contest.  Amott, 
Los  Angeles 
Times  photogra¬ 
pher,  made  the 
picture  in  the 
police  homicide 
bureau  during  a 
murder  invesitgation  just  as  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  daughter  was  restrained  by  an 
officer  from  lurching  forward  in  an 
emotional  attack  on  her  father. 

15  Medals  Awarded 

More  than  700  pictures  were  on  dis¬ 
play  for  three  days  in  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  music  room  in  the  public  ex¬ 
hibit  of  news  photographs  which 
closed  April  23.  Nearly  half  of  them 
were  entered  in  the  contest  by  photog¬ 
raphers  of  Los  Angeles  and  Holly¬ 
wood  newspapers  and  photo  services. 
The  others  included  displays  arranged 
by  syndicates,  prize  winners  from 
other  contests  (including  ‘‘Death  on 
Fifth  Avenue,”  which  won  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  1938  contest).  Equipment 
for  wired  photos  was  also  displayed. 

In  all,  $225  in  cash  prizes,  and  15 
medals  were  awarded  to  winners  in 
three  divisions,  news,  feature  and 
sports. 

Arnott’s  first  prize  netted  him  $100 
cash,  and  a  gold  medal.  He  made  the 
shot  with  a  4  by  5  Speed  Graphic  and 
Jacobson  synchronizer,  shooting  at 
1 -200th  sec.  at  f.ll. 

The  second  prize  of  $50  and  a  silver 
medal  in  the  news  division  likewise 
went  to  the  Times,  "Tragedy”  being 
made  by  J.  H.  McCrory,  head  of  the 
photographic  department,  from  a  tree 
vantage  point  at  mid-day,  shooting  at 
l-90th  sec.  and  stopped  to  f.22. 
McCrory  used  a  4  by  5  Speed  Graphic 
which  he  purchased  in  1923.  using  the 
original  Zeiss  4.5  lens  and  Compur 
shutter. 

Third  prize  in  the  news  division  of 
$25  ca.sh  and  a  green  bronze  medal 
went  to  Felix  Paegel  of  the  Los  An- 


"Through  the  Ropes."  Dramatic  action  shot 
by  Hal  Jensen,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  won 
first  place  in  the  sports  division.  This  pic¬ 
ture.  under  the  title,  "Head  Over  Heels," 
won  an  honorable  mention  in  the  recent 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  photo  contest. 

geles  Examiner,  for  "Right  or  Wrong, 
My  Son.”  This  shot  was  made  in  the 
county  jail  during  the  trial  of  Carl 
Drummond  on  Naval  spy  charges,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  principals  had 
ceased  formal  poses  for  the  photo- 
raphers,  and  while  others  on  the  as¬ 
signment  were  putting  their  equip¬ 
ment  away.  Paegal  used  a  4  by  5 
Speed  Graphic,  shot  at  l-2()0th  sec.  at 
f.ll,  from  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet.  He  has  been  with  the  Examiner 
for  3  years,  and  before  that  was  on  the 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

"Tete  a  Tete"  Feature  Winner 
First  prize  in  the  feature  division 
was  awarded  Robert  Landry,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  for  “Tete  a 
Tete.”  This  informal  shot  of  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  Mrs.  Jack  Warner  was 
made  at  La  Conga,  Hollywood,  during 
a  Warner  Bros,  party,  with  a  4  by  5 
Speed  Graphic  at  l-200th  sec.  with 
synchronized  flash.  Landry,  who  has 
been  with  INP  for  three  years,  re¬ 
ceived  $25  cash  and  a  gold  medal. 

First  prize  in  the  sports  division, 
also  receiving  $25  cash  and  a  gold 
medal,  was  won  'oy  Hal  Jensen’s 
“Through  the  Ropes,”  which  won  an 
honorable  mention  as  “Head  Over 
Heels”  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  recent 
contest,  and  placed  in  the  Hearst  con¬ 
test  as  “Definitely  Out."  The  title 
changes  were  accidental.  Jensen  ex¬ 
plained,  the  picture  being  entered 
without  a  title  in  both  of  the  later 
contests.  Jensen  is  a  member  of  the 


Los  Angeles  Elxaminer  photo  staff. 

Ten  honorable  mentions  were 
awarded,  the  winners  receiving  bronze 
medals.  These  were; 

"Fiiflit.”  by  Jenson;  ‘‘Differeiiee  of  Opin- 
ioii  '  h.v  l-uiulr.v,  made  during  an  attempt  of 
the  U.  S.  marshal  to  evict  Mrs.  Jackson 
Barnett,  widow  of  the  (rovernmeiit's  million¬ 
aire  liuli.'in  ward:  “IlleB.tl  Verdict"  b.v  Pa<‘>.'el. 
(thowimr  the  borlies  of  two  murdered  at¬ 
torneys  sliimpeil  in  the  court  room  (this  pic¬ 
ture  won  tliinl  prize  in  the  Hearst  <'ontest ) : 
••Keminiseence.”  an  informal  portrait  of  Bill 
H.irl.  made  b.v  Ben  White,  ixi’;  "I’ortrait  of 
a  I.aity,"  ,a  shot  of  a  horse’s  head,  b.v  t'oy 
Wat-on,  l.os  Anyeles  Evetiiiig  Herald  &  Ex- 
pre-s:  'Safe."  a  basc'ball  shot,  and  "Acting 
L'p"  a  raec  track  shot,  both  by  Jack  Herroil, 
Lo-  Angeles  Times;  "Jitterbugs,”  a  general 
view  of  a  jitterbug  contest,  by  Paul  Pang- 
born.  Herald  &  Express;  "Easter  Parade,"  a 
worius-eye  view  of  a  trio  of  liab.v  chicks, 
b.v  Kols'rt  Jakot)-ou.  Times;  and  "Flaming 
Midgi  t."  snapiK-d  as  a  midget  raeer  burst  in¬ 
to  flames,  by  Elgie  Vorhees,  Carroll  Photo 
Servi.-e. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges  composed  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  all  the  downtown 
papers,  L.  D.  Hotchkiss.  Times;  R.  T. 
Van  Ettisch,  Examiner;  J.  B.  T.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Herald  and  Express;  Lee  Payne, 
Evening  News,  and  Wilbur  Ward. 
Daily  News. 


lournalism  Week 
Program  Marks 
30th  Anniversary 

U.  of  Missouri  School's 
Dean  Arranges  Broad 
Program  .  .  .  Awards  Due 

To  mark  the  thirtieth  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
May  9-12,  Dean  Frank  L.  Martin  has 
arranged  a  program  dealing  with  al¬ 
most  every  phase  of  newspaper  mak¬ 
ing.  Widely  known  speakers  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  news  from  the  local,  national 
and  international  viewpoint,  the  radio 
in  the  news,  country  journalism,  press 
photography,  various  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  newspaper  of  the  future. 

This  year  the  situation  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  Blast  makes  foreign  news 
of  particular  importance  to  newspapfcr 
readers,  so  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  discussions  of  the  gathering 
and  writing  of  foreign  news  by  vet¬ 
eran  correspondents. 

The  program  for  Journalism  Week 
follows  in  full; 

Tl  KSBAY,  M.W  f» 

.Mi-Miiiri  Writer!*'  Guild. — Muruiiig  -c-^ion 
M)i-;ikers  will  be  Carl  B.  Iki-,  luyd  Laureate 
Ilf  the  Ozarks;  Mae  Trailer,  country  corre- 
.-|i<mdeut ;  Lueillc  Morris  L'litoii,  Lulu  W. 
tlilluuiaiiil  Homer  Croy,  widely  known  nov- 
eli.-t  and  native  Missourian,  who  will  tell 
how  a  novel  is  made  into  a  motion  picture. 

.Vfteriioon  session  of  the  Missouri  Writers’ 
Guild. — Frances  Whiting,  associate  editor  of 
Cosiiiopolilan.  will  talk  on  magazine  making 
and  Prof.  Jeremiah  Rei-ve-  of  Westminster 


"Tete  a  Tete."  Winner  in  the  feature  picture  division  is  this 
shot  of  Marlene  Dietrich  (left)  and  Mrs.  Jack  Warner,  made 
by  Robert  Landry  of  International  News  Photos. 


"My  Father  Killed  My  Mother."  Hugh  Arnott’s  photo  which 
was  adjudged  first  In  the  news  picture  division  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Press  Photographer's  Association  contest. 


College.  Fulton,  Mo.,  will  reveal  what  w-rit- 
ers  ought  to  write. 

Following  a  talk  on  the  field  of  publicity 
by  Barry  Holloway,  director  of  public  rrla. 
tions  at  Stephens  College  in  Columbia,  there 
will  be  an  open  discussion  of  publicity. 

Evening. — Annual  dinner  of  the  Writers' 
Guild,  with  Mr.  Croy  a-  the  lirnicipal 
sisaker. 

WEliNESD.W,  .MAY  10 

Murning  st'ssion. — The  editorial  p.ive  and 
farm  news  will  be  the  main  topii-.  Ban 
Howard,  editorial  writer.  St.  Loni-  Post- 
Dispatch,  will  speak  on  thi‘  oracular  I’ditoria; 
writer,  and  Harpir  la'ieh,  (.'hic.'igo  Daily 
News,  will  tell  about  the  work  of  the  edi- 
torial  coluniiiist .  Willx'r  A.  Coehel,  i-ilitor. 
Kansas  City  Weekly  Star,  W.  W.  W  iyniack. 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  editorial 
s<-clioii  of  the  Des  Moines  Kegisti  r  and  ’Trib¬ 
une.  will  disi-uss  what  the  fariin  r  n  .ills  and 
agricultural  journalism  in  general.  E.  L. 
/.imniermaii.  proilui'liun  manager,  li'.trcy  Ad- 
vi-rtisiiig  Co.  in  SI.  Louis  will  comhict  a 
round  table  on  advertising  prodiielion. 

.Afti-rnooii  session. — S|H-cial  writing  and 
pri'ss  <-orivs|Kiiidi-ni'e.  Jack  Van  ('(s  ierinir. 
wilillili-  editor.  Detroit  Frei-  Pri-ss  and  iire-i- 
dent  of  the  Outdoor  Writers'  Assm-ialioii.  will 
talk  oil  writing  of  outdoor  life.  Dr.  Fn-d  L. 
Zapffe,  i-ditor  of  tin-  Journal  of  the  Asso- 
elation  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  will 
discuss  professional  writing.  Exiieriencen  in 
"covering  the  President"  will  be  desenbed 
by  George  E.  Durno,  White  House  corn'spond- 
ent  for  the  International  News  Service,  and 
Joe  Alex  Morris,  cable  editor  for  the  United 
Press  will  speak  on  the  world’s  news  Cen¬ 
ters.  The  making  of  newspa|M-r  men  will  be 
the  subject  of  Ben  Kobertson,  former  foreign 
press  correspondent  and  now  a  free  Ian® 
writer.  Hound  table  on  press  photograph} 
will  be  led  by  Vernon  C.  Myers  of  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Look,  and  Art  Witman. 
photographer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Evening. — America’s  interest  in  foroigi 
news  will  be  analyzisl  by  J.  C.  Oeslreicher. 
INS  foreign  editor.  Jerome  D.  Bamum. 
editor  and  pulilisher,  Syracuse  tN.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  will  tell  how  a  publisher  looks  at 
the  I  lit  lire. 


TlllKSUAY,  MAY  II 

Morning  s<-ssion. — Modern  reporting,  news 
liaiHir  and  libel,  reporting  the  Spanish  War 
and  obligations  of  the  press  will  be  des'Ufonl 
by  Francis  P.  Douglas,  city  editor,  St.  Louu 
GlolX'-Democrat:  Henry  N.  Ess.  attorney  lor 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  Webb  f.P.  Eiiropeu 
General  Manager.  Tom  H.  Ki-i-ne.  presidenl. 
Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  .iiid  iilitor  of 
The  Truth,  Elkhart,  liid.  J.  1.  M.verson 
promotion  manager  of  thi-  Daily  Oklahoniiui. 
Oklahoma  Cit.v,  will  lead  a  round  table  oc 
advertising  promotion. 

Afternoon  session. — Medals  of  honor  will 
Is-  presented  by  Ibe  Sciiool  of  Jonrnali-m  to 
two  newspa|M-rs  and  two  newspais-r  men  lor 
dislingni-hed  si-rvii-e  in  joiirna.isin  at  * 
o'eloi-k.  This  will  Is-  followed  by  a  iliscut- 
sioii  of  sonii-  of  tiMlay's  problems  in  news- 
pa|s-r  publishing  b.v  F.  M.  ("Jack" I  Fljnc 
business  manager.  New  York  Daily  News,  anJ 
by  a  talk  on  the  nation's  news  by  R.iymoiKl 
P.  Brandt,  chief  of  the  Washington  hiirt-aii 
of  the  St.  Imuis  Post-Dispatch.  .A  rounl 
table  on  radio  ncws<-.isls  will  lx-  leil  li.v  Harry 
W.  Flannery,  news  direi-tor  of  station  KMOI 
SI.  Louis,  and  Erli-  Smith,  station  KMBT 
Kansas  City. 

Evening  session. — Principal  s|s-ak(r-  will 
Is-  Mark  Ethridg<-.  general  niaiiagcr  and  via- 
presidenl.  Louisvilh-  Coiirn-r-Journ.il.  who 
will  spe-ak  on  press  leader-hip,  and  Fred  S 
Ferguson,  president  of  Ncwspai«-r  Eiilerprik 
.AssiK-iation,  who  will  discuss  tin-  niodert 
nc  wspa|K-r  b-ature. 


FKinW,  .MAY  PI 

.Morning  -essiun. — Talks  on  various  aspeou 
ol  rural  publishing.  Fred  W.  Hill,  publisher. 
Hamburg  (la.)  Reporter,  will  tell  how  a 
newspaper  can  he.p  build  a  eonnnunitj; 
Arne  Rac,  executive  st-cretary,  NalioMi 
Editorial  Association,  will  give  pointers  on 
profitable  wi-ekly  newspaiK-r  operation;  Mrs 
Joseph  E.  Goodbar,  pix-sident.  National  Fell’ 
eralion  of  Press  Women,  will  g|>eak  on  thf 
heritage  of  the  pn-ss,  and  H.  E.  Guth.  editor 
;in<l  co-publisher.  Perry  County  Ri-publicu. 
Perryville,  Mo.,  will  give  some  sidelights  oo 
rural  news  inleri-sts. 

Afternoon  session. — Robert  L.  Coe,  of  tho 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  advertising  depsri- 
inent,  will  describe  the  operation  and  futun 
of  the  facsimile  radio  newspaper.  Bruce  B- 
.Mc-Coy.  executive  secretary.  Louisiana  Pro* 
.Asso<-iation.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  will  talk  oo 
•  irculation  building. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Misooun 
Women's  Press  Club,  with  Mrs.  B.  J.  Blooo- 
pp-sidenl,  of  the  Weston  Chronicle,  pri-sidiniT- 
.Among  the  siieakers  wdl  be  Miss  Nell  Sne*- 
i-ditor  of  the  woman’s  page,  Kansas  City  St>r- 
Miss  Prunella  Wood,  women’s  editor  for  KiM 
Features:  and  Fred  W.  Hill,  Hamburg  (!*-• 
Keporti-r.  .A  ceremony  cominemorating  Mr* 
Nathaniel  Patten  of  the  Missouri  Intel!)' 
gencer.  Old  Franklin.  Mo.,  who  was  Missourif 
first  woman  journalist,  and  announcement  0‘ 
the  Helen  M.  M.alloch  scholarship  awanl  wil- 
close  the  women’s  session. 

The  climax  of  Journalism  Week  will  t*  * 
Missouri  Ozarks  banquet.  Among  the  ft* 
tured  speakers  will  be  Isaac  F.  M.ireosWt 
who  will  relate  some  of  his  experiences  B 
interviewing  dictators;  Vladimir  Hiirbar 
Czechoslovakian  minister  to  the  UniW 
States;  Edson  K.  Bixby  of  Springfii-ld  New* 
pap<-rs.  Inc.,  SpringBeld.  Mo.;  Gov.  Lloyd  L 
Stark  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Mw 
diebush.  president  of  the  University  of  Mif 
souri. 
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there  some  eunfuHioii  about  thi^  question  of  what  media  the  newspapers 
should  use  when  they  ativertise  iheir  story?”  Alice  inquired,  as  she  suddenly  came 
on  a  pair  of  Trade  Journals,  looking  much  alik<‘  and  certainly  speaking  the  same 
solicitation  language.  '*Take  those  two,  for  example  ...  I  can't  tell  one  from  the 
other.  Both  elaim  to  reach  everyhmiy  connecte<l  with  newspapers  and  a<lvertising.” 
The  Vi’hite  Rahhit  grinned.  “You  don’t  know  the  half  of  it.  my  <lear,”  he  said,  “the 
woods  are  full  of  Tweedledums  and  Tweed^edees  ami  Tm  rather  fond  of  them.  It  is 
natural  enough  to  go  after  husiness.*' 

"There’s  nnother  one  coming!”  Alice  exclaimeil,  ’‘and  he  is  saying  over  and  over 
again:  *Use  me  and  nohody  else.  Any  newspaper  going  out  fur  national  advertising 
should  coneentrate  on  !V1E.  Liiok  at  my  circulation!  I  cost  more  hut — .’ 

“And  IS  it  really  true?”  Alice  demanded. 

“Listen,  my  dear,”  answered  the  White  Rahhit,  “there’s  a  modieum  of  truth  in 
everybody  ami  everything.  But  after  a  long  life,  I’ve  found  there’s  always  a  ONE 
BEST  for  any  purpose.  I’m  afraid  the  temptation  is  to  become  confused  by  so  many 
‘Tweedles’  this  and  ‘Tweedles’  that.  Ami  it  is  particularly  true  of  Advertising.” 

Alice  shook  her  head.  “It  soumis  simple  the  way  you  tell  it,”  she  admitteil. 


It  IS  simple.  Editor  &  Publisher  IS,  and  always  HAS  been,  the  most 
direct  and  the  most  economical  way  to  reach  National  Advertisers  and  those 
who  control  the  making  up  of  space  sehedules.  No  waste.  It  fights  their 
battles,  keeps  a  living  weekly  record  of  every  phase  of  advertising — and 
appeals  to  a  remarkable  roneentratian  of  readers  trhit  count.  There  are 
not  many  important  national  aceounts  .  .  .  not  many  executives  in  charge 
of  them.  Editor  and  Publisher  is  r<>afi  .‘S2  weeks  a  year  hy  these  executives. 
A  newspaper  should  not  heeome  ensiiarled  in  too  many  “Tweeflledums” 
anti  “Tweetlletlees” — especially  thttse  that  are  etiitetl  for  the  entire  public. 
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New  ANPA  Mgr. 
Springs  from 
Newspaper  Clan 

Cranston  Williams'  Father, 
Brother.  Sister,  Mother, 
Active  in  Journalism 

Cranston  Williams,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  secretary-manager  of  the  SNPA 
for  the  last  15  years,  who  on  July  1 
will  become  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  succeeding  Lincoln  B. 
Palmer,  is  a  member  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Georgia  newspaper  family. 

Mr.  Williams,  at  intervals  at  the 
age  of  seven,  printed  a  small,  two- 
column,  eicht  inch  paper  called  ‘‘The 
Mirror.”  He  set  all  the  type  by  hand, 
and  made  up  and  printed  the  paper 
on  a  job  press  in  the  weekly  news- 
papier  office  owned  by  his  father,  the 
late  “Uncle  Jim”  Williams,  then  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Crawfordville 
(Ga.)  Advocate-Democrat. 

Father  Was  Publisher 

‘‘Uncle  Jim”  Williams,  the  father, 
moved  from  Crawfordville  to  Greens¬ 
boro  in  1906  when  he  purchased  the 
Greensboro  Herald-Journal.  The  elder 
Williams  was  the  first  Georgia  news¬ 
paper  man  to  be  honored  for  half- 
century  service  in  journalism  when  in 
1933  a  barbecue  was  given  in  his 
honor  by  his  Greensboro  friends.  The 
elder  Williams,  one  of  the  co-founders 
of  the  Auqtista  Herald,  published 
newspapers  in  Washington,  Ga..  Craw¬ 
fordville  and  Greensboro.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1936,  he  was 
owner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Greensboro  Herald-Journal  and  the 
Columbia  News,  of  Harlem.  Ga.,  both 
weekly  newspapers. 

When  called  from  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  in  1936  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  father  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  Cranston  Williams  again  entered 
the  weekly  shop  where  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  training  to  assist  his 
brother,  Carey  Williams,  by  reading 
proofs,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  Herald- 
Journal  could  be  published  on  regular 
schedule. 

His  brother,  Carey,  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  Georgia  weekly  journalism 
for  18  years.  Besides  being  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  humorous  paragranber, 
Carey  Williams  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  three  Williams  Publications — 
the  Greensboro  Herald- Journal.  The 
Columbia  News  and  the  Crawford¬ 
ville  Advocate-Democrat.  Last  No¬ 
vember,  Carey  purchased  the  Craw- 
f(/rdville  weekly,  the  pap>er  upon 
which  his  father  and  Cranston  l»th 
first  learned  the  newspaper  business. 
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A  sister,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Boswell,  the 
former  Miss  Mary  Jim  Williams,  is 
active  in  journalism  and  is  associated 
with  Carey  in  the  Greensboro  office. 

The  mother,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Williams, 
lives  in  the  Williams  home  at  Greens¬ 
boro  and  frequently  writes  items  for 
the  Greensboro  paper.  Cranston  and 
Carey  Williams  are  executors  under 
the  will  of  the  late  J.  C.  Williams. 

All  three  of  the  Williams  men  were 
included  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America.” 

In  1925,  Cranston  Williams  married 
Miss  Caroline  Hutter,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.  They  have  two  children,  Cranston 
and  Hutter.  ’The  Cranston  Williams 
are  frequent  visitors  to  the  old  Wil¬ 
liams  home  in  Greensboro.  The  Wil¬ 
liams  brothers,  Cranston  and  Carey 
are  joint  owners  of  a  201-acre  farm 
about  15  miles  from  Greensboro  in 
Greene  County. 

■ 

Minor  Stockholders 
Sue  Hearst  Firms 

A  bill  of  complaint  has  been  filed 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  by  Mary  S.  Lankford  and 
lola  J.  Harter  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Everett  L.  Mier,  listed  as  a 
resident  of  Illinois,  who  aver  that  they 
are  owners  of  564  shares  of  Class  A 
7%  cumulative  particioating  capital 
stock  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  against  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.,  American 
Ncwspaoers,  Inc.,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc.,  Hearst  Publications,  Inc., 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  Hearst  ^ter- 
prises.  Inc.,  Golden  Gate  Finance  Co., 
and  others. 

The  plaintiffs,  who  state  that  they 
comprise  a  committee  “for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  owners  of  Class  A  stock.” 
ask  that  the  directors  be  required  and 
directed  to  take  “appropriate  steps” 
to  effect  dissolution  of  the  defendant 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.; 
that  receiver  of  the  defendant  corpora¬ 
tion  be  apnointed  in  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders,  and  that  the  directors 
of  this  corporation  “be  removed  from 
their  respective  offices  and  any  other 
position  of  trust  held  by  them  in  the 
said  defendant  corporation.” 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  emi)loyes — 
men  recommended  becau-e  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
througb  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


IVrifc  or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicaqo,  III. 


160-PAGE  PAPER 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail 
on  April  29  issued  a  160-page  edition 
in  14  sections  which  had  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose.  It  marked  the  daily’s  40th  anni¬ 
versary  and  also  constituted  a  World’s 
Fair  edition  to  publicize  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  edition  contained  approx¬ 
imately  10,000  inches  of  advertising. 
Eight  thousand  copies  were  sent  to 
the  World’s  Fair  and  one  of  these 
was  presented  to  Grover  Whalen, 
president  of  the  Fair,  by  B.  R.  Kidd, 
automotive  and  aviation  editor,  April 
30. 


Waterbury  Dailies 
Get  Honorable  Mention 

continued  from  page  7 

to  lawyers,  lobbyists,  contractors  and 
others  and  other  evidence  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  An  expert  accountant  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  controller’s  office  by  the 
papers,  as  a  personal  assistant  to  Mr. 
Rowland.  A  special  reporter  was  as¬ 
signed  to  delve  into  the  mess  and  pro¬ 
duced  breath-taking  disclosures  that 
came  thick  and  fast  of  irregularities 
and  corruption.  The  administration 
fought  back  with  news  bans  and  the 
pro-Hayes  newspaper  accused  Pape 
of  conducting  a  “smear  campaign.” 

The  Republican  and  the  American 
editorially  got  behind  a  movement  to 
organize  a  citizens’  committee  which 
in  turn  demanded  a  grand  jury  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  rest  is  an  epic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  In  seven  weeks  the 
grand  jury  returned  on  May  17,  1938 
an  amazing  75-page  report,  charging 
that  27  men  had  conspired  “to  cheat 
and  defraud  the  city”  of  millions,  “a 
group  that  combined  together  for  their 


own  financial  and  political  advance- 1 
ment.  Corruption  and  mismanage-  { 
ment  were  the  rule  rather  than  the ! 
exception,”  the  report  read. 

All  but  one  of  the  27  men  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  arraigned  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  'The  exception  is  still  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  Two  pleaded  guiltj\ 
one  pleaded  nolo  contendere  and  23 
are  now  on  trial,  22  before  a  jury  and 
one  whose  case  will  be  decided  by  the 
court.  Impanelling  of  the  jury  .started 
Nov.  29.  1938.  Taking  of  testimony 
started  Feb.  1,  1939  and  at  this  date,  as 
the  trial  enters  its  sixth  month  with 
the  state’s  case  unfinished,  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  continue 
through  August. 

Publisher  Active  in  Expose 

Active  with  William  J.  Pape,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  papers,  and  his  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  E.  Robert  Stevenson, 
in  handling  the  news  stories  have 
been  Raymond  J.  Fanning,  American 
managing  editor,  William  W.  Vos- 
burgh,  Jr.,  Republican  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  William  J.  Slator,  city  editor  and 
Gerald  Monaghan,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Republican,  Boardman  G. 
Getsinger,  city  editor,  Niver  W.  Bea¬ 
man,  former  city  editor  and  now  a 
reporter,  Frank  'T.  Johnson  and  Albert 
L.  Martin,  of  the  American,  Walter 
R.  Brooks,  C.  Robert  Abbott,  repor¬ 
ters  for  the  Republican,  Thomas  E 
Goodman  and  Frank  Savino,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  C.  Louis  Mortison,  staB 
cartoonist. 

When  the  trial  started,  Roger  Garis 
and  Neil  J.  Bulger  were  added  to  the 
Republican  staff.  Martin  and  John¬ 
son  handle  the  coverage  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican. 

To  date  the  trial  has  cost  the  state 
of  Connecticut  more  than  $80,000,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  fees  to  the  three  prosecu¬ 
tors. 
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A  nation  wide  non-profit  service  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Profession¬ 
al  Journalistic  Fraternity. 
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p  I  (.'hased  the  paper.  Administrative  costs  ^  ,  ■ 

neieree  were  $73,000  in  1937  and  $56,000  in 

__  — .  1938,  while  this  year  the  total  will  be  H||||^^^VPPll^|||PII|PBiiH||| 

T'q  £^0C(F  $36,000.  Among  administrative  salar- 

ies  eliminated,  he  said,  were  those  of  t 

Olrrn  \f\T  Guodfellow,  Ellen  Dockery,  secre- 

A  Iwl  i  tary-treasurer;  Mr.  Harrington,  and  ^EiB 

Sets  May  15  for  Its  John  M.  Harman,  county  clerk. 

Presentation  .  .  .  Assets  revenue  fur  April  indicated  it  would 
And  Liabilities  Listed  about  $2,000  ahead  of  the  same 

period  of  1938,  due  largely  to  an  in- 

Tentative  total  assets  of  the  Brooklyn  crease  of  about  30%  in  national  linage.  I^BBBXi^BWiWBSwRwBB 

Eagle  as  of  March  31  were  $345,393.68  Circulation  is  now  “slightly  in  excess 
and  liabilities  amounted  to  $1,319,-  of  100,000,”  while  the  low  figure  in  ^ 

837.98,  it  was  announced  April  29  by  July  and  August,  of  1938,  subsequent  Miami  N©WS  WinS 
Charles  E.  Murphy,  attorney  for  the  to  the  Eagle’s  guild  strike,  was  “94,000 
newspaper,  at  a  creditors’  hearing  in  or  95,000.”  Circulation  economies  ef- 
Brooklyn.  The  referee,  W.  L.  More-  fected  included,  Mr.  Schroth  said,  a 
house,  fixed  Monday,  May  15,  for  reduction  in  the  number  of  daily  re¬ 
hearing  of  a  supplementary  arrange-  turns  from  16,000  papers  to  8,000,  and 
ment  which  will  simplify  the  Eagle’s  establishment  of  a  two  cent  service 
reorganization  under  Chapter  11  of  charge  raising  the  home  delivery  price 
the  Chandler  Act.  Meanwhile  a  sup-  from  23c  to  25c.  “New  money”  totaling 
plementary  schedule  of  assets  and  lia-  about  $50,000  has  resulted  from  these 
bilities  will  be  filed.  moves. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher,  who  Mr.  Schroth  said  the  Eagle’s  national 
filed  a  reorganization  petition  April  department  was  discontinued  after  he 
13  in  U.  S.  District  Court,  was  ap-  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bran- 
pointed  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  ham  Company,  to  represent  the  paper 
Mr.  Schroth  purchased  the  Eagle  nationally  at  a  flat  commission,  plus 
from  M.  Preston  Goodfellow  last  July,  payment  of  $10,000  to  the  Eagle  for 

With  $5,000  of 


Winners  of  the  1939 
Pulitzer  traveling 
scholarships.  Left  to 
right:  Bernard  S. 

Redmont,  Patricia 
Bradford  Rey,  and 
John  Earnshaw  Leard. 


of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  assembly 
in  the  United  States.” 

At  that  time  the  board  also  ex¬ 
pressed  a  feeling  of  impression  in 
other  fields  of  journalistic  enterprise 
as  the  result  of  its  study  of  the  many 

ambassadors  of  public  opinion,  by  , 

their  daily  factual  reporting  and  in-  <'^TT'cir»Ti-«TTT  TTWir 

terpretation,  have  made  the  United  UIi/\kNC,7£o  CURRICULUM 
States  the  reservoir  of  world  news  Reorganization  of  its  journalism 
and  opinion.  program  to  coincide  with  recent  rec- 

Confronted  by  tremendous  poht-  ommendations  made  by  a  joint  com¬ 
ical  obstacles,  by  propaganda,  censor-  rnittee  of  editors  and  publishers  and 
ship  and  control  ot  newspapers  and  American  Assn.,  of  Schools  and 

news  facilities  in  many  foreign  coun-  Departments  of  Journalism,  has  been 
tries,  and  by  official  attitudes  hostile  announced  by  the  University  of  Ken- 
to  the  free  flow  of  information  abroad,  j^cky  Lexington 
these  correspondents  have  succeeded  _  ’  . a- 

in  reporting  and  interpreting  devel-  ^  ^he  new  curriculum,  effective  next 
opments  so  accurately  and  comnletely  September,  will  require  more  back- 
as  to  provide  the  American  people  f  preparation  preceding  the  pro- 
with  the  most  comprehensive  news  fessional  courses  and  provide  wider 
report  available  anywhere  throughout  opportunities  in  specialized  fields, 
the  world.  ■ 

“The  achievements  of  these  corres-  R/^CiT\A7T/^W  VIOVPCl 
pondents  in  the  leading  capitals  of  O'-'Ol 

Europe  and  Asia  is  a  public  service  C.  A.  Bostwick,  Inc.,  who  for  19 
of  the  highest  order.  years  have  specialized  in  anniversary 

“These  correspondents  are  the  senti-  editions,  special  pages,  etc.,  and  selling 
nels  of  our  free  press,  which  provides  local  advertising  for  newspapers,  ha.s 
information  and  knowledge  on  foreign  moved  to  larger  quarters  at  2  We.3t 
affairs,  indispensable  to  the  freedom  4(>th  Street.  New  York. 
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"Burdensome”  Lease  Cited  »»  its  contracts. 

j  this  money,  Mr.  Schroth  said,  he  gave 

Mr.  Murphy  termed  burdensome,  dismissed  employes 

unprovident  and  impossib  e  to  carrj-  national  department.  A  $500 

out”  the  lease  on  the  Eagle  building,  oavroll  saving  resulted 

which  runs  to  1959.  Until  the  real  payroll  saving  resulted. 

estate  situation  is  “reduced  to  a  rea- 

sonable  basis,”  the  attorney  told  the  ^  1IH©S  rl©arill^  £iIiaS, 
referee,  “the  situation  cann^  be  sat-  53  Witn©SS©S  H©ard 
isfactonly  ironed  out.  Mortgagee  Tn-^rmT^i. 

and  debtor  are  conferring,  he  said.  The  NLRB  hearing  of  charges  nled 
and  he  held  out  hope  that  an  adjust-  aRa>nst  the  New  York  Times  by  the 
tnent  will  be  made.  The  annual  rent  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  alleg- 
ii  $193,000  at  present,  he  said.  ‘*’8  discrimination  against  guild  mem- 

I  j  bers,  was  concluded  Tuesday  in  the 

execuTorTrorracts  whiXtraT$m-  Square  Hotel.  Fifty-eight  wit- 

11  j  **  -  -J  nesses  were  heard  since  Jan.  30  by 

000  annually  and  may  go  consider-  „  .  ,  „  .  t:,  rv 

, ,  ...  ,,  .  CT  .  *  Trial  Examiner  Tilford  E.  Dudley, 

ably  higher  were  in  effect  at  the  time  „  a  *v.  -u  c?  1  u 

^  ..  ....  ,  Following  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 

the  reorganization  petition  was  sub-  ui-  u  *  *  j  r,.  1 

4  J  tu  «  *  u  -4  publisher,  to  the  stand  after  conclu- 

mitted  and  these  cannot  be  carried  .  ,  a  1  o.? 

*  u  4  '*  Sion  of  his  testimony  April  26  (E&P. 

nut  if  the  paper  is  to  be  continued,  a  -i  on  •  no\  1 

Mr.  Murphy  ^id.  He  added  that  280  ^9  issue,  page  97),  were  several 

of  the  310  creditors  may  be  eliminated  P''®y.*°“f  witnesses  who  sought  to  con- 
by  payment  in  cash  of  “a  substantial  testimony  given  by  those  who 

f  *u  1  •  u  »  w  1  had  appeared  for  the  Times.  Among 

part  of  the  claim  but  a  relatively  x.  4  t  4  t  j 

_  4  u  •4  4-  them  were  Fred  Jaeger  and  Leonard 

small  amount  when  considered  in  re-  14  -iu  *  t  ..u  c  1 

,  4.  .1  .4  ..  Goldsmith,  two  of  the  hve  employes 

iation  to  the  whole  picture.  ,  „  ..  . 

,,  ^  whom  the  guild  alleges  were  dismissed 

Mr.  Schroth.  questioned  by  Almet  1937  because  they  were  guild  mem- 
tson,  Ji.  lepresenting  Mr.  Good-  bers.  Several  witnesses  were  called 
e  ow,  said  when  he  purchased  the  j,i  surrebuttal  by  the  Times  and  pre- 
paper  it  was  financially  embarrassed  sentation  of  evidence  was  concluded 
but  I  hoped  the  situation  could  be  Tuesday  afternoon, 
worked  out  without  resort  to  this  sort  Oral  argument  was  tentively  set 
”  foi  June  13,  after  which  briefs  prob- 

Questioned  by  John  J.  Harrington,  ably  will  be  filed.  Eventually  the  trial 
formerly  general  manager,  who  has  examiner  will  render  an  intermediate 
■'cheduled  a  claim  for  $2,500  he  says  report  and  the  Times  and  the  guild 
is  owing  under  a  contract  he  had  with  then  will  have  the  privilege  of  filing 
Mr.  Goodfellow,  the  publisher  told  the  objections  and  exceptions  with  the 
referee  administrative  costs  have  been  NLRB  and  a  chance  to  argue  them  be- 
reduced  “tremendously”  since  he  pur-  fore  the  board  ultimately  decides. 
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by  George  W.  Stimpson 

America  wa.s  named  by  a  German 
I'rofcRsor  in  a  French  college  after  a 
“aturalized  Spanish  citizen  of  Italian 
birth  who  had  sailed  in  the  Portu- 
Knese  service.” 

Tfiir  li  just  one  fact  from  the  thousands 
■s  this  unusual  daily  feature.  For  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices^  write 


Junior  —  Automatic 


Accelerate  Production 
and  Improve  Presswork 


**  «*orfe  Matthew  Adam  Service 

***  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


30— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


— — advertisement  an  offer  to  do  emer-  [["EmbarraSSed"  Court 
_  _  __  _  fiency  work,  brings  the  plumber  m  r_  ^  .  .  tm 

F  S  P  P  E  R  frequent  contact  with  repair  jobs.  .DfOpS  Oontdlipt  P1©Q 

“  *  r  T>  TT  C*  "  doing  a  repair  job  he  J  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Cour 

F  Tf  T  T  S  I  vV  \  j  x\  jy  ^  h^s  an  opportunity  to  point  out  to  dropped  its  charges  of  crimin; 

the  home  owner  replacements  that  „libel  and  contempt  against  the  Plulo! 
,  I  ..  .  I  -e  !•  Ml  u  might  be  made  and  he  may  suggest  delphia  Record  for  two  editoiu 

i:Lr  'ho  complo,e  revamping  of  a  bath-  orltUng  .he  court  las.  January,  be 

tail  outlet.  the«  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest  'oom.  In  addition  to  the  repair  offei  »  cause  the  judges  would  be  ‘‘embar- 

fo  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers.  advertisement  should  have  one  rassed"  in  hearing  appeals  by  the 

_  separate  item  described  and  priced,  newspaper  in  two  suits. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN  and  if  possible  a  small  cut  of  the  The  Record  editorials  criticized  tht 

_ item.  Ten  or  12  well  prepared  adver-  court  for  its  action  in  enjoining  the 

ti.scments  can  be  run  over  and  over,  seating  of  Herbert  S.  Levin,  a  Demo- 
I  -  Tj  .1  J  TU  ■  1 1  The  schedule  might  include  four  ads  crat,  in  the  State  Senate.  As  a  resu.; 

Lo.  iJatnrOOinS  QIIQ  inGir  E.qUipinGni  bath  tubs,  two  ads  on  building  the  court  instructed  District  Altorne, 


Each  waeli  an  advertisinq  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  115.  Bathrooms  and  Their  Equipment 


The  Record  editorials  criticized  tht 
court  for  its  action  in  enjoining  tht 


IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE  of  Tiitie  there  repair  and  contract  work.  I  do  not  showers,  two  ads  on  toilet  seats,  two  Charles  F.  Kelley  to  bring  the  charge- 
appeared  an  advertisement  signed  see  how  adverti.=ing  would  help  my  ads  on  wash  bowls,  and  two  ads  on  Meanwhile,  the  Record  appealei 
by  Henry  M.  Reed,  president  of  the  business.”  bathroom  accessories.  two  civil  actions  brought  against  it  by 


Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co. 

This  advertisement  carried  a  headline.  Suggestions  lor  a  Sale 

•‘Our  national  shame.”  We  are  taking  THE  LOCAL  SALESMAN  who  is  as 


two  civil  actions  brought  against  it  by  I 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publish;:! 
of  the  Norristown  Times-Herald.  M:  I 


the  liberty  of  quoting  the  first  three 


Suggestions  lor  a  Sale 

juggesiions  lor  a  oaie  ADVOCATED  time  and  again  in  Strassburger,  who  has  large  stock 

.HE  LOCAL  SALESMAN  who  is  as-  this  column,  it  is  our  belief  that  holdings  in  the  Record,  asked  an  a:- 
signed  to  this  particular  classifica-  way  to  sell  manufacturers  of  bath-  counting  and  the  right  to  examine  the 


n-iraeranh-i  of  this  interestine  an-  u  -  .• - p  .7.  .  ii.v-  wcj.  ...cv..  cuuniiug  aiiu  me  i  igiii  lu  t  Aaiiiiiie  ue 

paragrapns  m  mis  iiueiesmifc,  an  should,  we  believe,  familiarize  iccm  equipment  the  idea  of  using  company’s  books,  alleging  that  he  ha- 

the  rio!.,..s  xvdeon-.e  ,,f  '^>th  most  of  the  good  shops  newspapers  continuously,  is  to  lay  been  refused  this  right,  and  sought! 

Xiw  Yc  r.  a' five  tlie  iiim.ilt  of  the  io.-.ius  showrooms  in  his  trading  area,  on  their  desks  frequently  success  bill  for  injunction.  TTie  papers  in  k.- 

celebration,  conics  the  shockinc  news  i.f  the  Ue  should  then  Select  a  plumber  who  stories  of  their  own  customers —  suit  were  impounded  by  Judge  Jame. 

shameful  lue'l  cif  snnitatiou  in  <iur  country  ““  “ 
ttKlay. 


r  country  has  a  reputation  for  good  installations  plumbers  who  are  buying  from  them  Gay  Gordon,  Jr. 


no  priv.ate  laths.  This  avenge  applied  to  grade  or  third-grade  plumbing  was 
our  entire  country  means  there  are  4,500,-  installed  knows  that  there  is  no  Sub- 
000  dwelling  units  without  \v.ater  chisels  stitute  for  good  plumbing  equipment 
6,000.000  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  build  a 

More  stTrtling  are  the  figures  showi>'g  .  .  ,  iU-  j 


1  I-  I  whose  merchandise  is  priced  me-  and  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  .  In  a  letter  to  District  Attorne; 

StZrGoxUmltTs.WOOO^io^^^^  f  """I  plumbing  in  small  ads  in  Kelley  receritly  Chief  Justice  John  V 

cities  show  15  out  of  every  100  have  no  pri-  built  a  home  or  Who  has  rented  daily  newspapers  over  their  own  Kephart  said,  argument  on  the  appei 

vate  water  closets--2n  out  of  every  100  have  apartment  or  home  where  Second-  name.  from  the  Strassburger  suits  will  be 

no  priv.ate  laths.  This  averige  applied  to  grade  or  third-grade  plumbing  was  The  housing  boom  which  we  have  had  in  May  and  added:  “A  majority o: 

our  entire  country  means  there  are  4,500,-  installed  knows  that  there  is  no  sub-  all  been  looking  forward  to  for  the  the  members  of  the  Court  feel  tha: 

6°noo'ooo"'"f//  stitute  for  good  plumbing  equipment  past  five  years  has  not  yet  material-  they  would  be  embarrassed  to  sit  as 

“More  M'rtn'ng  are^  the  figures  showi-g  **  is  useless  to  attempt  to  build  a  ized  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  judges  to  hear  these  appeals,  and  a: 

that  half  the  homes  in  some  communities  business  with  second-grade  or  third-  until  America  is  going  to  start  to  re-  the  same  time  appear  against  the  ap- 

lack  these  primary  sanitary  facilities.  And  grade  merchandise.  build  homes,  stores,  factories,  apart-  jpellee,  and  those  associated  with  tk 

when  you  consider  the  dangers  of  faulty,  old-  In  every  market  one  may  find  from  ment  houses,  etc.  Newspapers —  newspaper,  in  a  prosecution  based® 

fashioned  plumbing  in  dtily  use.  you  can  ap-  10%  to  20%  of  the  total  circulation  singly  and  as  a  group— can  take  more  those  articles.  Therefore,  the  coir 

to*^pub'l[c''LaUh"“''  conditions  ^  interested  messages  to  more  prospects  in  this  has  unanimously  decided  that  it  wil 

in  average  or  better  than  average  field  than  any  other  one  medium.  If  ,not  press  prosecution  of  the  Record 
Tur  T  1  »•  »•  merchandise  and  it  is  to  this  group  newspapers  are  to  get  what  they  de-  a** v-m/-. 

More  Interesting  Statistcs  that  the  advertising  should  be  di-  serve  i^  this  classification,  they  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

IF  AN  AUTOMOBILE  ownership  sur-  rected.  Once  the  prospect  has  been  should,  we  believe,  start  in  their  own  w  The  German  News  Bureau  of  Be: 

vey  were  laid  down  alongside  of  the  selected,  he  should  be  given  a  com-  markets  with  their  own  local  plum'o-  Im.  is  now  located  at  50  Rockefelk: 

statistics  that  appear  above,  most  of  plete  picture  of  the  market,  a  break-  ing  prospects  and  build  these  success  Plaza,  New  York.  Room  54^. _ 

us  would  be  surprised  when  we  learn  down  of  the  circulation  as  to  income  stories  as  quickly  as  possiole.  Mere  , 

that  somewhere  between  60%  and  groups,  home  ownership  and  the  one  local  classification  that  can  be'  ^  ^  I  T  U 

70%  of  the  8,000,000  homes  in  the  203  salesman  should  then  set  up  for  the  built  to  sizeable  proportions  and  once  U  ^  U , 

cities  supported  a  used  or  new  car.  prospect  the  total  number  of  home  the  success  stories  are  obtained,  dozens  /0\  ^  » 

Automobile  makers  have  in  the  last  owners  or  apartment  owners  who,  be-  of  prospects  in  the  national  field  who 

25  years  spent  hundreds  of  millions  cause  of  the  location  of  their  homes  or  heretofore  have  spent  most  of  their  j 

of  dollars  to  sell  all  of  us  the  idea  of  apartments,  place  them  in  the  average  money  in  magazines  and  other  media,  •  ^ 

owning  some  sort  of  automobile,  or  above  average  income  group.  can  be  sold. 

Match  their  expenditures  against  the  After  the  market  has  been  analyzed  ■  ^  '  at 


More  Interesting  Statistics 


to 


can  be  sold. 


Match  their  expenditures  against  the  After  the  market  has  been  analyzed  _ m 

expenditures  of  manufacturers  and  and  shown  to  the  prospect,  he  should  AWARDS  FEATURED 

retailers  who  sell  bathroom  equip-  be  shown  a  few  sample  advertise-  ^he  Independent  Journal  of  Colum-  , 

ment  and  you  have  the  answer  as  to  ments  where  different  items  in  the  University,  a  monthly  published  ' 
why  people  will  do  without  sanitary  bathroom  are  featured.  If  the  plumber  .  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  ' 

^uipment  in  their  homes  in  order  is  interested  in  immediate  returns,  ^^e  academic  year,  devoted  its 

that  they  may  own  some  sort  of  au-  and  most  plumbers  are,  a  set  para-  Arxrii  iceno  in  “The  Piilif7pr  Prize";- 

tomobile.  graph  should  be  included  in  every  ArLplanatL  JT  I 

„  .  advertisement  covering  his  emer-  page  issue  reproduced  a  Sargent  por- 

Heating.  Plumbing  Expenditures  gency  service  work.  One  plumber  Joseph  Pulitzer,  a  shelf  full  of  i 

DURING  the  last  nine  years,  heating  running  such  a  cam-  prize-winning  novels,  pictures  of  the 

and  plumbing  local  advertisers  have  ^  months  has  a  day  advisory  board,  entries  and  even  a 

averaged  less  than  .8%  of  the  total  ^  telephone  number.  He  will  prize  winner’s  check.  Also  reproduced, 

local  linage  measured  by  Media  Rec-  any>mng,  any  hour  of  the  24  ^gre  newspaper  clippings  announcing 

ords  in  Media  Records  cities.  A  fur-  “^y  the  year;  but  his  jfig  prize  winners  and  the  gold  medal 

ther  analysis  of  this  small  expend!-  ^re  higher  when  service  is  for  the  most  meritorious  nubhe  ser-  i 

ture  discloses  the  fact  that  more  than  g*'’®"  after  sundown  and  before  sun-  ^ice  by  an  American  newspaper. 

two-thirds  of  all  this  linage  was  de-  “.P'  “  prospect  doesn  t  wish  to  - 

voted  to  the  heating  end  of  the  local  g*''®.®  ^y  service,  the  day 

plumbers’  business  rather  than  bath-  ^  featured. 


k 


ffO  , 


Alwayt  VnUoim 


for  the  most  meritorious  nubhe  ser¬ 
vice  by  an  American  newspaper. 


room  fixtures.  „  .  _ 

Prospects  through  Repairs 

Plumbers  as  Salesmen  RUNNING  two  or  three  advertise- 

IN  OUR  CONTACTS  with  plumbers  .  'V®"*®  /^om  two  to  four 

in  many  cities  we  have  arrived  at  ^eluding  m  each 


the  conclusion  that  most  of  them  are 
technically  well-informed  but  are  not 
trained  salesmen.  Most  plumbers 
have  modest  shops.  Few  of  them  have 
complete  displays  of  equipment  used 
in  an  average  bathroom.  Nine  out 
of  ten  plumbers  will  tell  you  that 
they  carry  good  merchandise  and  they 
are  glad  to  answer  your  questions, 
but  when  you  suggest  to  them  that 
they  run  a  continuous,  frequent  in¬ 
sertion  schedule  of  local  advertising 
in  a  newspaper  over  their  own  name, 
they  invariably  throw  up  their  hands 
and  say,  ‘T  am  a  plumber.  If  people 
want  to  buy  supplies,  we  have  them. 
Most  of  our  net  profit  is  derived  from 


iches  in  size,  and  including  in  each 

Iiiiiuiiiiiiiuuiiuiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiuiuiiiiii'iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiHimuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiii!$ 

As  brokers  and  appraisers,  we| 
are  in  a  position  to  facilitate  the  I 
sale  or  purchase  of  | 

I  NEWSPAPER  and  I 

I  MAGAZINE  PROPERTIES  | 

I  We  invite  confidential  inquiries  I 
i  concerning  opportunities  in  the  I 
I  publishing  field.  | 

I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
I  CORPORATION  | 

I  L.  Parker  Ukelr,  Pres.  1 

I  Times  Bide..  Times  Bgaars,  New  York  S 
i  BRraat  B-S055  S 
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By  t.  s.  mviN 


PROMOTION 


NNPA  Windup 

promotion  managers  of  some 
40  newspapers  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  were  back  at  their  desks 
this  week  after  having  attended  the 
tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  New  ■p"p''r  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York. 

Still  smarting  in  their  ears  were 
the  words  of  Herbert  Brucker,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  dean,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Columbia  University:  “Tell  your 
publishers  not  to  spend  so  much 
money  promoting  the  papers  we  have 
now,  but  to  plow  some  of  it — and  a 
fresh  breath  of  life  besides — into  the 
editorial  denartment.  Then  perhaps 
we  shall  rchieve  a  smaller  but  vastly 
better  product,  a  newspaper  that  will 
really  be  worthy  of  good  promotion.” 
Benneyan  Urges  Research 
Mr.  Bruckcr’s  advice  followed  the 
complaint  of  George  Benneyan,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  research. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  that 
publishers  do  not  spend  enough 
money  promoting  their  product.  As  a 
result,  he  said,  newspaper  promotion 
lags  sadly  behind  that  of  magazines 
and  radio.  Other  reasons  for  this  lag, 
he  said,  are  that  too  little  thinking 
goes  into  newspaper  promotion  and 
that  publishers  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  advertisers  are  “sold”  on 
newspapers.  Mr.  Benneyan  urged  re¬ 
search  both  among  consumers  and 
dealers,  an  advertising  campaign  in 
business  papers,  and  a  dramatization 
of  the  newsnaper  story. 

Mr.  Brucker’s  theme  was  “The 
Changing  American  Newspaper.”  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  half  a  century  ago,  although 
life  has  changed  tremendously  since 
then.  “Charging  social  conditions 
and  new  technical  developments  like 
radio  and  pictures,”  he  said,  “have 
left  new  opportunities  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  doorstep.  Readers  of  today 
and  tomorrow  want  something  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  the  8-column,  20- 
to  60-page  paper  of  today.  They  want 
something  that  not  only  looks  differ¬ 
ent.  but  is  different.” 

Because  radio  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  reporter  of  spot 
news,  Mr.  Brucker  said,  the  newspa¬ 
per  must  move  into  the  field  once 
occupied  only  by  weeklies — it  must 
provide  a  perspective  on  the  news  it 
reports.  He  urged  condensation  of 
news  stories  through  greater  rewrit- 
■ng;  employment  of  more  experts  in 
*be  news  room;  integration  of  the 
news  so  that  all  stories  bearing  on  a 
single  news  situation  are  woven  to¬ 
gether  for  the  reader’s  greater  con¬ 
venience  and  enlightenment;  and 
departmentalization  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  with  each  department  editor  in 
rnrnplete  charge,  subject  only  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  not  detailed  supervision. 
Smaller  Newspaper  Urged 
We  are  a  nation  of  headline  read¬ 
ies,  he  declared,  only  because  the 
"'erage  newspaper  reader,  spending 
20  minutes  a  day  reading  the 
!*Pcr,  has  time  only  for  the  head- 
He  ureed  a  smaller  newspaper, 
™  advertising  rates  scaled  higher 
‘  oecessarv  to  keep  the  size  down. 

W.  Hailey,  director  of  business 
piniotion  and  research,  Scripps- 
P^d  Newspapers,  urged  research 
helps  advertisers  use  newspaper 
t***  more  intelligently  and  profit- 
Py  as  a  means  of  getting  new  ac- 
punts  and  holding  old  ones.  Harry 


Peck,  president.  Peck  Advertising 
Agency,  spoke  for  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  by  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  smaller  cities,  as  a 
means  of  getting  new  business. 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 
manager.  New  York  Times,  accepting 
the  eight  annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
newspaper  promotion  award  from 
James  Wright  Brown,  president  and 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
praised  the  contest  for  having  raised 
the  standards  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  making  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
newspaper  organization. 

Keynote 

KENNETH  COLLINS  struck  a  note  in 

his  talk  last  week  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newsnaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  we  hope  will  keep 
sounding  all  through  the  year  in  the 
ears  of  every  newspaper  publisher 
and  promotion  manager.  Newspapers, 
he  said,  take  themselves  too  much  for 
granted.  It’s  ironic,  but  nonetheless 
true,  that  newspapers,  the  greatest 
publicizing  media  in  the  world,  are 
themselves  in  need  of  publicizing — 
that  newspapers,  the  greatest  carriers 
of  advertising  in  the  world,  are  them¬ 
selves  the  least  coherent  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Time  Has  Come  to  Change 

This  is  something  we  have  been 
trying  to  say,  in  our  own  feeble  way, 
for  a  long  time.  Newspapers  have 
one  of  the  greatest  advertising  stories 
in  the  world  to  tell.  Their  story  every 
day  of  the  year  is  as  human  and  dra¬ 
matic  a  story  as  other  manufacturers 
are  thankful  to  have  once  in  a  life¬ 
time.  But  we  leave  it  to  you  whether 
newspaper  promotion,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  tells  that  story? 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  in 
the  past,  the  time  has  come  to  change. 
The  rut  is  a  warm,  comfortable  place 
to  be — so  long  as  the  other  fellow  is 
in  there  with  you  where  you  can 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  But  the  other 
fellow  in  this  case  isn’t  in  there  with 
you.  He’s  out  on  the  highways  beat¬ 
ing  in  the  business.  Weekly  maga¬ 
zines  have  come  in  that  tell  the  news¬ 
paper  story  better  than  the  news¬ 
paper  does — but  are  they  delivering  a 
better  product?  Radio  is  dramatizing 
and  humanizing  the  newspaper  story 
better  than  the  newspaper  does  it — 
but  is  it  delivering  a  better  product? 
Of  cour.se.  if  you  believe  they  are — 


maybe  this  isn't  the  business  for  you. 
11  you  don’t — now’s  the  time  to  start 
something.* 

Newspaper  circulations  don’t  reveal 
it  yet  as  much  as  advertising  revenues 
do — but  the  competition  is  cutting  in, 
with  readers  as  well  as  advertisers. 
The  competition  is  cutting  in,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  only  because  they  are  doing  a 
better  job  of  telling  their  publics — 
readers  and  advertisers — about  them¬ 
selves.  Once  the  newspapers  get 
started  telling  their  story  with  all  the 
drama  and  human  interest  appeal  it 
has — we  firmly  believe  the  competition 
will  have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Ideas  Wanted 

SEVERAL  WEEKS  AGO  we  reported 

a  promotion  manager’s  plaint  over 
the  problems  he  has  to  contend  with 
in  what  ho  chooses  to  call  the  hinter- 
l.-ind.s.  Evidently  he  doesn’t  know  how 
lucky  ho  is.  At  least  his  new.spapor 
docs  employ  a  promotion  manager.  If 
he  wants  to  know  what  a  headache 
really  is.  he  could  probably  learn  from 
Ray  E.  Mohler,  circulation  manager, 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  and 
Telegraph. 

“We  have  no  promotion  manager,” 
Mr.  Mohler  tells  us.  “Which  means 
that  if  there  is  any  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  done  at  all.  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  has  to  do  it  along  with  all  the 
rest  of  his  duties.  There  must  be 
others  who  have  a  similar  problem. 
An  exchange  of  ideas  would  be  a  big 
help.  Can  we  encourage  any?” 

The  Gazette  and  Telegraph  is  a 
morning-evening  combination,  circula¬ 
tion  about  13,000,  in  a  town  of  about 
35,000  population.  Very  probably  the 
organization  thinks  it  is  too  small  to 
be  able  to  afford  a  full-time  man. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  assign  somebody  to  do  pro¬ 
motion  as  a  regular  part-time  job, 
somebody  who  could  do  some  con¬ 
sistent  thinking  not  only  of  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  but  of  advertising  and 
institutional  promotion  as  well. 

Mr.  Mohler  sends  along  some  of  his 
promotion,  and  it’s  good  stuff.  One  of 
his  ideas  we  particularly  like.  He 
sends  an  occasional  letter  to  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  town  showing 
them  how  it  pays  to  stimulate  Gazette 
and  Telegraph  sales.  He  suggests  they 
make  it  a  habit  to  suggest  a  copy  of 
the  paper  to  every  customer  who 
comes  in  for  something  else.  A  little 
merchandising  of  this  kind  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  done  to  advantage  by  papers 
ill  larger  cities  also. 

Illinois  Markets  Survey 

ILLINOIS  MARKETS  has  completed 

another  of  its  factual  and  helpful 
consumer  brand  preference  surveys. 
The  latest  study  covers  the  fields  of 
hc.t  and  cold  cereals,  embracing  43 


AN 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  SERVICE 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

\Vh<‘n  rirvutation  and  tinaffv  raiv  aind  quulHy 
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you'll  a^k  u«,  we'll  help  you  to  make  them  prefer  to  use  your  newspaper 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
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newspapers  in  42  markets,  excluding 
Cook  County.  These  cities  with  a  total 
population  of  1,293,578  reach  from 
Cairo  in  the  south  to  Waukegan, 
Rockford  and  Freeport  in  the  north. 
Detailed  findings  are  tabulated  and 
compiled  for  each  market. 

This  survey,  a  part  of  the  I  &  I 
plan,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  covering  an  area  as  large 
as  this  in  so  thorough  a  manner.  The 
state  total  as  determined  from  15,174 
returns,  representing  a  coverage  of 
4.4%  of  the  343.127  families  in  these  42 
cities  shows  the  following  leaders  in 
the  “cold”  cereal  classification,  in  the 
order  named: 

Kellogg’s  Corn  Flakes,  Wheaties, 
Post  Toasties.  Kellogg’s  All  Bran, 
Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  and  National 
Biscuit  Company  Shredded  Wheat. 

In  the  “hot”  eei'eal  classification,  the 
following  were  leaders  in  the  order 
named: 

Quaker  Oats,  Cream  of  Wheat,  Ral¬ 
ston  Wheat  Cereal,  Wheatena  and 
Malt-O-Meal. 

The  entire  survey  of  97  pages  is 
now  available  to  interested  companies 
and  their  advertising  agencies.  Re¬ 
quests  should  be  addressed  to  Illinois 
Markets,  402  Leland  Building,  Spring- 
field,  Ill. 

The  keynote  of  the  study  is  sim¬ 
plicity.  Two  questions  were  submitted 
to  subscribers  by  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys.  The  two  questions  asked 
were: 

“1.  Wliat  Brands  of  ‘Ready-to-Eat’ 
Cereal  Do  You  Have  In  Your  Home 
Now?  (Please  write  both  name  and 
kind.  For  example:  ‘Smith’s  Corn 
Flakes.’  not  just  ‘Corn  Flakes.’) 

“2.  What  Brands  of  ‘Hot’  CereaTDo 
You  Have  In  Your  Home  Now? 
(Please  write  both  name  and  kind. 
For  example:  ‘Smith’s  Oatmeal,’  not 
just  ‘Oatmeal.’)” 


C  E  rtT  ¥  FI  E  I> 


Publisher  Spent  a  Week 
in  His  Old  Home  Town — 


ind  was  shocked  to  find  how 
little  of  the  hot  news  of  the  day 
he  could  read  in  the  country 
edition  of  his  own  paper. 
Changes  started  on  his  return 
and  the  most  gratifying  was 
reliance  on  Certified  speed  in 
■shortening  the  journey  from 
news  room  to  press  room. 

For  dtptndtbl*  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mett,  mede  In  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERIIFIED  DRY  MAI  CORPORATION 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“Li’l  Abner”  Creates  An 
International  Incident 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  JR. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE'S 

"Li'l  Abner”  strip  ran  into  interna¬ 
tional  complications  last  week  when 
its  Canadian  subscribers  saw  A1 
Capp’s  continuity  tending  toward  a 
situation  they  considered  parallel  to 
the  famous  Wallis  Simpson  episode  in 
recent  British  history. 

The  sequence  depicted  a  mysterious 
young  man  who  had  appeared  in  the 
Dogpatch  hills  of  ‘‘Li’l  Abner’s”  locale, 
and  then  turned  out  to  be  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  a  great  empire.  Called 
back  to  his  country  upon  the  death 
of  the  king,  he  refused  to  return  un¬ 
less  the  strip’s  heroine,  Daisy  Mae, 
could  return  with  him  as  his  queen. 

Canadian  Objection 

To  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
courtiers,  he  planned  a  transoceanic 
television  broadcast  to  appeal  to  his 
people  to  accept  “The  girl  I  love.” 

Less  than  a  week  before  the  se¬ 
quence  was  due  to  appear.  United 
Features  received  a  phone  call  from 
Star  Newspaper  Service  of  Toronto, 
its  Canadian  representatives,  inform¬ 
ing  the  syndicate  that  in  view  of  the 
British  King’s  forthcoming  visit,  and 
for  other  patriotic  reasons,  it  just 
would  not  do  to  send  this  sequence  to 
“Li’l  Abner’s”  dozen  Canadian  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Overnight  the  United  Features  edi¬ 
torial  department  prepared  a  revised 
version  of  Capp’s  sequence,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  parallel  to  the  Simpson  case, 
and  rushed  new  mats  to  Toronto  the 
next  morning.  Thus  it  happened  that 
for  the  six  days  between  April  20  and 
April  26.  papers  in  border  cities  such 
as  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Windsor,  Ont., 
simultaneously  published  two  entirely 
different  denouements  to  “Li'l  Ab¬ 
ner’s”  latest  adventure. 


through  news  channels  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before  and  during  the 
World  War.”  The  British  Empire,  he 
added,  “is  at  the  root  of  most  of  these 
things.” 


who  have  supported  the  guild  strike. 
The  union  membership  also  rejected 
a  resolution  introduced  by  their 
executive  board,  which  had  demanded 
support  of  the  Hearst  management 
against  the  guild. 

Meanwhile,  relations  between  the 
Hearst  management  and  guild  re¬ 
mained  deadlocked.  Hearing  on  the 
injunction  proceedings  against  the 
guild  has  been  continued  until  May 
18. 


NEW  MICHIGAN  DAILY 


New  Russell  Feature 
“DON’T  YOU  BELIEVE  IT,”  the  one- 
column  illustrated  daily  feature 
created  in  1931  by  Frederick  C.  Rus¬ 
sell,  will  be  revived  and  offered  na¬ 
tionally  with  new  art,  according  to  an 
anouncement  by  the  Russell  Service, 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  feature  cites 
popular  fallacies  and  debunks  them. 
Art  work  on  the  new  series  will  be 
handled  by  Cliff  Knight,  a  columnist 
for  the  Hartford  Times. 


Football  Series 

A  FOOTBALL  series,  written  to  ap¬ 


pear  in  50  installments  of  600  words 
each,  is  being  syndicated  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  the  Bell  Syndicate.  Eddie 
Dooley,  a  sports  writer  for  the  New 
York  Sun.  is  the  author. 


P-I  Signs 
With  Guild 
In  Seattle 


Ads  Kept  N.  J.  Hotel 
Trade  Above  Average 

Atlantic  City,  May  1 — Advertising 
was  what  kept  the  New  Jersey  hotel 
business  above  the  national  average 
in  the  1938  decline,  according  to 
Joseph  K.  Brodner,  reporting  here  for 
the  national  hotel  accounting  firm  of 
Harris.  Kerr.  Forster  &  Company. 
New  York. 

Brodner  gave  the  New  Jersey  State 
Hotel  Association  convention  some 
figures  from  a  national  survey  near¬ 
ing  completion.  “New  Jersey  hotels,’’ 
he  found,  “increased  their  advertising 
12.57%  in  1938.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
what  enabled  them  to  make  the  best 
comparative  showing  in  occupancy, 
total  sales  and  income,  in  the  face  of 
rising  expenditures. 

“The  59.76%  occupancy  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  transient  hotels  in  1938  exceeded 
even  the  average  for  the  United 
States.” 


On  May  8,  the  Michigan  City  Press 
will  start  publication  as  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  established  June  24. 
1938.  as  a  weekly  by  H.  E.  Northam 
and  L.  W.  Linard,  publishers,  former 
business  manager  and  advertising 
manager,  respectively,  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  News,  previous  to  its  sale  to 
the  Evening  Dispatch.  Other  per¬ 
sonnel  will  include  Louis  J.  Carow 
Jr.,  as  editor,  Phil  M.  Dabbert  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  W.  L.  Foster,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Jean  Flani¬ 
gan,  business  office,  Goldie  Hermance. 
woman’s  editor,  and  William  Bums, 
sports  editor.  The  paper  will  be 
printed  in  its  own  plant  at  229  Frank¬ 
lin  Street. 


R.  MOWRER  WEDS 


Richard  Mowrer,  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
and  Miss  Rosamund  Cole  of  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  were  married  April  28  prior 
to  Mowrer’s  leaving  Rome  at  request 
of  the  Italian  government,  because  his 
dispatches  were  “unfriendly.”  Mr 
Mowrer  is  the  son  of  Paul  Scot: 
Mowrer,  Daily  News  editor.  His  wife 
a  former  Washington,  D.  C.,  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  resigned  from  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  Paris. 


KEARNEY  PRESIDENT 


New  Agreement  Covers 
Three  Departments  .  .  . 
Guild  Shop  Not  Included 


Joins  King 

J.  NORMAN  LYND,  who  for  the  last 
10  years  has  been  drawing  the 
“Vignettes  of  Life”  for  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  will  do  a  Sunday  half-page 
and  tabloid  Sunday  Page  for  K’ng 
Features  Syndicate  beginning  July 
23  under  a  title  not  yet  decided  upon. 


Home  Repairs  Feature 

NEA  SERVICE  is  now  offering  a  se¬ 
ries  of  12  illustrated  chapters  on  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  home.  The  articles  are 
timed  to  meet  the  general  remodeling 
plans  which  are  being  drafted  by 
families  throughout  the  country. 


Canoodling 

WILLIAM  McGAFFIN,  who  has  been 
covering  the  international  situation 
for  the  AP  Feature  Service,  this  week 
took  time  out  to  look  into  Britain’s 
young  love  situation.  He  reports  in 
an  illustrated  story  that  young  love 
is  burgeoning  in  spite  of  the  long 
shadow  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  that  what  Chicago  Printers  Defy  AFL 
the  Americans  call  “pitching  woo” 
the  Enelish  call  “canoodling”;  and 
that  a  favorite  means  for  reaching  a 
canoodling  spot  is  by  tandem  bike. 


An  agreement  was  reached  last 
week  between  the  Seattle  Newspaper 
Guild  and  John  Boettiger,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  publisher,  which 
provides  up  to  28  weeks  severance  pay 
and  a  40-hour  week  throughout  the 
plant.  The  contract  recognizes  the 
guild  as  collective  bargaining  agent 
for  editorial,  business  and  circulation, 
but  there  is  no  guild  shop  provision. 

The  one-year  agreement  replaces 
one  negotiated  after  the  long  strike 
there.  The  previous  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  last  November. 

Reporters,  photographers,  artists, 
society,  club  and  home  editors  start 
at  $25  for  the  first  year,  receiving  $5 
annual  increases  for  five  years.  Copy 
readers  start  at  $35  and  get  $45  after 
five  years. 

Overtime  up  to  44  hours  is  provided 
for  with  time  off  and  severance  pay 
ranges  from  two  weeks  after  six 
weeks’  service,  to  28  weeks  after  25 
years,  after  which  an  employe  may 
retire  voluntarily  with  severance  pay. 

The  agreement,  dated  May  1.  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Boettiger  for  the  man¬ 
agement,  by  W.  B.  Sparks,  president, 
Claude  M.  Smith,  executive  secretary, 
and  C.  M.  Johnson,  treasurer,  for  the 
guild. 


"GOLDEN  SPIKE  DAYS" 

Coincident  with  “Golden  Spike 
Days”  held  April  26-29  in  Omaha, 
marking  the  world’s  premiere  of 
Paramount’s  picture  “Union  Pacific,” 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  on  April  25 
issued  a  100-page  “Golden  Spike  Days” 
Souvenir  edition  in  seven  sections. 
The  edition  carried  10,434  inches  of 
paid  advertising.  Included  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  above  figures  was  a  12- 
page  feature  rotogravure  section  from 
the  previous  Sunday,  which  carried 
757  inches  of  paid  advertising. 


Philadelphia.  May  1 — The  board  oi 
directors  of  Public  Ledger,  Inc.,  at  > 
meeting  last  week  elected  Cary  Bok 
publisher,  and  George  F.  Kearney 
president  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger.  The  election  was  held  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  C.  M.  Morrisos 
as  president  and  editor.  The  post  a- 
editor  has  been  taken  over  by  Stanley 
Walker,  whose  name  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Ledger’s  editorial  mastheaC 
today. 


FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

Beginning  May  1  the  business  and 
advertising  departments  of  the  De- 
tioit  Free  Press  were  placed  on  a  5- 
day-40-hour  week,  from  Monday 
through  to  Friday,  with  a  skeleton 
crew  working  Saturday.  Hitherto  the 
business  departments  of  the  paper 
have  been  working  on  a  5l2-day-40- 
hour  week. 


McCULLOCH  HONORED 

Bruce  McCulloch,  editor  of  Omak 
Daily  Jotimal-Stockman  for  the  last 
50  years,  was  honored  April  21  wher. 
the  Block  and  Bridle  Club,  Lincoln 
presented  his  portrait  to  the  Nebrasb 
University  College  of  Agriculture  gal¬ 
lery.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
a  club  banquet  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  of  the  cattle 
industry. 
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FEATURES 


C.AKTOOXS.  BRESSLER  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONS — America’s  flrst  indepetulent  daily 
cartoon  service.  A  "taut,  two-fistetl.  mus«-u- 
lar  expression  of  the  maximum  in  nieuiiinit 
with  the  minimum  of  detail."  Proofs  and 
quotation  without  obligation.  Times  Build- 
inir.  New  York. 


noXINf: — “Those  Were  The  Days"— 
A  unique  column.  D  Or  W. 

TIIOMI-SON  Service 
818  Oak  Street,  Ciiietnnati,  Ohio 


NEWS 


t'AHI.E.  Ha<-ksn-ound  of  cable  news  by  au- 
llioritativc  writci-s  from  alt  corners  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samt'les.  World-Wide  News 
Service.  Newton.  Mass. 

fOVEK.tOE.  GENERAL  OR  SPOT  COVER¬ 
AGE  anywhere.  Interviews,  photos,  follow¬ 
ups,  features.  Use  Iiuliistrial  News  Service, 
-tnt;  Market  St.,  St.  Louis. 


INFORM.XTIVE.  TELEFACT  tells  facts  c 
idetures.  Readers  who  forvet  »-onls 
li. 'tires  appreciate  this  modern  method  « 
maslerimr  important  facts.  Kascinatit: 
TELKF.Xf'T  st.-iniis  out  on  editorial,  featuf 
liieture.  financial  and  general  new-s  pa** 
For  more  information  write  or  wire 
Servlee,  ‘JIOl  Constitution  .\ve..  Wiishinft* 


I). 


Waldo  Speaks 

ENGLAND  is  trying  to  propagandize 
America  into  a  state  of  war  hysteria 
through  “organized  misinformation,” 
Richard  H.  Waldo,  president  of  the 
McClure  Syndicate,  told  the  New 
Jersey  State  hotelmen’s  convention 
in  Atlantic  City,  May  1.  He  said  mis¬ 
information  “is  coming  from  abroad 


MEMBERS  of  Chicago  Typographical 

Union  No.  16  rejected  interference 
by  AFL  leaders  in  the  five-month-old 
strike  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
against  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
at  the  regular  monthlv  meeting  April 
30. 

The  printers’  union  defied  a  threat 
by  AFL  President  William  Green  and 
President  John  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Labor  to  expel  it 
from  the  local  federation  unless  No. 
16  repudiated  those  of  its  members 


I.PC.XL.  Let  us  liieture  .voiir  lix-al  folks  ar- 
i-iviiiir  by  .'driilane  to  visit  NX'C  and  the 
Will-Ids'  Fair.  Publicise  iranseontinental  pas- 
seiiL'er  travel — i-ash  in  on  air  transiiort  ad- 
vertisim.'.  Kaliih  Miirean  Newsiiirtnres, 
Newark  .Xirport,  N.  4. 

MFMC.XN  NEWS:  "CAVALCADE  OF  MEX¬ 
ICO"  hv  ■  Hill  '  Wells  a  wis'kly  disiialeh  Ironi 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  montlily.  Write 
Wells  Features.  Box  ‘40‘4.’>,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
NKXV  YORK.  EXCLUSIVE  NEWS  of  New 
York  as  well  as  features,  interviews,  pholos. 
peneral,  technical;  write  Anglopress, 
Lorimer,  Brooklyn,  N.  X’. 

swedeI^ 

Daily 


INFOKM.XTION  SERVICE.  Comiilete  ferd" 
for  your  re.-ulers,  Newspaix-rs  have  for  yf^-" 
found  eur  service  of  iin-.-itu:itile  ass's;an<v'‘ 
eireiilatioii  amt  reader  inlere-l.  For  <tel^ 
write  or  win-  The  llaskin  Service,  .TtB  ^ 
St.,  N.E..  XVasliincton.  I>.  C.  _ 

KFLIGini'S.  PICTURE  FEATURE  J* 
your  ehiireh  pave.  Use  RELIGIOUS  W 
MARKABLES.  popular  w<-ekly  cartooi 
Kelieioiis  News  Service,  .TOO  Fourth  AvW** 
N^  \.  C. _ _ _ 

KKI.IGIOI'S.  “The  Standard  Reliirious 
lure  of  American  JournaIi--m"  is  what  ^ 
tors  have  ea'led  the  lonsr-les'ed  Ellis  lief-** 


872 


XVhat  is  happening  in  SwedenT 
Weekly  Syndicate.  Lively — au¬ 
thoritative  —  up-to-date.  Also.  special 
articles  on  order.  Ask  for  terms.  The 
.'Xmeriran  Swedish  News  Exchange,  Inc.,  630 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ellis  Service,  Swarthmore,  Fa. _ 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane’s  "Case 
Daily,  illustrated.  "B-iti  1"  feature,  co^*^ 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children, 
sonality  improvement,  business  psychoi* 


mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ^ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
S.vndicate,  Inc.,  New  X'ork. 
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Photog  Gets  'Shot' 
Of  Burglar 
Seized  by  Police 

Grand  Forks  Man  Kept  Vigil 
At  Store  for  5  Nights 
To  Get  Action  Picture 


AN  EDITOR 
CONFESSES 


“A>  oiu-  of  the  earlj  hujers;  of 
l)r.  Oime's  rolumn.”  stutei«  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  A.  Iloopingarner,  “I  think 
it’s  about  time  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  ereated  more  genuine  reader 
interest  than  any  other  feature  our 
newspaper  has  carried  in  15  years. 

"I  w'ouhl  consider  Dr.  Cran.' 
‘MUST’  in  any  newspaper,  and  he’ll 
continue  to  educate  and  enlighten 
DAII.^  REPORTER  readers  as  long 
as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 


Photo  shows  burglar,  center,  just  as  he  was  seized  outside  of  store  by  a  policeman  and 
Fraine  Whitney  of  the  Herald  advertising  department. 


Herald  ad 
;ing  man, 

a  policeman  NeWSpOpGI  CopY 

d  Ta  IZ.  Ups  P.O.N.  Sales 

store  from  Variety  of  copy  appeal  in  three  dif- 
^  r  e  large  ferent  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
'  had  regu-  paigns  appearing  in  a  list  of  72  news¬ 
papers  is  bringing  results,  according 
tried  a  100-  to  Jack  Lindabury.  advertising  man- 
car  in  front  ager  of  the  Christian  Fiegenspan 
liceman  or-  Brewing  Company.  Newark.  The 
Stick  ’em  up.”  The  brewery’s  statistical  department  has 
d  but  finally  was  advised  Lindabury  that  the  sales  of 
subdued  by  the  officer  and  Whit-  P.O.N.  beer  and  ales  are  ahead  of  the 
ney.  usual  seasonal  upswing,  increases 

Evanson  meanwhile  took  several  flash  ranging  from  a  fraction  in  some  states 
shots  of  the  scuffle.  A  brother  of  the  to  as  high  as  409?  increase  over  cor- 
robber  later  was  arrested  as  an  ac-  responding  periods  last  year, 
complice.  The  newspaper  campaign  is  part  of 

The  store’s  proprietor  said  the  value  a  “7-Point  Program”  developed  for 
of  merchandi.se  stolen  in  the  last  few  P.O.N.  this  year  by  the  E.  T.  Howard 
months  was  between  $500  and  $1,000  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  agency.  In 
and  from  March  1  to  15  $180  was  addition  to  the  newspapers,  two  out- 
taken.  door  campaigns  are  appearing  at  the 

Except  for  the  stubbornness  of  the  same  time  on  busy  highways,  at 
newspapermen,  the  thieves  still  would  traffic  centers  and  at  local  neighbor- 
be  free.  Police  were  ready  to  give  up,  hoods, 
convinced  the  robbers  had  been  ■ 

"scared  off.”  Evanson  and  Whitney,  ^  X  TX/  T 

however,  were  determined  to  get  pic-  ^  LaUIlCneS  _ 

tures  of  a  robbery.  The  police  were  Large  Ad  Campaign 

^orced  to  assign  a  man  to  stay  with  Utilizing  frequency  of  insertion  and 

comparatively  small  space,  William 
bvanson  recently,  with  a  reporter,  Esty  &  Co.  is  starting  a  large  news- 
gamed  the  confidence  of  several  mari-  paper  campaign  this  month  for  G.  &  W. 
uana  smokers  and  obtained  pictures  whiskey,  manufactured  by  Gooder- 
ol  a  party  staged  in  a  downtown  build-  ham  &  Worts.  Ltd. 

Newspapers  in  50  cities  in  15  states 
party  and  the  will  receive  copy  ranging  from  198 
story  tilled  an  entire  page  in  a  Sun-  lines  to  400  lines  and  800  lines.  In- 
ay  edition.  .sertions  will  vary  from  once  a  week 

A  newspaper  photographer  less  than  to  twice  a  week,  according  to  location, 
a  year,  Evanson  recently  won  first  and  the  campaign  is  scheduled  to  run 
prize  in  the  class  A,  feature  section,  throughout  the  summer. 

0  the  ^land  Daily  Press  Association  Boone  Gross,  general  sales  manager 
news  photo  contest.  He  also  won  an  for  G.  &  W.,  said  in  regard  to  the  fre- 
honorable  mention  in  the  sports  divi-  quency  plan; 

sion  of  the  same  contest.  “Occasional  use  of  large  space 


T.  A.  Evanson 


rrisor. 
}st  ai 
ankv 


l,arr>  LaHrencr-,  editor  <if  the 
Milwaukee  JOURNAL  (;REEN 
SHEET,  says:  “The  results  of  our 
‘What  and  Why’  contest  convince 
me  that  Dr.  Crane’s  ‘Case  Records 
(if  a  Psychologist’  has  more  human 
appeal  and  steady  pulling  power 
than  any  other  syndicated  feature 
I  ha\e  ever  seen.” 


TRUE  or  FALSE? 


Parents  are  more  interested 
in  their  children's  problems 

than  in  Europe. 

High  Schoolers  are  more 
concerned  about  winning 
friends  than  over  war 
clouds. 


Warmongering  (  (dumus  pro¬ 
mote  war  hysteria  and  busi¬ 
ness  uncertainty. 


A  Linotype  to  set 
both  display  and  text? 


AN  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  FILE 


Ihod  “j 
icinatin-' 
fealW 
a  pan* 
Sder* 
•hintl* 


CRANE'S  PEACE  COLUMN 


These  Hinders,  designed  for  this  specific 
Use,  come  in  sets  of  two,  and  together  safe¬ 
guard  a  year’s  issues  compactly,  handily. 
Single  Hinders,  $4.00;  the  set,  $7.50. 
They  re  attractive,  durable,  sturdy.  Issues 
•’iiii  he  inserted  easily.  Actually,  they  are 
■naaluable  “Office  Files.”  It  isn’t  easy  to 
^■eep  52  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
otherwise — someone  is  always  clipping, 
putting  or  borrowing  them.  So  sure  are 
"e  that  you’ll  approve  of  the  idea,  the 
Binders  will  be  sent  on  approval. 

months,  add  the 
editor  &  Publisher  Index  tehich  gives  quick 
reference  to  any  desired  item. 


Dr.  Oane  proniote>  neitber  •»>»- 
litical  strife  nor  business  unrest. 
Dr.  C.rane  relieves  fears  and  worr>, 
lea\ing  happine^-  and  improved 
morale.  Each  week  his  column 


Yes  sir!  And  how  much  of  each? 


Two  display  magazines 
and  two  text  magazines  will 
suit  your  present  requirement? 


2  marriage  prcdilem^ 
I  child  problem 
I  business-  problem 
I  personality  ease 
I  worry  or  neiirosi-- 


Very  well!  And  if 
you  need  to  change  the  ratio 
later,  it  can  be  done  with 
comparative  ease  on  a 
2-in-l  Master  Model. 

It  has  Linotype's  exclusive 
Channel  Chooser,  you  know. 


Bell  Syndicale,  Inc. 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 


Timet  Square 


Linotype  Memphis  Family 


Withal,  the  newspaper  of  2,000  AJ) 
will  be  equipped  for  speed.  There  will  ] 
be  an  absence  of  gadgets  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  optical  perception  and  move¬ 
ment.  The  make-up  will  be  more 
flexible.  There  will  be  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  headings  from  fewer  sizes  of 
one  family  or  one  series  of  type.  Call 
it  streamlining,  or  modernizing,  if  you 
like,  but  the  simpler  to  write,  quicker 
to  produce,  and  easier  to  read  head¬ 
ings  have  already  proven  their  worth 
and  their  economy.  While  the  flush- 
left  heading  will  be  very  generally 
used  in  the  future  there  will  be  other 
and  better  heading  methods.  There 
will  be  fewer  sub-heads  or  decks. 
The  main  head  and  the  first  paragraji 
will  tell  the  story  or  at  least  sum  it  up. 

Better  writing  and  better  writers 
will  take  the  place  of  many  of  the 
present  newspaper  features.  But  there 
j  the  matter,  or  is  one  feature  of  present-day  news- 
ht  about  it  in  a  papers  which  you  will  find  in  the 
)n.  newspaper  of  2000  A.D.  That’s  the 

2000  A.D.  will  comics.  However,  in  the  very  near 

They  will  have  future  the  comics  will  be  in  one  or 

applied  the  modem  methods  which  more  extra  colors.  In  niany  cases  the 

lead  color  advertising  right  into  the  daily  comics  will  be  printed  in  full 

paper.  four  colors.  This  will  sell  more  papers 

Larger  text  type  will  bring  out  new  and  it  is  not  hard  to  do. 
formats — newer  than  anything  you  or  We  shall  go  even  further.  The 
I  have  seen  thus  far.  Most  newspa-  newspaper  of  the  future  will  have  a 
pers  of  the  future  will  use  a  four-inch  daily  magazine  section  in  full  color 
column  for  main  stories.  .  .  .  There  This  magazine  section  will  have  the 
will  be  a  bit  less  news,  perhaps.  More  comics  and  other  features  as  a  sep- 
likely  we  shall  have  the  same  news  arate  section  for  four  color  daily  ad- 
in  briefer  form  and  bigger  type — more  vertisements.  The  newspaper  will 
legible  and  more  likeable.  have  one  section  for  news  and  news 

Long  before  2000  A.D.  many  news-  pictures  and  the  other  section  for  en- 
papers  will  be  printed  by  the  offset  tertainment.  If  full  color  magazine 
method.  Many  men,  long  experienced  sections  are  possible  on  Sunday  they 
in  the  graphic  arts  are  staking  their  are  possible  every  day  in  the  week 
fortunes  on  the  fact  that  offset  for  especially  with  the  new  machinery 
the  Sunday  Express  newspapers  is  now  a  going  thing.  Off-  and  new  processes  now  almost  ready 
;  the  week  the  papers  set  gives  pictures  and  type  a  new  for  the  market.  We  should  say  the 
emotion  copy  copy-  lustre  and  the  whole  paper  new  vital-  new  and  relatively  inexpensive  ma- 
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monia.  He  was  on  a  business  trip  at  Y  j  p^ess,  died  April  30  at  his  who  was  struck  o 

the  time  of  his  death  He  began  his  there,  of  a  heart  attack.  He  en-  newspaper,  thrown 

tered  the  newspaper  business  in  1893.  the  sidewalk,  whf 
(Mich.)  Neros-Palladnnu  prior  to  the  associates  pooled  porch  of  her  home. 

World  War.  He  went  to  \  a  paraiso  Evening  Her- 

in  1924  and  purchased  the  Valparaiso  re-organ- 

Erennig  Messenger.  Three  years  jggg  advertis- 

^  ing  manager  and  a  member  of  the 

Daily  Vidette  and  had  edited  the  directors.  He  joined  the 

paper  since  that  time.  Binghamton  Press  in  1904  and  be- 

W.  John  Hinchey,  70,  majority  came  advertising  manager.  He  was 
stockholder  of  Medina  (N.  Y.)  Daily  one  of  six  men  still  with  the  Press. 

Journal  from  1912  to  1938.  died  April  who  were  on  its  original  staff.  A 
28  in  the  Medina  Memorial  Hospital  of  brother,  sister  and  a  daughter  survive, 
a  hemorrhage.  ■ 

Hiram  Y.  Potts,  90,  retired  editor  of  WILL  ROGERS  STATUE 
Dearborn  (Mich.)  Independent,  who  jjorris  G.  Henthome,  editor,  Tulsa 
was  ^own  as  the  “Artemus  of  Mich-  (okla.)  World  and  chairman  of  the 
^  j?  j  .y  Oklahoma  Will  Rogers  Commission, 

Whitcomb  Riley,  died  April  28  in  conferred  recently  at  Washington  with 

.Sebrmg,  Fla.,  after  a  brief  illness.  capital  architects  relative  to  the  Will 
Charles  W.  Rusk,  56,  assistant  to  Rogers  statue  to  be  unveiled  by  Con- 
the  advertising  manager  at  Proctor  &  gress  at  ceremonies  June  6.  The  sta- 
Schwartz,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  died  un-  tue  will  later  be  placed  in  Statuary 
expectedly  April  22.  He  had  been  Hall  at  Washington.  It  is  a  replica  of 
with  the  Proctor  advertising  depart-  the  statue  by  Jo  Davidson  placed  in 

ment  for  more  than  20  years.  the  Will  Rogers  memorial  at  Clare- 

Rex  F.  Glasson,  46,  former  city  edi-  more  by  the  Oklahoma  commission. 
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Skott  “Takai 


breaking  the  monotony  of 

traditional  streamers,  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Dutli/  Times,  recently  printed  this 
double  eight-column  line  on  a  local 
election  story,  the  second  line  set  in 
smaller  caps  and  lower  case  type: 
•SHADE,  FAIR.  EGGER.  SCHER- 
MER  WIN 

(Moenkemoeller,  Too,  But  His  Name 
Is  Too  Long  To  Put  In  a  Headline)” 

■ 

OMINOUS  Lost  and  Found  advertise¬ 
ment  run  recently  in  Tell  City 
(Ind.)  News: 

FOUND:— Mrs.  Herman  Kieser  found 
a  lipstick  contrivance  and  a  skeleton 
key  that  evidently  dropped  out  of 
some  lady’s  purse  as  she  was  get¬ 
ting  in  a  car.  The  lipstick  contri¬ 
vance  is  loaded  and  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  owner  of  this  property 
will  please  call  at  the  News  office 
and  reclaim  same.  Otherwise,  the 
whole  outfit  down  here  might  dec¬ 
orate  ourselves  and  go  on  the  war¬ 
path. 

■ 

SEVERAL  YEARS  ago  a  reporter  on 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  staff  was 
sent  to  Macon,  Ga.,  to  cover  the  open¬ 
ing  of  one  week  of  opera  put  on  by  the 
San  Carlos  Opera  Company. 

Upon  hearing  the  first  act  of  the 
opening  night  performance  he  wired 
the  city  desk:  ‘‘Cover  opera  from  that 
end.  Singing  in  Italian  here.” 
a 

RUEFUL  CORRECTION  appearing  in 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Benson  Times: 
“Correction:  The  Ever  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  was  printed  as  a  love 
organization  instead  of  a  live  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  last  week’s  edition  of  the 
Benson  Times.” 

a 

THE  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  is 
in  bad  with  the  Upsala  College 
Ladies’  Chorus.  Ending  a  story  on  a 
concert  to  be  given  by  Uie  group,  a 
dropped  cutoff  rule  made  the  story 
say: 

“Dr.  Evans  Ericsson,  dean  of  the 
college  is  accompanying  the  chorus, 
and  will  deliver  an  address. 

HOW  WOMEN  IN  THEIR  40'» 
CAN  ATTRACT  MEN” 

It  was  the  headline  on  a  Lydia 
Pinkham  ad. 

a 

THIS  LEAD  paragraph  of  a  page-one 
item  in  the  Dubois  (Pa.)  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  succeeded  thoroughly  in  lump- 
‘c'S  in  a  few  words  all  motives  for  an 
assault: 

“PtNxsuTAWNEY,  Pa.,  April  14— An- 
ot^her  attack  on  a  girl,  whether  with 
'he  idea  of  purse  snatching  or  just 


Scott 

Hi  -  Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 
fiesf  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


general  cussedness,  local  police  have 
not  been  able  to  determine,  was  per¬ 
petrated  on  Bettie  - ,  of  - 

Avenue,  Thursday  night.” 

■ 

CONFUSING  item  from  the  front  page 
of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times: 

MUCH  RAINY  WEATHER 

WITH  LITTLE  WATER 
For  the  past  few  weeks,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  has  received  more  rains  with  less 
water  than  in  any  month  for  many 
years. 

■ 

THE  SPORTS  EDITOR  of  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Mercury  accompanied  cari¬ 
catures  of  members  of  an  all  star 
hockey  team  with  a  footnote,  “Any 
resemblance  between  these  carica¬ 
tures  and  real  persons,  living  or  dead, 
is  purely  accidental.” 


Kuitor  &  Pi'BLisiiER  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


REPS  HEAR  THOMSON 

Eighty-four  special  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  attended  a  luncheon  of 
the  Newspaper  Special  Representatives 
of  New  York  Wednesday  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  to  hear  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  give  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau’s  new  sales  and 
promotion  piece,  “The  Keys  to  Every - 
town.”  R.  H.  McKinney,  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  head  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives’  organization,  presided  at 
the  luncheon  and  gave  a  report  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  year’s  co¬ 
operation  between  his  group  and  the 
Bureau.  Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales 
manager  of  the  Bureau,  also  addressed 
those  present. 

■ 

B  &  O  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Philadelphia,  May  2  —  Newspaper 
advertising  will  be  the  important 
factor  in  an  aggressive  campaign 
throughout  the  entire  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  system  to  promote  in¬ 
creased  train  travel  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  this  summer,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  advertising  will  feature 
B.  &  O.  special  fares  for  one-day  ex¬ 
cursions,  week-end  trips  and  all¬ 
expense  tours  for  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations. 

■ 

AKRON  DAILY  ROBBED 

Two  bandits  held  up  and  slugged 
Clerk  Vincent  Thomas  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  office  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  on  May  .3  and  escaped  with  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,000. 


"Newspaper  Copy 
Pays/'  NAEA  Theme 

“Newspaper  Advertising  Pays”  is 
to  be  the  theme  of  the  contest  and 
exhibit  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  to  be  held 
June  18  through  22  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  convention  there. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  practically  every  important  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  NAEA  contest  committee  has 
inaugurated  a  new  angle  this  year  in 
requiring  that  each  ad  or  campaign 
be  accompanied  by  a  specific  result 
story. 

A  committee  of  advertising  men  will 
act  as  judges  and  following  that  the 
exhibits  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  for 
further  use. 

Newspapers  in  the  contest  will  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  A  for  cities 
of  25,000  population  or  less;  B  for  25,- 
000  to  100,000;  and  C  for  cities  over 
100,000. 

First,  second  and  third  prizes  will 
be  awarded  in  each  group — to  the 


advertising  man  responsible  for 
the  winning  copy  and  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Ads  or  campaigns  must  be  mounted 
on  cardboard,  20  x  24  in.,  and  entered 
before  June  3. 

The  contest  period  is  June  1,  1938. 
to  May  31,  1939. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  &  Register-Republic,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

OTIS  wood' DIES 

Otis  Fenner  Wood  of  65  Westervelt 
Avenue,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  son  of 
the  late  Fernando  Wood,  three  times 
Mayor  of  New  York,  and  brother  of 
the  late  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  in¬ 
ventor  of  newspaper  presses,  died 
Majr  1  in  the  Staten  Island  Hospital, 
New  Brighton,  after  a  week’s  illness 
of  heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  71  years  ago.  Mr.  Wood  was 
educated  in  Media,  Pa.,  and  then 
gained  his  newspaper  training  on  the 
staff  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer  before 
going  to  New  York  and  founding  the 
Otis  F,  Wood  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
which  now  has  offices  at  17  West 
Thirty-eighth  Street.  He  was  still 
associated  with  the  syndicate. 


Here  /Ire 


u 


Messrs.  Burgess  and  Friedman  are  only 
two  of  many  who  have  been  placed  in 
newspaper  and  allied  work  directly 
through  a  “Situations”  ad  in  our  classified 
columns.  Others  are  being  placed  through 
the  Personnel  Service,  wnich  last  week 
filled  the  following  positions  directly  from 
the  Personnel  files: 


•  Composing  Room  Foreman  (Ind.) 

•  Reporter  (Penna.) 

•  Advertising  Solicitor  (Wis.) 

•  Secretary  (N.  Y.  C.) 

•  Business  Manager  (Mass.) 

•  Editorial  Executive  (N.  Y.) 

•  Advertising  Solicitor  (N.  Y.) 

If  you  seek  a  job  or  change  of  position, 
let  us  help  you.  Draft  a  four-time  “Situ¬ 
ations”  ad.  counting  five  words  to  line, 
three  lines  minimum.  Mail  this  with  pay¬ 
ment.  figuring  40c  per  line  per  issue.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service  application  blank  will  be 
forwarded  forthwith.  Deadline  Thursday! 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Square  New  York  City 
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Medill  School  Plans 
Photo  Short  Course 


By  jack  price 


THE  MEDILL  School  of  Journalism  ol  news  photoj'raphy  are  thorou>»hly 
of  Northwestern  University,  Evan-  covered  in  the  program  submitted. 


ston,  Ill.,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  an- 


A  registration  fee  of  S5  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  There  will  be  no  other 


nounces  a  news  photography  short  charges  except  for  meals  at  the  lunch- 
course  to  be  held  May  18-20.  This  con  and  dinner  sessions  to  be  held  on 


jointly  sponsored  three-day  session  the  roof  garden  of  the  Orrington  Ho- 
will  bring  the  total  of  American  uni-  tel.  Registrations  should  be  addressed 


versities  offering  such  instruction  to  to  the  university,  and  requests  for 


hotel  reservations  directly  to  Palmer 


The  addition  of  Northwestern  to  Jones,  manager  of  the  Orrington  Ho- 
the  fold  is  significant  in  that  it  indi-  tel.  Evanston. 


cates  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  It  is  recommended  that  photogra- 


belief  consistently  advocated  by  this  phers  bring  their  own  cameras  as 


department  that  scholastic  training  in  there  will  be  numerous  opportunities 


pictorial  journalism  is  as  definitely  to  use  them  in  the  demon.stration 
the  concern  of  our  universities  as  any  clinics  and  elsewhere. 


other  branch  of  instruction  in  news 

gathering.  Because  of  the  established  World‘s  Fair  Difficulties 
position  of  pictures  in  the  news  of  WHILE  the  wealth  of  photographic 
the  day  any  journalistic  course  that  subjects  at  the  New  York  World's 
adds  to  its  curriculum  needed  in-  Pair  will  delight  the  eye  of  any  pro- 


struction  in  camera  coverage  is  ma-  fessional  or  amateur,  enthusiasm  of 


terially  broadened  and  strengthened 

"Brass  Tocks"  Program 


the  press  cameraman  who  desires  to 
shoot  these  wonders  abates  materially 


Northwestern  will,  according  to  when  he  applies  lor  the  required  au- 
advance  announcements,  offer  a  thority  to  do  so. 


“brass  tacks"  program  covering  ac-  The  exi.sting  arrangements  lor  ad- 


tual  newspaper  working  conditions  mitting  newspaper  photographers  are 
and  requirements.  All  lectures,  sym-  complex. 


chine  and  the  resulting  picture  is 
pasted  to  an  identification  card  good 
for  very  limited  admissions. 

These  press  cards  are  of  several 
kinds.  One  is  good  for  a  single  ad¬ 
mission  only,  and  that  on  a  specified 
date;  another  is  a  short-term  card 
consisting  of  five  general  admission 
coupons  and  expiring  on  May  15. 
Still  another  entitles  the  holder  to  43 
admissions  in  book  form  with  the 
holder’s  identification  on  the  cover 
and  the  detachable  coupons  inside. 
The  latter  are  issued  only  to  accred¬ 
ited  representatives  of  the  larger  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  news  and  photographic- 
syndicates. 

In  addition  to  the  coupon  cards  of 
identification  “working  press”  cards 
are  distributed  to  pass  the  holders 
through  lines  established  within  the 
grounds  by  the  Fair’s  police  depart¬ 
ment.  On  particularly  important  oc¬ 
casions,  such  as  a  Presidential  ap¬ 
pearance  or  the  presence  of  visiting 
royalty,  still  another  type  of  card  is 
required  to  get  within  camera  shot 
of  the  celebrities.  All  major  photo¬ 
graphic  syndicates  are  classified  with 
the  larger  papers  and  receive  the 
.same  consideration;  but  the  smaller 
agencies  rate  about  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  little  papers. 

At  the  official  opening  hundreds  of 
photographers  were  seen  with  all 
•sorts  of  cards  sticking  in  their  hats. 

The  newsreel  contingent  alone 
st-emed  to  enjoy  a  rational  immunity 
from  this  medley  of  pasteboards. 


Dosiums  and  demonstrations  w-ill  be  The  visiting  small  town  newspaper 


photographers,  experienced  techni¬ 
cians  and  representatives  of  photo¬ 
graphic  manufacturing  and  supply 
houses. 

Directed  by  Kenneth  E.  Olson. 
Dean  of  the  Medill  School,  a  tentative 
program  has  been  outlined  by  an  ad¬ 
visory  counsel  consisting  of  Lyman 
Atwell,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune:  Don  Alford,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos;  Arthur  New¬ 
man.  manager  of  Acme  News  Pictures 
for  Chicago;  E.  K.  Butler,  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Associated  Press;  Paul 
Hirt.  photographer  for  Chicago  Illus¬ 
trated  Times;  Judd  Henry,  picture 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Stanley 
Butler  of  the  Chicago  Eastman  stores; 
Fred.  M.  Kidd.  Jr.,  photographer, 
Ionia  (Mich.)  Sentinel-Standard:  Olin 
Piercy,  chief  photographer.  Bloom- 
ii.gton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph;  E.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards.  picture  editor,  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon  News;  C.  O.  Schlaver,  chief 
photographer,  Kewanee  (111.)  Star- 
Courier;  Oswald  B.  Anderson,  pho¬ 
tographer,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News. 
Ex-officio  members  of  the  advisory 
counsel  are  Dean  Olson  and  Floyd  G. 
Arpen,  instructor  in  photography  at 
the  Medill  School. 

The  multiple  phases  of  the  subject 


HAVE  YOU 
TRIED  'EM? 


G-E  SYNCHRO-PRESS  No.  16  and  No.  7 

(Aluminum  wiru) 

•  Lone  flash  peak 

■  Safety- jacketed  bulbs 

•  Quick-break  filaments 

•  Unexcelled  uniformity 

of  timine 


G-E  SYNCHRO-PRESS  No.  21  and  No.  11 

(Treated  foil) 

•  Extra  "punch” 

•  Wide  peak  flash 

•  Unexcelled  uniformity 

in  timine 


For  better  flash  shots  and 

uniform  negative  density... 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


(UP) 


YOU  read  Editor  & 

Publisher  and  profit  by  your 
reading. 


THE  MARK 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 


AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 


YOU  would  also  profit  by 
reading  The  Newspaper  World 
&  Advertising  Review,  Great 
Britain’s  fellow  weekly  journal 
to  Editor  and  Publisher.  Cost 
$5  per  annum. 


WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 


COVERAGE 


WE  will  send  yon  post  free, 
specimen  copies  with  pleasure. 
Please  write  the  Manager 


UNITED  PRESS 


The  Newspaper 
World 


and  Advertising  Review, 

154  Fleet  Street,  London. 


thanks  to  Claude  Collins,  former  « 
tor  of  Pathe  News  Reel,  in  charge 
this  division  of  the  press  bureau.  K. 
experience  in  coverage  evidently  di(. 
tated  the  common-sense  procedure 
providing  all  newsreel  men  with  sp;. 
cial  badges  covering  all  activities  ir. 
good  for  the  duration  of  the  Fair 
thereby  earning  the  well-ck-ser.e; 
gratitude  of  the  corps  of  movie  n.t- 
The  Fair  welcomes  all  persons 
cameras.  There  is,  however,  an  e-. 
bargo  on  tripods.  It  is  absolutely  fof 
bidden  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to 
them  up.  There  are  thousands  of  su:. 
jects  to  shoot,  and  if  the  photograph¬ 
loads,  a  few  extra  holders  with  Du;; 
or  Kodachrome  film  for  color  the  r- 
suiting  photographs  of  any  of  t 
many  magnificent  color  compo.siti 
will  well  repay  him  for  the  small 
ditional  cost  and  trouble. 


CONNOLLY  SPEAKS 

Several  hundred  New  Haven.  Con- 
officials  and  residents  who  atteno.. 
New  Haven  Day  Monday  at 
World’s  Fair  heard  a  luncheon  tji 
by  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general  ma: 
ager  of  Hearst  Enterprises.  Mr.  Co; 
nolly  is  a  New  Haven  native  and  be 
gan  his  newspaper  career  there. 


VIRGINIA  MEETING 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Vu 
ginia  Press  Assn.,  will  be  held  J. 
21  -22  at  the  Homestead  at  Hot  Sprine 
Va. 


under  the  direction  of  veteran  news  photographer,  it  not  already  provided 


with  the  necessary  pa.ss,  is  required 
to  apply  for  it  at  the  Administration 
Building.  To  obtain  it  he  must  pre- 
■sent  a  letter  from  his  editor,  then  fill 
<iut  certain  regulation  forms.  If  all 
this  meets  with  official  approval  he 
is  "mugged'’  by  an  automatic  ma- 


A  NEW  KIND  OF 


PRiniinG  EDUcmion 


M; ; 


FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONS 


ANNUALLY  are  lost  to  the  printing 
industries  .  .  .  Replacements  should  be 
well  trained. 


DtPflfiTlHI  Of  PUBLISHinij  X  PRIHIi 


A  PRIVATELY  ENDOWED  NON-PROFIT-MAKING  SCHOOL 


Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute 
Rochester,  New  York 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN 
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One  of  the  largest  food  sections  ever  puo..cauo,.  auvei  using. 

developed  was  published  April  28  by  campaigns  have  been  tentatively 


step  of  a  drive  which  began  with  Black  and  white  copy  includes  1,200 
trade  publication  advertising.  Some  ads  to  be  followed  by  large  size  space 


ruth  in  Advertisina"  22-PAGE  FOOD  SECTION  step  of  a  drive  which  began  with  Black  and  white  copy  includes  1,20 

1.  n  One  of  the  largest  food  sections  ever  trade  publication  advertising,  ^me  ads  to  be  follow^  by  large  size  spac 

ve  by  L/IOWell  ^O.  develoned  was  nublished  Aoril  28  bv  campaigns  have  been  tentatively  for  a  period  of  two  months.  P.  &  G 

A  •Truth  in  Advertising”  campaign  the  LofAngeles  Times,  a  22-page  sec-  "cheduled  but  the  only  consumer  copy  does  not  intend  to  let  up  its  efforts  af 
will  begin  this  month  and  run  tion  devoted  to  Ralphs  grocery  stores,  date  has  been  m  scattered  instances  ter  the  two  month  intrc^uctory  cam 
'  Wo,..nn’.s  Home  Comnan-  ihe  civtv-sivth  connection  With  cookmg  schools,  paign  but  will  contmue  m  newspaper 


test  campaigns  have  been  tentatively  for  a  period  of  two  months.  P.  &  G. 
.scheduled  but  the  only  consumer  copy  does  not  intend  to  let  up  its  efforts  af- 


Colliers.  Woman’s  Home  Compan-  marking  the  institution’s  sixty-sixth 


paign  but  will  continue  in  newspapers 


,  American  Magazine  and  Coun-  anniversary  and  the  opening  of  its  ^all  and  winter  are  regarded  as  major  with  a  consistent  program.  The  ac- 
Home,  will  mark  the  first  time  twenty-seventh  .store.  The  section  months  of  wine  consumer  promotion,  count  is  handled  by  the  Chicago  office 
ivertisin;^  has  used  advertising  to  carried  more  than  38,000  lines  of  ad-  ^  .Walter  Thompson  Company  offices  of  H  U  Kastor  and  Sons  Advertising 
.  - - - - _ ...... _ _ _ _ -ot-f  oomted  OUt.  Go 


dvertisin;^  has  used  advertising  to  carried  more  than  38,000  lines  of  ad-  **auer  inompson  v..,ompany  on 
efend  itself  against  consumer  groups’  vertising,  according  to  Walter  G.  Pfaf-  pmnted  out.  ^ 

riticisni.  according  to  Charles  P.  Pel-  fenberger,  Times  advertising  director. 

m.  vice-president  of  Fuller  &  Smith  Of  this,  between  four  and  five  pages  BIG  **TEEL**  SCHEDULE 

d  Ross,  New  York  agency  handling  were  taken  by  Ralphs,  and  the  bal-  ,  ,,ti. 

the  account  for  the  Crowell  Publi.sh-  ance  was  supporting  copy  from  manu-  Chicago,  May  4— What  is  prob 

jne  Co.  facturers  whose  products  are  handled  ,  ®  largest  advertising  campaign  < 


BIG  “TEEL"  SCHEDULE  PERRY  BUYS  N.  M.  PAPER 

Chicago,  May  4 — What  is  probably  Wallace  Perry,  former  editor  of  the 
ihe  largest  advertising  campaign  ever  Scripps-Howard  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 


Crowell's  president,  Thomas  S,  by  the  store.  First  and  last  pages  J^tinched  in  behalf  of  ^  drug  product  who  resigned  in  1937,  has  purchased 

iBeck  announced  the  series  of  20  or  were  in  four  colors,  and  an  inside  page  ^8^*^  f“ts  week  on  Procter  &  Gam-  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News 

more  advertisements  to  be  used  in  carried  a  three-color  ad.  ble  s  new  liquid  dentrifice  "Teel  in  from  Morris  J.  Boretz,  El  Paso, 

the  Crowell  magazines  during  1939  ■  metropolitan  newspapers.  In  ad-  Change  of  ownership  was  effective 

»t  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  Sales  SETTLE  TAX  DISPUTE  ‘HHo"  1^/®®  network  programs  are  be-  May  1.  Mr.  Perry  will  be  editor  and 

Executives  Club  of  New  York 


»t  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  Sales  SETTLE  TAX  DISPUTE 

Executives  Club  of  New  York.  Settlement  is  announced  of  a  long- 

■  standing  dispute  between  civic  author- 

hoe  issues  report  ities  of  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  Que., 

....  f  ..  j  and  International  Paper  Company 

Comparing  Its  income  for  the  second  payment  of  municipal  taxes, 

quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept  international  Paper  will  pay  the  fol- 
30,  1939.  against  the  comparable  fig-  sums:  $115,000  in  1939;  $135,000 

ures  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  R.  $140  qoo  in  1941;  $145,000  in 

Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York’  last  week  1342  5150  ooo  in  1943,  and  $165,000 

issued  Its  Comparative  Statement  of  1944  company  also  agreed  to 

Income^  for  the  New  York  Company  ^^tra  $56,000  this  year, 

only,  showing  a  net  loss,  after  depre-  3  agreement,  St.  Lawrence 

'  Paper  Company  will  pay  $42,570  annu- 

of  Su,171.82  as  compared  with  „  •  Hnrino 


ing  used  to  promote  the  sale  of  Teel,  publisher.  Edwin  D.  Minteer,  retiring 
The  newspaper  campaign  includes  editor,  becomes  editor  of  the  Hobhs 
This  Week  and  American  Weekly,  Post-Courier,  owned  by  Mr.  Boretz. 


61  local  campaigns 
for  60  cents 


01  as  compa.eu  vjom  municipal  taxes  during  1939 

SS3.^1  31  last  year  and  vvith  $129,-  3^^^  1949  3^^  $47  500  from  1941  to  1944. 
87,  92  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  St.  Lawrence  Paper  will  make 

pe  current  quarter  s^wed  a  profit  3dditiona!  payments  of  $6.7.50  in  1940. 
from  operations  of  $21,965.97,  as  com-  1941  1942 


from  operations  of  $21,965.97,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  loss  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  of  $21,980.24,  the  operat- 
ir.e  profit  for  the  second  quarter  of 


SILURIANS  MEET 


uu  u.c  .ccui.u  ox  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of 

•hs  year  being  about  71%  of  last  Silurians  April  29  in  the  Hotel 
yep  s  figures,  despite  the  fact  that  ^31311  New  York,  Col.  Reginald 
I  :illin?s  in  the  current  quarter  were  •'  - 


Foster,  formerly  of  New  York  World 


bout  65^  below  la.st  year’s  billings.”  j  ’  *•  j  1  ♦ 

^  .  j  and  a  retired  army  officer,  was  elected 


report  .said 


president  succeeding  Joseph  J.  Cana- 
van.  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole 

LIBEL  REVISION  KILLED 

_  _  ,  ^  „  R.  Wilkes  was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  South  Carolina  House  of  Rep-  ^43^.^  loO  attended  the  dinner 

y.Hntatives  April  27  killed  by  50  to  3^^  ^^3^^  b  Charles  E  Rus- 

h)  vote  a  bill  to  revise  the  state  s  libel  3,,^  pg^ry  Walton. 


'  so  that  newspapers  would  not 
b  penalized  for  “honest  mistakes.” 
T!“.e  bill  was  patterned  after  the  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  laws  and  would 
b:.vf  denied  punitive  damages  in 
where  a  printed  apology  was 
"  de  with  a  showing  that  libel  was 
( emitted  because  of  “an  honest  mis- 


MRS.  MEYER  SPEAKS 


DEFERS  HEARING 

Hearing  on  contempt  oi  court 
charges  brought  against  the  publisher 
.  nd  editoi's  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune  by  City  Judge  William  T. 
Fletcher  was  continued  this  week  until 
May  25.  J.  Frank  Snyder,  publisher, 
and  two  of  his  editors  were  accused 
after  the  Post-Tribune  had  editorially 
criticized  the  judge  for  his  failure  to 


Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  associate  pub-  convict  gamblers  taken  before  him 
>her  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  ■ 


xas  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  semi-  “MODERATION"  ADS 
P?v  ,"l®®ting  of  the  Academy  of  Francisco,  May  l-“Wine  in 

0 ,  ical  Science,  May  3,  at  the  Hotel  Moderation”  will  be  the  theme  of  con- 
r  spoke  on  .jumgr  advertising  copy  of  the  Wine 

reedom  of  the  Press,  Freedom  of  Advisory  Board’s  two-million-dollar 


^oeech  and  Religious  Tolerance.” 

■ 

CORRECTION 

In  a  news  item  on  the  formation  of 
Science  Press  Association  carried 
’  page  86  of  the  April  29th  issue,  the 
■  me  of  the  editor  was  incorrectly 
'>ned  Marvin  Turner.  This  should 
Marvin  E.  Thorner.  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  SHER  regrets  the  error. 

A  T.  HENDERSON  COMPANY,  INC. 

W  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

I’hnne  VAnderbilt  3-4T60 

travel  experts 


European  Cmlsei,  Toora  by  Steamer, 
I  Eall  and  Air — All-Ezpenae  Independent 
I  Itlaeraries — No  Charge  for  Service 


European  Nepreaentatioee 
®TERNATI0NAL  SRRVICE — 76  rue  dee 
Frtlt»-Chanipe,  PARIS,  France 

iS5I’*frn  transport  travel 

•OaeAr — 7  Oerrard  Street,  LONDON, 
W,  I.,  Bnieland 


thiee-year  campaign.  This  copy  will 
be  released  in  mid-July  as  the  second 

If  you  are  planning  sales  campaigns 
or  are  interested  in  these  territories 

READ 

"NEWSPAPER  NEWS" 

The  only  journal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing,  printing  and  commercial  broad¬ 
casting  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 


Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St., 
-SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


1.  Air  Conditioning 

2.  Bank  Advertising  (1) 

3.  Beauty  Shops  (1) 

4.  Beer 

5.  Business  Schools 

6.  Coffee 

7.  Corsets 

8.  Dress  Shops 

9.  Flowers 

10.  Furnaces  and  Heating 

11.  Furs,  Silver,  Antiques  and 

Rug  Storage 

12.  Department  Stores 

13.  Newspaper  Advertising 

Copy 

14.  Fur  Storage 

15.  Ice  Cream 

16.  Laundry 

17.  How  Long  Should  a  Cam¬ 

paign  Run? 

18.  Men's  Wear 

19.  Women’s  Hosiery 

20.  Jewelry  Stores 

21.  Should  Salesmen  Be  Copy 

Writers? 

22.  Coal  Advertising 

23.  Mortuaries 

24.  Cosmetic  Advertising 

25.  Simplified  Headline  Writ¬ 

ing 

26.  Research  Department  Can 

Be  Made  to  Pay 

27.  Should  Local  Dairies 

Advertise? 

28.  How  to  Sell  Long  Sefaed- 

ules 

29.  Juvenile  Shoes 
.30.  Book  Stores 

31.  Death  Rate  of  Advertisers 
Too  High 
.32.  Cheese 

.3.3.  More  About  Writop-Sales- 


34.  Business  Cycles 

35.  Ixtcal  Advertising  Tools 
736.  Men’s  Shoes 

37.  More  About  Newspaper 

Copy  Writing 

38.  Fish 

39.  Experimental  Plan  for 

Local  and  National  De- 
partments 

40.  Wood,  Coke,  Oil,  Gas  and 

Coal 

41.  Used  Cars 

42.  Inexpensive  Fnmitnre 
4.3.  Retail  Experiments  Pro¬ 
duced  Two  National  Ac¬ 
counts 

44.  Christmas  Advertising 
4.5.  Copy  Testing 

46.  Who  Sells  National  Adver- 

lising  for  Newspapers? 

47.  Three  New  Year’s  Resolu¬ 

tions 

48.  Increased  Linage  from  In¬ 

dependent  Grocers 

49.  Men’s  Shirts 

50.  Retail  Clinics 

51.  Headline  Problems 

52.  Current  Used  Car  Problem 

53.  Paint,  Varnish  and  Wall 

Paper 

.54.  “Mother,  Here  Comes  the 
Milk  Man” 

55.  Women’s  Shoes 

56.  Gift  Shops 

57.  Death  Rate  of  Local  Ad¬ 

vertisers 

.58.  Simple  Method  for  Start¬ 
ling  New  Local  Advertis¬ 
ers 

59.  Bank  Advertising  (II) 

60.  Lumber  Yards 

61.  Beauty  Shops  (II) 


One  sure  way  to  get 
linage — sell  retailers 

Since  January,  1937,  hundreds  of  solicitors  have  sold  campaigns 
built  on  the  column  “How  Newspap>er  Advertising  Works”  by  Frank 
E.  Fehlman,  which  appears  weekly  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Because 
of  constant  requests  for  these  articles,  we  have  published  the  first 
61  articles  and  are  offering  them  at  practically  cost — 60c  for  single 
copies,  50«-  for  five  copies  or  more.  Many  papers  are  distributing 
complimentary  copies  to  their  larger  advertisers  and  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  have  sold  from  these  articles.  Every  retail  sales¬ 
man,  every  national  salesman  will  find  these  61  case  histories  a 
gold  mine  of  useful  information.  Shipped  postage  paid.  Forward 
your  order  today.  Here  is  one  sure  way  to  get  linage — sell  retailers. 
This  book  tells  how. 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Big  Ad  Sections 
Sold  Goods 
For  N.  J.  Store 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.  Took  13 
Pages  in  Each  of  Two  Edi¬ 
tions  to  Advertise  New  Store 

An  advertising  events  of  large  pro¬ 
portions  occurred  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  on  March  16  and  again  on  March 
29.  A  chain  five  and  ten  cent  store, 
the  J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  on  each 
date  ran  in  the  Daily  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick  newspaper,  a  13-page  ad¬ 
vertising  section.  Total  advertising 
units  were  107,  partly  local  and  mostly 
national.  Resulting  sales  of  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise,  according  to  avail¬ 
able  information,  equalled  in  each 
case  the  normal  sales  for  six  weeks. 

New  $400,000  Store  Opened 
The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a 
new  $400,000  store  building,  which  re¬ 
placed  Newberry’s  old  stand  in  New 
Brunswick  where  they  had  operated 
for  20  years,  and  which  doubled  their 
facilities  for  doing  business.  To  launch 
the  new  store  on  Friday,  March  17,  the 
entire  second  section  of  the  Daily 
Home  News  of  the  previous  day  ex¬ 
cept  for  six  pages  was  filled  exclusive¬ 
ly  with  news  and  advertising  of  the 
event.  Both  publication  dates,  New¬ 
berry  ran  two  full  pages  of  the  omni¬ 
bus  type.  The  remainder  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  51  units  on  the  17th  and  56 
on  the  29th.  was  for  such  well  known 
products  as  Gillette  razors.  Lander’s 
talc.  Dr.  Scholl’s  Zino-pads,  Tintex, 
Clark’s  thread,  Fawcett  magazines, 
Tampax,  Johnson’s  wax,  etc.  New¬ 
berry’s,  whose  name  as  product  dis¬ 
tributors  appeared  in  many  of  the  ads, 
was  billed  by  the  newspaper  for  all 
national  advertising  at  national  rates 
and  collected  for  the  space  from  each 
advertiser.  The  advertising  content 
of  the  first  section  was  62%,  and  of  the 
second,  70%.  News  matter  published 
was  prepared  by  Newberry,  and  news 
cuts  were  also  supplied  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

James  H.  Frick,  store  manager,  de¬ 
clared  that  results  were  excellent.  As 
soon  as  the  store  closed  each  Saturday 
night,  stock  taking  began.  Re-orders 
were  necessary  on  advertised  items. 
As  the  Newberry  stock  policy  allows 
for  a  six- week  reserve,  this  meant  that 
the  sales — in  two  days  following  the 
appearance  of  the  first  section  and  in 
three  days  in  the  second  instance — 
were  equivalent  each  time  to  the 
store’s  normal  sales  for  six  weeks. 

Exact  Sale  Figures  Withheld 
J.  H.  Ewen,  a  company  official,  who 
participated  in  the  planning  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  advertising  with  Mr. 
Frick,  Matthew  Mclsaacs,  district 
manager,  and  Harvey  A.  Huff,  Daily 
Home  News  advertising  manager,  de¬ 
clined  to  divulge  exact  sales  figures  or 
to  discuss  what  bearing  the  results 
might  have  on  the  Newberry  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  in  other  cities.  Heretofore, 
Newberry  stores  have  used  newspa¬ 
pers  in  certain  cities  but  not  in  others, 
the  decision  resting  largely  with  the 
store  manager.  Newberry  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  advertise  in  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  paper  since  the  initial  two  sec¬ 
tions  but  in  reduced  space. 

The  Newberry  chain  began  business 
in  1919,  J.  J.  Newberry  and  a  brother 
C.  T.  Newberry  having  organized  the 
concern  following  association  with  the 
S.  H.  Kress  Company  and  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  The  New  Brunswick 
unit,  number  17,  was  established  in 
1920.  Most  items  are  five-  ten  and 
twenty-five  cents,  with  others  rang¬ 
ing  to  a  dollar. 


JOINS  NEA 

Affiliation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  with  the  National 
Editorial  Association  was  announced 
this  week  by  W.  H.  Conrad,  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star-News,  president  of  NEA. 
Addition  of  the  Massachusetts  group 
to  the  list  of  NEA  affiliated  state  press 
associations  brings  the  total  to  23. 

■ 

Booth  Papers 
Offer  "Dealer 
Service  Plan" 

Eight  Michigan  Dailies 
Develop  Merchandising 
Service 

Development  of  local  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  into  a  “Dealer  Service 
Plan”  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
eight  Booth  daily  newspapers  of 
Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  .schedules  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  promoting  activities  among 
dealers  that  will  best  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  campaigns. 

The  papers  involved  are:  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  Flint  Journal,  Saginaw 
News.  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot.  Bay  City  Times.  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle,  and  the  Ann  Arbor 
News. 

A  brocliure  just  released  by  the 
Booth  papers  announces  the  scheme 
as  “a  plus  service  designed  to  make 
your  advertising  in  Booth  Michigan 
newspapers  more  productive  and  more 
piofitable.” 

Selected  Grocers  and  Druggists 

In  each  Booth  newspaper  market  a 
representative  list  of  grocers  and 
druggists  whose  sales  volume  includes 
a  substantial  part  of  the  total  retail 
sales  in  that  market  has  been  selected 
for  this  dealer  service  effort,  the  bro¬ 
chure  points  out.  Character  of  store, 
neighborhood,  and  volume  of  sales  of 
each  store  were  the  chief  factors  in 
this  selection.  The  dealers  are  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  there  is  a  complete  cross 
section  of  each  market. 

An  experienced  merchandising  man 
represents  the  Booth  papers  in  each 
market  and  “devotes  his  time  to  and 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
helping  the  dealer  to  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  merchandiser  and  increase  his 
profit.  This  includes  a  careful  check 
at  frequent  intervals  of  slow  moving 
items  and  stock  which  does  not  sell  at 
all,  and  the  suggested  replacement  of 
those  items  with  faster  moving  news¬ 
paper-advertised  brands.  The  dealer 
is  coached  in  the  advantage  of  attrac¬ 
tive  displays  and  the  arrangement  of 
his  stock  in  reference  to  turnover.” 

The  retailers  are  supplied  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  list  of  the  products  to 
be  advertised  in  the  local  newspaper, 
giving  his  own  advertising  time  to 
tie-in  with  his  own  advertising,  dis¬ 
play,  etc. 

The  newspaper  representative  helps 
with  every  merchandising  hint  he  can 
provide  and  also  supplies  window  dis¬ 
play  material  from  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Each  newspaper  also  publishes  an¬ 
nually  a  bulletin  of  “Market  Facts” 
in  letterhead  size. 

DROP  RACING  ENTRIES 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  and 
Courier  announced  April  27  they  are 
dropping  horse  race  entries  and  results 
in  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  Mayor 
William  H.  Dress’  ban  on  gambling. 
Action  of  the  papers  followed  the 
Mayor’s  edict  closing  down  race  track 
wire  services  to  local  bookies.  The 
papers  indicated  they  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  turf  news  as  long  as  the  mayor 
kept  the  bookie  shops  closed. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


CLASSfflED 

RATES 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOU 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  - 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  m- 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 
4  Times  —  .40  per  line 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


"HELP  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


FOR  SALE 
539-8  Tennessee.  Population  9000.  Circij 
tion  2300.  Grossing  over  $30,000,0f 
Can  be  doubled.  $30,000.00.  :39  2  Ttt 

nessee.  One  of  the  richest  asricultni 
counties.  Population  3300.  County  ttr 
Circulation  2000.  $11,000.00. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Broker  at  Nashville,  Teut 


"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .75  per  line 


F  0 
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Must  sacrifice  liveliest  weekly  in  Soot: 
eastern  Wisconsin.  Unopposed,  ve',: 
equipped,  grossing  over  $18,000.  $12, K: 
cash  with  handle.  Small  balance  on  (Ut 
terms.  Box  3900,  Editor  &  Publiibe 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


SUCCESSFUL  TRADE  PAPER 
Trade  and  commercial  paper,  strongly  « 
tablished  in  36  years  of  successful  pr 
licatinn;  ethically  renowned:  depend-- 
upon  by  merchants;  editorially  influK 
tial.  For  sale  on  account  of  death  i 
publisher.  Immense  field  in  mo  t  pr-- 
perous  of  northern  states.  I’artieulir- 
to  parties  having  $5,000  or  more  aui 
able  for  down  payment. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Nashville,  Michigan 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Space 


A  four  times  "Situations  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  six  month's  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


An  Auxiliary  Service 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergeit 
No  lenses  or  trades.  Highest  reference 
LEX  FEIGHXER  AGENCY,  Xashvii; 

Mich^^ _  _  _ 

•‘Stypes  Knows  Pacific  Coast  New.spapen" 
— California:  Oregon:  Wasbiiieton.  AB 
THUR  W.  STYPES,  Broker,  Mills  Bldf 
San  Francisco. 


On  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im- 
ixirtant  basic  data  am  nt  newsi-aper  mar¬ 
kets.  ownership,  administration,  manage¬ 
ment.  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  set  vice  thev  feel  we  may 
he  able  to  render.  Manager,  Reader  Service. 


We  Are  Brokers  and  .tnpraisers 
Valuations  for  Any  Purpose 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  C()RP’S. 
Times  Building  New  Tori 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Dailies  Wanted:  We  are  commissioned  tt 
buy  dailies,  cities  20.000  up.  in  Xo 
York,  Ohio  and  North  Carolina.  All  eiii 
if  properties  qualify.  HARWELL  i 
FELL,  2026  Fourth  Ave.,  BirminghuL 
Ala. 
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Business  Oppartunities 

FOR  SALE 

Publishing  rights,  thousand  pages  of  type 
and  complete  files  of  former  34-year  old 
D.iily  News  Almanac.  Will  sell  for  cash 
or  trade  for  small  newspapers.  Box 
6000.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Versatile  young  newspaper  man  wanted, 
able  purchase  half  interest  publishing 
company  controlling  long  term  lease  of 
old  established  weekly  newspaper  and 
printing  business  in  Virginia,  100  miles 
from  Washington. 

Must  be  able  create-sell,  printing,  ad¬ 
vertising.  take  full  charge  printing  pro¬ 
duction.  News  experience  helpful.  Living 
cost  moderate.  Attractive  county  seat. 
Salary,  $30  plus  commission  on  produc¬ 
tion  only.  Cash  required.  $1,000.  Give 
character,  ability,  financial  references,  if 
expect  answer.  Box  3993,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO. 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis.  _ 


Direct-Mail  Service 


NELCO  TYPED  LETTERS 
The  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
more  prospects  by  mail — inexpensively. 
N.EW  ERA  LETTER  COMPANY,  INC. 
47  West  Street,  New  York,  DIgby  4-9100. 
bur  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications.  Try  us.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E. 
2l8t  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Lithographed  Letterheads 

Laid  Bond  now  in  combination  runs;  100 
M  @  $1.10  M;  30  M  (S)  $1.23  M — ask 
for  samples— NEFF  LITHOGRAPHING 
Co..  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  BE.  3-6890. 


Miscellaneous 


Reprints  of  every  description,  direct  from 
your  “copy,”  even  though  containing 
pictures  and  diagrams  I  Any  size  sup¬ 
plied.  300  copies  (8*/&xll")  $2.63; 

additional  hundred  copies  only  22c.  Even 
lower  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Send 
for  samples.  LAUREL  PROCESS,  480 
_  Canal  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Phone  WAlker  3  0326. 

Newspaper  Service 


Associated  Newspaper  Consultants 
309  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Proven,  modern  methods  instituted  in  all 
departments  from  National  Advertising 
to  Home  Delivery. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to 
P.  0.  Box  373.  Grand  Central  Annex, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


MONEY  MAKING  DAILY  WANTED 
Client  with  $30,000  cash,  wants  most; 
making  daily.  Must  stand  rigid  imp*; 
tion  and  produce  fair  dividends.  Wl' 
wants  to  sell  ?  LEN  FEIGHXEB 
AGENCY,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


.ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  | 

Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  promt^ 
tion  of  feature  pages  and  speiijil  nut 
bers.  Promoter  with  excellent  repw 
tion  and  acquaintance  among  high  gnd- 
newspapers,  re  entering  business,  M' 
opening  for  man  as  assistant  who  tc 
prove  himself  capable  of  signing  busin*!- 
and  directing  men.  Attractive  comm:; 
sion  and  share  of  profits  arrangement  v 
the  man  who  can  qualify,  and  is  willinj 
to  work  hard  to  prove  himself.  ^ 
particulars.  Address  Box  6033.  Edilo’ 
&  Publisher. 

Photographic  correspondents  for  news, 
tiire,  and  scenic  pictures.  Payment  eitu: 
on  cash  or  commission  basis.  Box  5994 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted;  Experienced  newspaper  bookkeepe: 
accountant,  for  daily  newspaper. 
stating  age.  references,  experience.  Bb 
6040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 


In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

Advertising  Management 

Circulation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utilize  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  fortk 
your  qualifications,  and  send  it  4° 
us  with  payment.  (Count  five  worm 
to  line;  40c  per  line  per  issue), 

a  month  your  message  will  retc* 
prospective  employers.  Many  ha« 
been  placed  directly  in  this  manner. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  (inelndinf 

photo)  the  Personnel  applied'.'’® 
that  will  be  sent  you  upon  receipj 
of  ad.  This  application  will  be  kepj 
in  our  files  for  six  months.  It  snu 
make  your  record  available  4°  : 

publishers  and  executives  calliBi 
upon  us  constantly  for  employee!. 

3.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  deid- 
line  of  next  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  N.  T- 
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Situation*  Wanted 
Advertiiing 

Adrertlsing  Manager,  Display  or  Classified, 
11  years  one  paper,  real  producer,  A-1 
references,  married,  go  anywhere.  Box 
5749.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

A^rtising  Manager  and  Salesman.  All- 
.iround  experience  in  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Knergetic,  creative,  personable. 

Box  tiOOg,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising,  promotion  manager,  or  assist 
ant;  self-starting  go-getter  with  prac¬ 

tical.  workable  ideas;  experienced,  com¬ 
petent.  producer:  college.  Box  5897, 

Editor  &  Publish^r^ _ 

Good  work  my  credol  Tliornugh  lay-out, 
copy,  sales  experience  7.500  to  1.5.000, 
5  years  7,500  manager.  Age  31.  College. 
Married.  X  1  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  H0.3a  Kditoji^  I^yisher. 

One  who  has  held  chair  in  large  state  uni¬ 
versity.  has  been  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  metropolitan  daily,  has  been 
advertising  manager  twelve  million  dol¬ 
lar  department  store,  has  contributed  of¬ 
ten  to  "quality  press,’’  has  experience, 
youth,  energy,  imagination,  personality, 
and  potent  fluency  with  words,  desires 
to  make  eoniebaek  after  disastrous  busi¬ 
ness  failure.  Capable  of  holding  any 
editorial  or  advertising  post,  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  position  far  under  his  ca¬ 
pacity  if  it  presents  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Warmly  personal  recommen¬ 
dations  from  lending  educators  and 
publishers.  Box  5920,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

Space  Salesman — complete  large  and  small 
newspaper  experience,  including  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  market  analysis  and 
merchandising.  Box  6038,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  360  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Three  year’s  general  display,  third  paper, 
successful  sales  background,  business 
builder,  ambitious,  personable,  young. 
Small  Eastern  daily.  Box  6020,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Want  Admanagership  on  Daily  in  town  12,- 
000  to  25,000.  Definitely  capable.  Age 
'  32.  Married.  Ability.  Promotional  ideas. 

Successful  record.  References.  Now  with 
nationally  recognized  Daily.  Box  6005, 
editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 

Availahle.  Circulation  Manager,  10  years’ 
experience  two  dailies.  Well  qualified  to 
handle  any  phase  of  circulation.  Age  30. 
Best  references.  Box  6012,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Capable  Circulation  Manager  wants  connec¬ 
tion.  Experience  from  newsboy  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Past  records  show 
plenty  of  ability.  Can  meet  all  require¬ 
ments.  Address  Stanley  Swan,  2101 
Cliftwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Phone  Wolfe  5329. 

Situations  Wantad 
Editorial 


A  GOOD  NEWSPAPERMAN 
AM)  PROUD  TO  SAY  SOI 

.  flubn  barked  by  five  years  on  city 
daily  stalTs  as  reporter,  rewrite,  feature 
writer.  All  phases  weekly  publishing. 
Two  years  publicity  writer.  Married, 
bniversity  degree.  "Exceptional  charac- 
Jfr  and  ability,"  recommends  one  pub 
Jisher.  Box  5872.  Editor  &  Pubimher. 

Benefit  by  my  training — Newspaper  execu 
five.  AAA  A  agency  partner;  writer;  en¬ 
ergy  of  West:  mature:  capable;  convinc- 
mg  references.  Box  5894.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Crack  Photographer,  31— Expert  with  Leica 
and  Graphic.  Have  $1,500  layout.  Box 
j??89.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^bir,  now  on  tlastern  daily  wants  same 
Waition  (or  Managing  Kditor)  on  South¬ 
ern  daily.  Metropolitan,  small  town,  AP 
experience.  Family,  good  health.  Excel- 
ent  reason  for  change.  Fine  references. 
__pox  o842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

outstanding  weekly,  disillusioned 
to"”  outlook,  desires  return  to 
to  write  editorials,  column, 
_pecial  articles  or  promotion.  12  years’ 
xperience.  31.  Sound,  diversified  news- 
'pJP^"^b«>cground.  Box  5960,  Editor  & 

Editor  small  daily  desires  change;  25,  ten 
.  ars  exjierience.  Salary  secondarv  to 

bsher'*"''^' 

on  daily  earnestly  desired  by  young 
n  now  employed  on  weekly.  College 
’’“t  not  afraid  to  work.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

school  graduate,  23;  Daily, 
w..’  teporting,  desk,  promotion  ex- 
Executive  ability;  fine  refer- 
pji.  ■  rooK'nk  good  future.  Box  5978, 
Publisher. _ 

years  experience  as  editor, 
Avan.Ki  ’^5  reporter,  photographer. 
6ftao  “00  *0  economy  program.  Box 
'>032.  Editor  &  Publsiher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

Now  subordinate  on  one  of  top  American 
picture  magazines  eager  to  head  depart¬ 
ment  on  paper  wanting  go  to  town  with 
pictures.  Knowledge  of  world  picture 
sources  and  markets  also  heavy  desk, 
press  association  experience.  Salary  $8,- 
000.  ’This  might  he  trimmed  for  resale 
rights  or  commission.  Box  6022,  Editor 
&  Publisher^ _ _ 

Photographer  —  Want  change.  Employed. 

3  years’  experience.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  references.  Young, 
married,  reliable.  Personal  interview  at 
no  obligation.  Available  immediately. 
Box  5844,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  feature  writer,  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  just  returned  assignments  Spain 
and  Central  Europe ;  also  press  photog¬ 
rapher,  completely  equipped.  College 
graduate,  single.  25  years  old.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  5973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  22,  three  years’  experience. 
Princeton  honors  graduate.  Now  in  pub¬ 
licity,  want  job  on  daily.  Minimum  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  .5970,  Editor  &  Publisher^ 

Reporter,  editorial  assistant.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  22;  trained  for  journalism;  edited 
student  publications.  Box  6004,  Editor 

_ Publisher.  _  _  _  _ _ 

Reporter-Photographer-City  Editor  on  good 
midwest  weekly  for  almost  year  wants 
job  on  middle  eastern  daily.  University 
graduate  ’38,  single,  26.  Owns  camera. 
Box  5988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  24 — -University  journalism  grad¬ 
uate;  legwork;  desk  experience;  prefer 
intensive  work  in  small  daily  at  mod¬ 
erate  salary.  Box  6028,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Seek  Greater  Challenge  on  Daily — 

Managing  editor,  29;  put  tri-state  news¬ 
weekly  ahead  45-year  old  competitor  in 
four  years.  Box  5830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _  _  _ 

Skilled  public  relations,  publicity  erafts- 
nian.  now  employed  by  corporation  would 
consider  new  executive  post.  Creative, 
realistic  thinker.  Box  5875,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ _  _ 

Sports  Editor:  One  who  proposes  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  ‘debunker.’  That’s  what  you 
probably  need.  Box  6024,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Sports  editor,  telegraph,  deskman,  repor¬ 
ter.  Age  28.  10  years  experience,  $40 
per  week.  Box  5992.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sports  Writer — 24  years’  experience,  19  in 
Pittsburgh,  last  five  in  South  Bend  cov¬ 
ering  all  Notre  Dame  football,  basketball, 
etc.  Thorough  knowledge  all  sports. 
Married  Paper  suspended.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  desire  change.  James  M.  Costin. 
1025  Johnson  St..  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Will  go  ANYWHERE  as  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Have  drawn  daily  syndicated  feature 
five  years.  Opportunity  more  to  me  than 
salary.  Age  23.  Box  6015,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _ _ 

Young,  energetic,  ten  years’  experience: 
six  years  abroad.  Foreign  news,  features 
and  column.  editorial  writer,  desk, 
make-up.  Box  5835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Used  Equipment — Sew  Equipment  &  Supplieu— Private  Source*,  Dealer*,  Supply  Hoate* 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

eSM — 42  Pica  Intertype — practically  new. 
Serial  number  over  10,000.  Equipped 
with  (3)  Full  Length  90-Channel  Maga- 
ines,  36  Channel  Side  Auxiliary  Maga- 
ine,  (3)  Molds,  Gas  Pot,  Motor,  etc. 
Terms. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPOR.ATION 

_ 82  BEEKMAN  .ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Duplex  tubular  plate  finisher  with  3  H.P., 
220-volt  Allis  Chalmers  motor,  and  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  plate  casting  box.  Both  in 
first-class  condition.  Low  price  for  quick 
sale.  Used  7  col.  Hoe  flat  casting  box 
and  Goss  stereotype  saw  trimmer  as  is. 

C^ap.  Box  ^50. _ Editor  &  Publisher. 

Improved  design  magazines  for  Linotype 
machine,  $95  (in  lots  of  3  or  more,  $90 
each).  Top  plate  of  dur.alumin,  bottom 
plate  of  brass.  Combines  best  features  of 
all  former  designs.  Accurate,  strong, 
light.  Terms  as  low  as  $25  down,  balance 
*10  per  month.  Montgomery  &  Bacon, 

Towanila.  P^  _  _  _ 

Linotypes  and  Intertypes  for  sale,  rebuilt 
up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price. 
Nowhere  else  will  you  get  greater  value. 
You  save  at  least  I'j  to  on  our  many 
late  models.  Also  large  assortment  of 
matrices,  magazines,  Mononiels,  electric 
pots,  feeders,  etc.  Everything  for  the 
composing  room.  Linotype  Maintenance 

Co.,  237  Lafayet^  SL,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  mnch  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Linotype  Motors — Cushman  Offset,  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Purchased  a  few  years  ago  hut  have 
had  practically  no  use.  Write  R.  0 
Brain  a  rd.  The  Spokesman -Review,  Spok¬ 
ane.  Washington. 

Rebuilt  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines 
for  sale.  All  models.  LINOTYPE  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  335  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

COMPLETE  DUPLEX  PRESS 

EQUIPMENT 

10  Units,  3  Folders,  4  100  H.P.  Motors, 
Cutler  Hammer  Control  Panels,  Convey¬ 
ors,  etc. 

Can  be  divided,  if  desired,  into  two 
complete  5-unit  presses  with  everything 
necessary  for  their  operation. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRY 
Includes:  8  Ton  Stereotype  Metal  Pot 
with  Healy  Gas  Burner  and  Lahman  Air 
Pump:  3  Pony  Autoplates,  complete  with 
.Autoiilate  Pumps;  IVi-Ton  Job  Work 
Pot  with  Burner  and  Blower;  1%-Ton 
Automatic  Pigging  Pot  with  Burner  and 
6  unit  Margach  Pig  Mold. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Includes:  3  Model  8  Linotypes;  2  Model 
26  Linotypes;  Storage  Cabinets  of  all 
kinds;  Ad  Tables,  Banks,  Turtles,  etc. 
Everything  all  steel  and  right  out  of 
production. 

.Address  inquiries  to: 

The  Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co. 

.Akron,  Ohio 


Wanted:  Cutler  -  Hammer  newspaper  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f.o.h.  point.  Box  6056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Newspaper  Machinist 

Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3  5967.  H.  Ammon  &  Co,.  136  Lafayette 
_  t^._N.  _Y_C. _  _ 

Specialties  in 

Dismantllng-Rrection-Rehuilding 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Goss,  Hoe.  Scott  and  Duplex  Rotaries 
ANYWHERE— A.NY  TIME 
Pajay  Bethpage,  New  York 


Situations  Wanted 
General  &  Administrative 

Business  Manager  or  Publisher’s  Assistant. 
Ten  years  business  manager  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Coordinator  of  efforts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  Practical,  eeonomieal, 
progressive  and  a  salesman  who  knows 
how  to  get  along  with  customers  and  em¬ 
ployes.  Willing  to  start  on  probation 
at  your  figure  and  prove  worth.  An  in¬ 
terview  in  your  city  at  my  expense  will 
not  obligate  you.  Box  5998,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Business  Manager  —  Publisher’s  Assistant. 
Wharton  school  graduate.  Merchandis¬ 
ing;  12  years  versatile  experience  in 
news,  circulation,  advertising,  surveys. 
Aggressive,  personable,  creative,  excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  6002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Rditor-Manager,  noted  nationally  for  build¬ 
ing  up  business  and  outstanding  week¬ 
lies.  unequalled  record,  available  in  60 
days.  Box  5990.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Executive — Three  years’  experience  pub¬ 
lishing  15,000  MES  Combination  daily. 
Desires  po.sition  as  publisher,  general, 
business,  advertising  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  15,000-75,000  daily.  Record  shows 
15%  local  advertising  increase.  Nearly 
50%  net  circulation  revenue  increase. 
Expense  reductions  throughout  dopart- 
ments.  Box  6014,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 

Executive — Excellent  broad  experience  on 
Metropolitan  daily:  business  office;  audi¬ 
tor:  circulation  department;  assistant 
Iirodiietion  manager;  age  36;  hobby  of 
reducing  costs;  energetic;  neat.  Box 
5904.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  Business  Office — 
payrolls — classified — advertising — circula¬ 
tion — bookkeeping — cashier.  Age  34;  sin¬ 
gle:  go  anywhere.  Box  5851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

More  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Cline-Westinghouse  5  —  40  h.p.  500  volt 
d.c.  two-motor  press  drive  with  control 
equipment.  Can  he  seen  in  operation 
now  and  will  be  available  early  July. 
Daily  Province,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Duplex  8-page  flat-bed  press;  prints  and 
folds  4,  6  &  8-page  papers  from  roll 
paper;  also  tabloids  8.  12  &  16-page: 
speed  up  to  6.000  hour;  equipped  with 
motor  and  starter  and  16  single  and  one 
double  page  chases.  First-class  condi¬ 
tion.  TIMES,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Situations  Wanted 
General  &  Administrative  (Cont’d) 

Graduate  Mechanical  Engineer  (Mass.  Tech., 
TBP),  ten  years  metropolitan  experience 
as  assistant  to  business  manager,  as  as¬ 
sistant  meehanical  superintendent,  in¬ 
cluding  payrolls,  production  reports  and 
costs,  accounting,  circulation,  office  man¬ 
agement.  Married.  35.  employed.  Box 
6025.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher;  Young 
man,  now  in  selling-administrative  iiosi- 
tion  with  Melrojiolitan  daily,  is  ready  for 
more  challenging  job.  Has  been  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Editor  smaller  city  pa¬ 
pers.  Familiar  by  experience  with  me¬ 
chanical  problems,  circulation  methods, 
[lersonnel  relations.  University  graduate. 
27.  Will  furnish  writing  samples,  linage 
records,  references.  Box  6018^  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Manager  small  daily  seeks  change  Business 
Manager  or  Assistant  to  publisher.  Un¬ 
usual  record  increased  business  all  de¬ 
partments.  Box  5866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Meckanical 

Composing  Room  Foreman — Age  47.  Now 
employed,  desire  change.  Was  superin 
tendent  of  Metropolitan  daily.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  5918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MONOTYPE  DISPLAY  MATS 
$7.50  per  font  and  up 
LINOTYPE  MATS 

$25.00  per  font  and  up 
HOE  32"  matrix  rolling 
machine  $150.00 
SPEED  PRODUCTS  electric 
mat  scorcher  $35.00 
Write  us  for  complete  details 
The  Cleveland  Shopping  News  Co. 

5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
We  bought  the  Labor  paper  and  have  left: 
24x36  Lee  Cylinder  Press  No.  982.  in 
fine  condition:  2-Gordon  jobbers  8x12 
and  10x15;  Eelip.se  folder  No.  2757;  15- 
gallon  Blotchfield  molting  pot  and  four 
molds;  %-page  easting  box;  90  fonts  of 
type,  with  cases,  leads  and  slugs,  gal¬ 
leys  and  imposing  stones. 

YOU  CAN.  BUY  IT  CHEAP  I 
Apply  to  Alton  Evening  Telegraph, 
Alton,  HI. 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  pre.sses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 

24th  Street,  New  York  City. _  _  _ 

For  Sale:  Pull  page  new  casting  box.  Op- 
timus  press  22x31  mtvximnm  sheet,  4  rol¬ 
ler,  with  motor — no  junk.  By  owner. 
Burton  Heights  Record,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. _  _ _ _ 

Practically  new  Hoe  octuple  press,  complete 
equipment  with  pony  auto  plate.  Model 
8  linotypes.  South  Bend  News-Times, 

South  I^end,  Indiana. _ _ 

SA>^  MONEY  bv  making  your  own  type. 
MONOTYPE  DISPLAY  caster  with  varied 
a.ssortment  of  53  fonts  of  mats  $1100. 
The  Cleveland  Shopping  News  Co. 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Used  Equipment  For  Sale:  2 — D.C.  motor 
generators,  100  K.W.;  1 — D.C.  motor 

generator,  50  K.W. ;  1  paper  tiering  ma¬ 
chine;  3  refrigerating  units;  4  press  fudge 
devices:  1  battery  charger;  1  Hoe  mat 
roller;  1  hand  addressograph  machine, 
with  plates;  3  press  prqduction  recorders; 
72  fonts  monotype  mats:  45  fonts  giant 
caster  mats;  2  fonts  Devinne  outline 
linotype  mats;  1  photographic  enlarger. 
For  details  address  Purchasing  Agent. 
Courier- Journal  &  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Photo-Engraving  Eqnipmnnt  Far  Sal# 


Photo-Kngraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  41st  .Street  New  York  City 

Compfete  Photo  ^Engravers  Equipment 
cheiiiieal.-«  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  ilistribiitors.  Send  for  cat.alogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W,  Baltimore  Ave..  Detroit.  MicK 
Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ CTicago,  I[L 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo  engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low  cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dept.  A,  T.\SOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. 


Stereotype  Equipmeht  For  Sale 

Metal  Pot,  2-Ton,  40"  high,  42",  diameter; 
insulated;  equipped  with  electric  heating 
elements  and  controls;  also  equipped  for 
gas  and  fuel  oil.  Bargain  at  $350  F.O.B. 
Kansas  City  Journal,  K.  C.  Mo.  Att.  Mr. 
Elrod. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


THE  BRITISH  NAVY  cut  the  cables 
between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  on  Aug.  5,  1914.  That  event 
was  promptly  report- 
Propagonda  ^d,  without  drama 

for  War  except  in  Germany 
and  in  American  cir- 
25  Years  Ago  intimately  con¬ 

cerned  with  German 
affairs.  Not  many  editors  in  America 
were  seriously  concerned  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  News  continued  to  flow,  as  it 
had  for  years,  principally  through 
London,  and  in  those  fateful  days 
there  were  abundant  headlines,  as  the 
German  wave  began  to  surge  through 
Belgium,  the  Russians  toward  decep¬ 
tive  victory,  then  disaster  in  the  East, 
and  the  French  massed  in  the  Lor¬ 
raine  hills  for  a  victory  that  didn’t 
come. 

The  cutting  of  the  cable  got  no 
wood-type  headlines,  but,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  it  was  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  war  event  of  Aug.  5,  1914. 
Certainly  no  event  of  that  day  has 
exercised  so  great  and  continuous  an 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  United  States. 

Severance  of  the  news  life-line  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  America  gave 
England  uncontested  dominance  in 
the  news  market  of  the  Western 
World.  It  gave  British  versions  of  the 
war  news  a  year’s  uncontradicted 
sway  in  American  newspapers.  It  per¬ 
mitted  Great  Britain  to  claim,  with 
no  chance  for  rebuttal,  that  Germany 
was  solely  guilty  of  beginning  the  war, 
and  to  impress  that  claim  so  strongly 
on  American  consciousness  in  one 
year  that  when  Germany  began  propa¬ 
ganda  here,  in  July,  1915,  the  job  was 
so  desperate  that  every  German  act 
aided  the  Allied  cause. 

A  strongly  documented  story  of 
those  days,  of  how  the  British  used 
their  opportunity,  of  how  the  Germans 
muffed  the  few  chances  left  them,  of 
how  American  newspapers,  politicians, 
and  people  acted  under  these  new  and 
strange  elements  in  their  lives,  has 
just  come  to  this  desk.  It  is  a  book, 
“Propaganda  for  War — the  Campaign 
against  American  Neutrality,  1914- 
1917,”  written  by  H.  C.  Peterson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  and  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

From  the  start  of  the  war,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  looked  upon  American  newspapers 
as  the  key  to  their  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  world  sweet  for  Britain.  The 
details  of  how  they  worked  were  not 
easily  come  by;  for  understandable 
reasons,  the  people  who  knew  most 
about  it  didn’t  care  to  talk,  and  the 
government  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
Prof.  Peterson’s  idea.  He  finally  ran 
down,  in  a  depository  of  the  British 
Museum,  a  complete  series  of  reports 
from  Wellington  House,  the  special 
British  bureau  organized  to  carry  on 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  our  participation  in  the  war.  'These 
reports  were  the  American  Press 
Resume,  prepared  especially  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Cabinet,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  results  of  Great  Britain’s 
propaganda  here,  often  in  great  detail, 
and  the  publishers  declare  that  they 
appear  in  public  for  the  first  time  in 
this  book. 

All  of  us  who  remember  back  to 
1914-1917  know  that  the  British  had 
done  a  smooth  piece  of  work,  although 
it  was  seldom  mentioned  in  those 
days.  All  the  talk  was  of  “German 
propaganda,”  which,  according  to  Prof. 
Peterson,  did  not  get  vinder  way  until 
1915,  at  no  time  matched  the  British 
in  either  skill  or  volume,  and  was 
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thoroughly  neutralized  in  little  more 
than  a  year  by  British  alertness  and 
German  misconception  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  American  people. 

The  British  went  to  work  imme¬ 
diately.  The  cutting  of  the  German 
cable  was  not  a  mere  routine  act  of 
war.  It  was  the  first  step  in  a  care¬ 
fully  designed  scheme  which  was  in 
full  operation  before  the  war  was  a 
month  old.  It  included  censorship  of 
course,  but  before  1917  it  had  assumed 
the  positive  duties  of  influencing 
American  opinion  from  coast  to  coast, 
overcoming  Irish  antipathy  for  Britain 
in  the  East,  the  Midwestern  and  Far 
Western  apathy  toward  the  war,  the 
caution  of  the  financiers,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  cut  off  our  money  supply  at  a 
moment  when  its  failure  would  have 
been  quickly  fatal  to  the  Allied  cause. 
The  British,  you  gather  from  Prof. 
Peterson’s  reading  of  their  documents, 
were  not  content  with  the  efforts  of 
American  editors  to  get  what  could 
be  had  from  the  “other  side.”  Eng¬ 
land  had  the  news  sewed  up  in  Lon¬ 
don.  and  wanted  to  have  printed  only 
what  London  O.K.’ed.  Most  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  had  little  choice  in 
that  respect,  as  the  press  service  news 
had  to  clear  through  London  or  Paris 
and  the  French  were  tighter  than  the 
British  on  “unfavorable”  information. 

Newspapers  which  maintained  a 
viewpoint  of  hostility  or  independence 
were  marked  for  special  attention. 
That  went  double  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Although  the  British  were 
informed  by  reliable  friends  in  this 
country  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  neither 
pro-German,  nor  pro-Ally,  but  only 
pro-Hearst,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
bought  for  any  amoimt  of  money, 
they  hammered  and  nagged  at  him. 
and  finally  did  the  ineffably  stupid 
trick  of  cutting  off  his  news  services 
from  Allied  sources  and  depriving  him 
of  the  strong  propaganda  articles  from 
Allied  sources.  Mr.  Hearst  made  it 
plain  to  the  British  that  in  two  years 
his  newspapers  had  published  10,000 
columns  of  Allied  articles  against 
4.C00  columns  of  pro-German  articles, 
but  that  proportion  wasn’t  good 
enough.  Britain  wanted  a  shutout. 
•  *  * 

HOW  THE  BRITISH  wangled  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  away  from  hos¬ 
tility  to  British  interference  with 
American  rights  on 
Gerfflani  high  seas,  and 

Gave  Able  Aid  how  the  German  pleas 
,  ,  against  the  British 
*  blockade  were  short- 
circuited  by  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  “atrocity”  angle  on  land 
and  sea  is  ably  told  by  Prof.  Peterson. 
He  may  be  considered  by  some  read¬ 
ers  to  have  an  anti-British  bias,  but 
we  doubt  that  any  fair  reader  can 
look  at  the  record  today  and  keep  the 
feelings  that  the  items  aroused  in  him 
22  or  24  years  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
and  his  colleagues  in  war  times  did 
their  work  thoroughly  and  well,  and 
it  was  probably  no  discredit  to  us. 
either  as  editors  or  as  citizens,  that 
we  finally  came  to  look  upon  the 
“blond  beast”  as  the  “enemy  of  man¬ 
kind”  and  America’s  antagonist  if  and 
when  he  cleaned  up  Western  Europe 
and  Russia.  The  story  was  well  told 
and  repeatedly  told,  and  every  act  of 
the  Germans  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  clumsy 
and  destructive  and  ruthless  as  many 
of  them  were,  confirmed  the  idea  the 
British  propaganda  planted. 

Last  week  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  dinner,  we  heard  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  recall  that  Good  Friday 
morning  when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  he  watched 


America  take  the  final  step  into  the 
war.  Not  more  than  20%  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House  had  any  idea 
that  morning,  he  said,  that  our  par¬ 
ticipation  would  involve  the  sending 
of  a  man  to  France. 

Later  the  same  evening,  a  young 
lady  who  had  also  heard  the  Mayor 
asked  whether  his  statement  was  true. 
It  was,  absolutely,  and  it  would  have 
been  true  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  American  people.  An  interesting 
sidelight  is  that  we  personally  got  our 
first  plain  statement  that  men  and  not 
money  came  first  with  our  new  Allies 
and  Associates,  at  that  same  dinner  in 
April,  1917.  The  French  and  British 
delegates,  including,  as  we  recall. 
Marshal  Joffre,  Balfour,  Viviani,  and 
General  Bridges,  were  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  guests  that  week  and  their 
remarks,  also  part  of  the  Allied  propa¬ 
ganda.  gave  most  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
nieces  and  nephews  the  first  inkling 
that  some  of  them  were  going  on  a 
long  ride.  This  enthusiastic  youth 
enrolled  the  next  day  in  an  infantry 
traning  course,  which  later  saved  him 
many  hours  of  .spud-peeling. 


NOT  MUCH  of  the  British  stuff  seems 

to  have  been  outright  lying.  The 
atrocities  were  exaggerated,  as  they 
always  are.  ’The  rest 

Can  This  untruth 

Knowltdgn  ^ 

H.Ib  u.  Naw7  P^'ession  of  part  of 
Help  Us  Now?  the  truth  and  sugges¬ 
tion  of  what  wasn’t 
true.  Until  we  were  right  in  the 
wringer,  not  even  our  financial  sages 
knew  that  both  France  and  Britain 
were  broke  at  the  middle  of  1917.  The 
propaganda  insinuated  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  sun  shone  brightly  in  London. 
Not  many  knew  that  the  British  were 
opening  mail  from  the  U.  S.  to  their 
own  and  other  countries.  Not  many 
knew  that  German  wireless  communi¬ 
cations  were  intercepted,  nor  that 
American  mailing  lists  were  system¬ 
atically  reached  by  subtle  forms  of 
“confidential”  information.  Few  in 
the  movie  audiences  realized  that  the 
stirring  battle  scenes  in  the  special 
pictures  were  sent  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stirring  patriotic  fervor.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  learned  that  afterward,  but 
in  1916  we  were  babes  in  the  thick 
woods  of  propaganda. 

Are  we  much  better  off  today?  It 
is  doubtful.  A  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  writes  us  this  week,  in  protest 
against  the  “lies”  which  he  says  he 
can  spot  in  the  press  service  copy 
laid  down  in  his  office.  Are  they 
“lies”  for  which  the  press  services  are 
responsible?  Are  they  the  best  re¬ 
ports  that  can  be  had  from  foreign 
press  offices  which  have  followed  and 
developed  Britain’s  examples  of  20 
years  ago?  Or  are  they  the  natural 
prejudices  of  a  mind  so  bewildered 
by  the  twisted  currents  of  the  past 
20  years  that  it  .suspects  everything 
of  falsehood? 

How  much  do  any  of  us  actually 
know  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
today?  Herr  Hitler  spoke  over  the 
radio  for  more  than  two  hours  the 
other  morning,  replying  out  of  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  to  the  head  of  the 
American  state  who  also  disregarded 
the  normal  procedure.  There,  one 
might  say,  we  have  real  open  diplo¬ 
macy.  But  have  we?  Can  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
laid  all  of  his  cards  in  public  view,  or 
that  Herr  Hitler  did  likewise?  It 
cannot.  Fewer  than  100,000  people  of 
our  130,000,000  know  approximately 


where  our  Pacific  Fleet  is  right  no 
Fewer  than  500  know  why  its  or 
were  changed  in  apparent  con  June 
with  the  telegrams  to  Germany 
Italy.  Few  know,  and  fewer  urukr^ 
stand,  despite  all  that  has  been 
ten,  the  background  of  1,000  ye 
upon  which  Hitler  drew  his  prop 
ganda  picture.  Too  few,  we  belie 
read  the  20-odd  columns  of  7-pt.  typil 
which  the  message  occupied  in  l^l 
Friday’s  papers,  or  were  equipped  J 
knowledge  of  German  thinking  aid| 
German  history,  even  recent  histi 
to  read  between  its  lines. 


0  0  0 


WE  MAY  be  again  at  the  mercy  ei| 

an  incident  comparable  to  the  sis 
ing  of  the  Lusitania  24  years  ago 
week.  That,  acc 

Praii  an  ing  to  Prof.  Peter 

ArmofRHiers  ^ 

.  -  the  West  which 

been  flaming 
feebly,  despite  Loa.J 
don’s  best  efforts.  The  same  incid 
sent  the  editorial  indignation  of 
East  into  conflagration.  But,  acc 
ing  to  Prof.  Peterson,  the  fuse  hrfl 
been  lit  several  months  earlier,  in  ogr| 
State  Department’s  threat  to 
Germany  to  “strict  accoimtability*  ii| 
the  event  her  raiding  subma 
killed  an  American  wherever  he  mig 
be,  or  sank  an  American  ship.  Th^ 
he  believes,  put  both  Germany  and  thi 
United  States  into  a  spot  where  w» 
could  be  the  only  final  result  of  • 
incident.  So  it  turned  out. 

Well,  we  got  into  the  war,  whid 
takes  us  out  of  Peterson’s  book, 
not  out  of  the  consequences  of 
British  cable-cutting  in  1914. 
are  still  with  us.  We  got  into  the ' 
and  we  learned  eagerly  from  BritiA 
developed  some  new  wrinkles  of 
own,  and  in  so  doing  changed 
American  concept  of  journalism  viti 
ly.  Propaganda  muddied  the 
mimications  stream,  and  nothing 
ever  cleaned  it.  'The  old  Amerio 
newspaper  spirit  of  get  the  news,  i 
matter  who  says  “no,”  evolved  is 
the  system  of  relying  on  hando 
The  British  idea  of  eliminating  ne 
papers  which  did  not  conform  to 
orders  of  London  substantially, 
been  adopted  in  part  into  the  sy 
of  American  business.  The  idea  d| 
the  war  days  of  self -censor ship  in  dt] 
interest  of  the  national  cause  has  I 
hard  to  shake  off.  There  are 
Wattersons  or  Pulitzers  today  wlij 
would  throw  ink  into  the  eyes  of  any'| 
one,  no  matter  how  powerful. 

The  press,  in  all  of  the  major  cot»'l 
tries  except  our  own,  is  now  as  dei«J 
nilely  a  war  weapon  as  a  piece  of 
tillery.  We  have  not  yet  reached  t 
state,  despite  some  tentative  effa 
in  that  direction  by  this  and 
American  administrations.  One 
ders  whether  we  can  keep  on  our  ] 
ent  free  course,  with  the  dictators  < 
their  journalistic  odalisques  haili 
as  the  break-up  of  democracy  ey 
critical  press  utterance  here  aga 
national  policy  or  administrative 
tions.  That’s  the  way  we  like 
work;  and.  under  peaceful  condib' 
the  scheme  has  worked  here. 
all  its  friction,  its  pulls  and  hauls,  i 
lies  and  slanders,  its  occasional  po* 
cutions,  the  free  press  has  justified  • 
protection  by  the  founders.  Ap 
ently,  it  cannot  stand  the  stress  of ' 

We  don’t  know  which  British 
ship  or  which  British  captain  hau 
that  cable  up  from  the  ocean  bed  i 
put  the  nippers  to  work,  but  we 
we  did.  They  deserve  some  sortj 
recognition  as  the  instruments  wh 
put  democracy  in  the  doghouse 
made  the  path  easy  for  the  retur* J 
barbaric  tyranny,  the  kind  which  r 
ancient  Greeks  outgrew  600 
before  Christ.  Their  immortal 
might  be  Daemoni  ex  machina. 


